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PREFACE. 



The aim of the writer of the following pages has 
been, to compress within a small compass, and present 
in a perspicuous manner and a cheap form, a mass of 
information respecting the history of the progress and 
influence of the Fine Arts, which has hitherto, in this 
country, been widely scattered in detached fragments, 
and thus rendered unattainable to the great majority of 
readers, and especially youth. 

The cultivation of the Fine Arts, and a general dis- 
semination of a taste for such liberal pursuits, are of the 
highest importancje in a national point of view, for they 
hare a powerful tendency to elevate the standard of in- 
tellect, and consequently morals, and form one of those 
mighty levers which raise nations as well as individuals 
to the highest point in the scale of civilization. In 
every age and in every country the cultivation of the 
Fine Arts has been invariably attended with a corres- 
ponding improvement in the social, moral, and intellec- 
tual character of the people ; and our country is now, 
happily, the recipient of all the refinements of antiquity 
embellished with the beauties of modem civilization. 
When the venerable Bishop Berkeley, in view of the 
rapid settlement of our country, sung, 

« Westward the star of Empire takes its way," 

he might with propriety have added, that such also was 
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the direction of art, science, and literature, not only as ap- 
plied to us, but to the people of antiquity. As the sun 
first sheds its beams upon the eastern world, so also did 
the first ray of intelligence break forth in the east, and 
with the full splendor of its luminaries, art, science, 
and literature, coursed westward, infusing life and vigor 
into society, until Europe and America have become 
radiant with light. As we are the last and most fa- 
Toured of these recipients, gratitude, self-love, and pa- 
triotism should prompt us to give these muses a cordial 
reception, and foster them with the greatest care till 
they shall erect a superstructure of eternal honour to 
the American name, more pleasing, more refined, more 
influential than that of classic Greece. To do this, the 
popular taste must be favourable, and to create and im« 
prove the taste for this object, it is necessary by &cts to 
produce a conviction that to the Fine Arts all civilized 
nations are greatly indebted for their advancement in 
political and social greatness. If by this brief view of 
the history of the arts the author shall aid, in the least, 
the cultivation of a taste for them, then will he fed 
that his leisure moments, employed in this pleasing 
task, have not been mispent He has aimed at useful- 
ness, and if he has missed the mark, it is an error of the 
head, not of the heart. 

New Yoke, 1840. 
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The SDperiorit]r of Architecture to other fine ArtfH-Fosten them 
—Its Originality — Gradual Advancement according to the laws 
of Necessity—Connexion with Religion— Spedmens of early 
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^^ ABcmTECTTTRB," says an eloquent writer, 
^' aims at' eternity ; and is therefore the only art 
incapahle of modes and fashions in its principles, 
the oRDEBs. It is also the most faithful recorder 
of the great and nohle deeds of nations long 
since passed away, and its works are speaking 
witnesses of the truth of history. It estahlishes 
a nation, draws people, creates commerce, makes 
the people love and respect their native country, 
which passion is the origin of all great actions 
in a commonwealth.'* 
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But architecture does not rest its claims to 
superiority upon this ground alone — it also 
demands reverence for its antiquity. In every 
age and in every country where civilization has 
spread its light, it has heen the fosterer, protect- 
or, and promulgator of all the fine and polite 
arts. Wherever it hath reared temples and 
altars, without and within the sculptor and 
painter have found employment for the chisel 
and pencil. The capital of the column and its 
ornamental pedestal, the splendid entablature, and 
the symbols of deity and his attributes, are but 
the consequences of the work of the architect. 
And during the dark period from the sixth to the 
thirteenth century, when the world was shrouded 
in a moral night, and art and science were 
brother exiles in the dreary waste, the churches 
and altars which piety bade architecture erect, 
were the only nurseries where these children of 
refinement, once so pampered by Greece when 
in her glory, were sustained and strengthened. , 

Architecture also forms an important part of 
the history of a people, and presents an index 
by which to determine their social advancement 
and the progress of knowledge among them. It 
is originid in its nature, for, unlike sculpture, 
painting, and engraving, it is not a process of 
imitation. It is the creation of man^s invention, 
and just so far as it approaches or recedes from 
Uiat standard of beauty and excellence, which 
common consent has formed, does it magnify or 
depreciate the inventive genius of mortals. Its 
dignity, too, as an art, cannot be doubted, for it 
combines utility with ornament. It is essential 
to the happiness of man, whether in forming the 
rude hut to shelter him from the cold^ the tern* 
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pest, or the barninff sun, or in rearing the nag- 
ni/icent temple calculated to impress him with 
feelings of awe as he draws near in worship to 
the presence of his Creator. Viewed in all tliese 
important relations to individuals and to society, 
architecture justly assumes a superiority far 
above painting and sculpture, for it affects ns 
with double power ; it administers to our physi- 
cal comforts and enjoyments, as well as elevates 
and refines the intellectual powers, while its sis* 
ter arts only excite our admiration and love by 
imitations of the sublime and beautiful of the 
world around us. 

To seek for the origin of architecture among 
any particular people, or at any particular period 
of the history of the human race, would be a 
vain task ; for it is probable that in every land, 
even from the first century of man's creation, 
some structures have been erected for purposes 
before mentioned. ^'We may," says Malte 
Brun, ^^ divide the human race into four classes, 
in respect of their four sorts of dwellings, (do- 
mestic architecture,) which are : 1, caves in the 
rocks and under ground ; 2, mud huts, cabins 
made of branches of trees, hovels of stone or 
other raw material; 3, tents; these moveable 
dwellings are in the eyes of the wandering tribes, 
preferable to the most sumptuous palace; 4, 
houses, which are in fact but improved cabins, 
for the most superb colonnade is only ^n imita- 
tion of the rude beams that supported the straw- 
thatched cottage of the savage.'^ All of these 
varieties are still exhibited in various parts of 
the globe. We see the Esquimaux Indian cast- 
ing up a hollow mound of snow and ice, and 
dwelling within; the Laplander rears a similar 
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mound of turf and rude sticks, and so does the 
Kamschatkan ; the Indian of oar forest erects 
several poles in pyramidal form, and covers them 
with bufalo robes or other materials, and that is 
his castle ; the Arab stretches his light canvass 
tent upon the desert ; the Hindoo buDds a slight 
wickerwork house of bamboo ; the Chinese im- 
proves upon the Hindoo, and adds strength and 
beauty to his edifice, and the European improves 
upon the Chinese, by adding solidity and symmetry 
and costly materials to the strength and beauty of 
the latter. The perpetuity of these various 
styles of domestic architecture, depends ma* 
terially upon climate and the habits of the peo- 
ple ; for necessity is, in this matter, as much the 
''' mother of invention," as in any other. The 
pastoral hordes of the vast plateaus of Asia, are 
compelled to change their places of residence in 
search of food for their flocks and herds ; and so 
with the Indians upon our great prairies, wha 
travel hundreds of miles in their summer hunt- 
ing excursions. • Hence the necessity of tents or 
moveable dwellings. On the Andes of South 
America where the earthquake shock is often 
felt, the towering walls of our northern cities, or 
the tapering and tall edifices which adorn the 
oriental countries, could not stand, and hence 
low walls of great solidity are there built. The 
necessity of guarding against the cold and the 
tempest in northern latitudes, does not apply to 
the habitations of the tropics, and hence the 
bamboo house is just as useful to the inhabitant 
beneath the equator, as the solid masonry of 
northern climes. 

But in countries where luxury, added to ne- 
cessity, nourished the science of architecture 
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and endowed it with the dignity of art. the pro- 
gress from rough simplicity to polished eleeance 
and complicated beauty, was gradual | and that 
loveliness of form which characterizes the mar- 
ble column and the sculptured frieze, was first 
aimed at in the erection of trunks of trees, se- 
lected with taste in reference to size and form, 
but left in all the roughness of nature. 

When religion — ^whether of that mysterious 
iiature which peopled the subterranean temples 
of Elephanta with awe-struck worshippers, or 
the beautiful mythology of ancient Greece, 
where a happy ignorance peopled the groves and 
the fountains with nymphs and naiads, and their 
mountains and seas with gods and goddesses — 
when religion by its holy influence, refined the 
feelings, sentiments, and sympathies of the hu- 
man heart, and called architecture to her aid in 
rearing fanes to her worship, then the grand and 
beautiful temple arose* But in this, too, the 
progress was gradual, and the development of 
those architectural beauties which so cluster 
around the sacred edifices of classic l^ypt and 
Greece, was the work of centuries. Domestic 
architecture was the ofifspring of necessity, mon- 
umental and sacred architecture were the chil- 
dren of gratitude and reverence. 

The engraving upon the next page may be 
considered a correct representation of the first 
and progressive efibrts oi the uneducated artisan 
in constructing a useful and ornamental edifice. 
Strength is the leading feature in both, but more 
particularly in the building on the left of the pic- 
ture. The columns are perpendicular, but form- 
ed of rough unhewn trunks of trees, and the roof 
is made with branches and leaves. As a sort of 
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emamentd finisk where the colttmns and roof 
jom, a kind of cornice is made, projecting at a 
regular distance upon each side, and this forms 
the whole beauty of the structure. The other 
building exhibits an advanced state of the art. 
For the rough trunks of trees, polished marble 
columns are substituted, and utility and orna- 
ment are combined in forming the pointed roof. 
This style may be considered as the first dawn- 
ing of that day of Grecian architectural glory, 
when the splendid Parthenon arose upon the 
brow of the Acropolis, and temples of minor 
magnificence, but of equal beauty, decorated 
each hill and valley of venerated Greece. 

The most ancient record of the history of 
man, acknowledged as authentic by the Chris- 
tian world^ is the history attributed to the pen of 
Musah or Moses, the great Jewish lawgiver. 
His chronicle contains an account of the pro- 
gress of the human race from the era of man's 
creation, till the period immediately preceding 
the conquest of Canaan by the Jews under the 
eommand of Joshua, about fourteen hundred and 
fifty years before Christ, embracing a period of 
time equal to about two thousand i^ve hundred 
years. The Hindoos claim to possess a record 
in their sacred books, of thousands of years an- 
terior to the time of creation, as given in the 
Jewish cosmogony, but as the latter is the di- 
vine record, to it we shall refer. 

The first notice of buildings which yre find in 
the antediluvian chronicle, is that of the builds 
ing of a city by Cain, which he called after the 
name of his son Enoch. But whether this refers 
to the mere fact of a social compact for general 
good, and the erection of simple poles covered 

2* 
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with branches, as the first step toward refine- 
ment after leaving the cavern dwellings, or the 
building of a permanent city, according to archi- 
tectural rules, we have no means of determining. 
But it is highly probable that a mere collec- 
tion of rude huts formed the city, for necessity 
in that age and climate demanded no other. Prior 
to the great deluge, it is supposed that the sea^ 
sons were more uniform in character than at 
present, and that throughout that whole country 
where Adam and his immediate descendants 
lived, perpetual summer rendered the building of 
strong and tight habitations entirely unnecessary. 
Even in the present day we find it so in the 
equatorial regions ; and as the antediluvians were 
nomades or wandering people, traveUing from 
valley to valley in search of pasture for their 
flocks and herds, and living more by the fruits of 
the chase and the spontaneous productions of 
nature, than by the cultivation of the soil, it is 
very probable that architecture made but little 
progress among them. The greatest known 
architectural work among the antediluvians, was 
the ark that saved a mere remnant of animated 
iiatare from the general ruin by the deluge, and 
is the only one mentioned, if we except the city 
of Enoch, and the command ^ven to Methusaleh 
when he was five hundred years old, to build 
himself a house.* But the building of the ark 
exhibits a scientific knowledge which we cannot 
attribute to the efforts of a single mind like that 
of Noah's, nor to the ^inventions of a single gen* 
eration, and hence we must conclude that archi* 
ttotnxe had assumed to some degree the charae" 

^Traditioa. 
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tet of a science or art« a long time pT0^i<ni« to 
the construction of this huge marine buildingi 
or that the knowledge was imparted to Noah 1^ 
a direct revelation from the Deity. 

So vague and inconclusive is the history of 
the antediluvians, that we are left almost wholly 
to conjecture concerning their advance in the 
arts. We read that the sons of Lame<^ were 
all cunning men. Jabal is said to have been the 
*' £ftther of such as dwell in tents," and pu;rsued 
agriculture. Tubal Cain was an artificer in brass 
and iron, and Jubal is called the ^^ father of those 
who play upon the kinnor (harp) and organ." 
Thus, in the sixth generation from Adam, we find 
poetry,* agriculture, music, and the mechanic 
arts, all practised by one family. A homely poet, 
Sylvester, in his du Bartas, thus gives an ac- 
count oi Tubal's discovery of iron : — 

^^ While through the forett. Tubal, with his jew, 
And ready quiver, did a boar pursue, 
A burning mountain from his gory veio, 
An iron nver rolls along the plain : 
The wily huntsman, musing, thither hiei^ 
And of the wonder deeply '^an devise: 
And first, perceiving that this scalding metal. 
Becoming cold, in many shapes woura settle^ 
And gron^ so hfOrd, that, with its sharpened sids^ 
The nrmest substance it would soon divide; 
He cast a hundred plots, and ere he parts. 
He moulds the groundwork of a hundred arts. 



• The address of Lamech to his two wives, Adah and Zillah, 
given in Genesis, is considered by Montgomery, as one of tha 
most beautiAil specimens of ancient Hebrew poetry. Ho 
measures it in the following msnner : — 

*' Adah and Zillah hear my voice % 
Ye wives of Lamech hearken unto my speech, 
For I have slain a man to my wounding, 
And a young man to my hurt." &c. 
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Akbengli this is mere poetry, yet, according 
«8 it does with a classical tradition of the dis« 
covery of iron hy a volcanic eruption of mount 
Ida in Greece, we may safely indulge the belief 
that some similar -chance first revealed iron as 
a useful metal to mortals. And thus with almost 
every art ; man has involuntarily stumbled upon 
a knowledge of some simple fact, which was the 
foundation of future perfections. 

Immediately after the flood, sacred and profane 
history and tradition unite in dieir testimony 
relative to the arts, and we can proceed with 
more certainty with their combined and mutually 
'Corroborating aid. 

As soon as Noah disembarked upon the sum- 
mit of Arrarat, he immediately erected an altar 
foar sacrifice and thanksgiving. This altar was 
rough unhewn stones, and is the firist example 
of postdiluvian monumental architecture. And 
here we will make the distinction of classes which 
characterize architecture, and which in future we 
intend to pursue separately, namely: honumen- 

TAL, SACRED, and DOHCESTIG. 

The altar of Noah was not the first one erect- 
ed, for we read that Cain and Abel both sacri- 
ficed, by which an altar is implied. Josephus 
also asserts, that the children of Seth, a son of 
Adam, bom when the latter was one hundred 
and thirty years old, erected two pillars, one of 
brick, the other of stone, and engraved astro- 
nomical symbols upon them. tSiis, if true, 
proves two things ; first, that at that very early 
period, monumental architecture very nearly re- 
sembled examples of it executed centuries after 
the floods and secondly, that astronomy was 
known and cultivated as a science. With the 
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subsidence of the flood we may eoramenoe out 
history founded upon undoubted facts, and We 
will first trace the progress of monumeidal and 
sacred architecture in connexion from that period. 
The altar of Noah was as truly a specimen of 
this class of structureSy erected as it was in 
commemoration of a great deliVerance, as the 
cky-piercing obelisk with its myriads of engrared 
symbols. The monumental and sacred are wb 
nearly allied, that it is difficult to draw a line of 
demarcation between them, for the monumental 
atone was often made the sacrificiid altar% Attd 
it is easy to conceive the direct progress from 
such primitive places of adoration, to the mag- 
nificent temple. First a single stone is erected, 
then others, are placed around it as a pavement 
to prevent the earth from becoming soddened 
with the blood of the victim, and lastly, othet 
upright stones are placed around the original 
one by pious hands. Such simple monuments-^^ 
such feeble progress toward the columnar style 
of temple or altar building, are found in many 
parts of Ireland and England, where the Drui(» 
performed their religious tites with all the pri- 
meval simplicity of the children of Noah. The 
piles at Stonehenfir«, and the round towers of Ire- 
land, were probably erected for the same purpose 
that similar monuments were among the ancient 
Hebrews, the people of Iran or Persia, the Arab% 
and the Chinese. We find it recorded that the 
patriarch Jacob, after his vision of the ladder 
that reached to heaven, set up the stone he had 
used for a pillow as a commdmotative monu* 
ment, and consecrated it by pouring oil upon it. 
Even at the present day, such a custom is prev- 
alent in the East, especially in Persia, where the 
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traveller often meets with a consecrated pile of 
fitonea, which are ever regarded as sacred. In- 
deed the ancient Persians often set up such 
stones as symbols of deity, for they deemed it 
impious to represent Omnipotence m the form 
of animated nature. Even the Greeks, who 
were well acquainted with art, and were fond of 
making representations of their numerous gods, 
held such primitive monuments in the highest 
veneration. - Pausanias says that in his time, 
near Pherie, thirty blocks of stone were to be 
seen, consecrated to thirty gods, who were the 
earliest objects of adoration in Greece. Love, 
the Graces, and the various passions, had no 
other representatives than these symbols, when 
Greece waa but a colony; and even in the time 
of Titus, a period when the sun of Grecian glory 
had passed the splendor of its meridian in the 
time of Pericles, Venus was still at Paphos but 
a simple pyramidal stone. In Rome, upon the 
plateaus of central Asia, the island of Japan, 
and even in Egypt, such monuments have been 
seen as objects of veneration. These are speci- 
mens of monumental architecture in its incip- 
ient state. 

In less than two centuries after the flood, ar- 
chitecture was cultivated in Ghaldea, Persia, 
£g3^t, China, and Phoenicia. About one hun- 
drod nnd fifty years after the period <^ the del- 
uge, the descendants of NosJi having become 
numerous, found it necessary to disperse in 
various directions, but before doing so, they re- 
solved to unite in common in building a great 
city, and in raising a tower of an immense 
height, "as a signal and a point of union.'' 
Tt^y said, ^^ Let us build a city, and a tower 
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whose top may reach Hoto hesreiiyaiid let ns 
make a name, lest we be scattered abroad f^ thus 
expressing a desire to perpetuate their names by 
a monument that should endure for all ages of 
time. How they were punished for their ambi- 
tion, the Bible reader well knows. 

Babylon was the name of the city which they 
built, and Nimrod or Belus was at that time the 
chief ruler of the people. He was an enter- 
prising prince, and in rapid succession built Nin- 
eveh and other cities in Chaldea. Nineveh was 
the capital of the Assyrian empire, which was 
founded by Nimrod, and became one of the most 
eminent cities, next to Babylon, of antiquity. 
In the time of Jonah, eight hundred and sixty 
years before Christ, it contained one hundred 
and twenty thousand inhabitants. About the 
same period the city of ancient Troy was found- 
ed by Scamander, and Egyptian Thebes by Miz- 
raim, the son of Ham, who led a colony into 
Egypt, and laid the foundation of that kingdom. 

About fifteen hundred years 6. C, Athens was 
founded by Cecrops, and Mycens, Sicyon, Ar- 
gos, and other cities, now blotted from exist- 
ence, were built by the Cyclops. The ruins of 
these latter cities present little else than piles of 
huge rough stones, forming colossal widls and 
temples, without any regard to architeetirrBl 
beauty of design. Many have supposed that 
this people, whom Homer describes as living in 
caves among the mountains, without government 
other than the patriarchal one exercised by 
heads of families — a giant race — ^were the exca- 
vators of those remarkable temples of the Hin- 
doos at Elephanta, Etlora, and- Salsette. The 
erection of the immense rocks at Stonehenge, 
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England, has also been attributed to them ; but 
these conjectures are probably all untrue. 

Babylon was the most splendid of all the cities 
of antiquity. According to Pliny, it was sixty 
miles in circumference, its walls were two hun- 
dred feet high, and fifty feet thick ; and at the 
time that he visited it, (about the fortieth year 
of our era,) the temple of Belus was still stand- 
ing. Herodotus says that it had a hundred gates 
of iMrass, and that besides the temple of Belus, 
or Nimrod, erected by his son Ninus, it contain- 
ed many other magnificent structures of a mon- 
umental and sacred character. Ninus spent a 
vast amount of treasure in erecting this temple 
in honour of his father, and in otherwise adorn- 
ing the city. He caused his parent to be wor- 
shipped by the people, and erected a brazen 
statue of Jupiter Belus in the temple. This is 
the same idol known in Scripture by the name of 
Baal. 

Semiramis, the wife of Ninus, completed the 
waUa and other great works of Babylon which 
her husband commenced. These walls were 
covered inside and out with hieroglyphics and 
teulpture, and were reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world.* She also greeted an- 
other magnificent temple to Jupiter Belus, and 
adorned it with statues of Beius, herself, and 
aome of her principal warriors. Three statues 
of gold were ercoted on the summit of the tem- 

Si of Belus, representing Jupiter, Juno, and 
ea* Other similar works of grandeur were 
ereeted by this earliest of female sovereigns ; 

* Of the stjle of tfaeae walla^ the reader ma^ get a tolerably 
comet idea by referring to the cut of an ancient Babyloniaa 
ecii^ giiHi in the aeeond part of this work. 
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and it is asionifthiiig to observe to how great a 
perfectioa the arts were carried at this period, 
only about two hundred years after the flood* 
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From Assyria, where architecture was so suc- 
cessfully practised, it passed into Egypt where it 
assumed that wonderful and colossal style which 
awes and OTerwhelms every beholder with admi- 
ration. ^No nation of antiquity cultivated saered 
architecture with more splendor and true devo- 
tion, than did the Egyptians, especially the in- 
habitants of Thebais or Upper Egypt. Every- 
thing that human ingenuity could invent or hu- 
man labour could perform, was an object of 
Egyptian skiU. Thebes was the central point 
wnere the most magnificent of these works were 
erected, and now, tnoug^h decay and desolation 
have made it their dwelling-place for more than, 
two thousand years^ its mighty temples, tombs, 

3 
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■phynzes, and obelisks, stKiid up in an attitude of 
defiance to the powerful opemtions of time, or 
the puny malice of men. 

But before entering upon a description of the 
Tsrious architectuial monuments of Egypt, we 
will briefly describe the character of their etyle. 
Mr. James Elmes says: — "The characteristics 
or elementary principles of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, are walls of great thickness, roofs gen- 
entlly of a single block of stone, which reaches 
from wall to wall, a multitude of columns of 
Tariona foims, proportions, and ornaments, sel- 
dom with bases, and when with that addition. 
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they ftre mosdv simple plinths. The capitals 
vary considerably, as may be seen in the works 
of benon, Pococke, Belzoni, and other travel- 
lers. In some instances they are ornamented 
with foliage, in others they resemble a vase, and 
again in others a bell reversed." The engraving 
upon the opposite page represents the bell 
shaped capitsJ, ornamented with the lotus. The 
flutes of the column are cameo or raised, in^ 
stead of being sunken as they are in Greek col- 
umns. 

Another characteristic of Egyptian architec- 
ture, and which is also seen in that of the Hin- 
doos, is a peculiar narrowness of intercolumniap 
tion, the columns being often not more than, three 
feet and a half i^art. The absence of arches, 
which are supplied by epistyla or stone beams 
or lintels, is also another and peculiar character- 
istic of this original and singular style. Belzoni 
found specimens of the arch at Thebes and 
Goumon, and Mr. Catherwood, who, in 1834, 
visited the ;tombs of the kings in the Libyan 
mountains, saw in one tomb of the family of 
Amenophis, an arch made of sunburnt bricks, 
erected fifteen centuries before Christ. But it is 
clearly evident that this important feature of 
the art was not adopted by the Egyptians,, even 
if it was generally known to them. 

The Egyptians, grand in all their conceptions, 
reared the vast pyramid in imitation of the hum- 
bler pillars of their ancestors, and temples of 
colossal proportions received the thousands of 
the worshippers of Isis and Osiris. But to the 
attainment of sach magnificence, either in As- 
syria or Babylon, the progress was graduaL 
*^ The first temples," says Sir Christopher Wreo^ 
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^* were, in all probability, in the rudet times, only 
little cells to enclose the idol within, with no 
other light than a large door to discover it to the 
people when the priest saw proper, and when he 
went in slone to offer ineense, the people paying 
ftdoration without doors, for all sacrifices were 
performed in the open air before the front of the 
temple; but in the southern climates a grove 
was necessary, not only to shade the devout, but, 
from the darkness of the place, to strike some 
terror in their approaches ; therefore trees, being 
always an adjunct to the cells, the Israelites 
were commanded to destroy not only the idols, 
but also to cut down the groves which surround- 
ed them : but trees decaying with time^ or not 
equally growing, (although planted at first in 
good order,) or possibly not having room, when 
file temples were brought into cities, the like 
walks were represented with stone columns, sup- 
porting the more durable shade of a roof, in* 
stead of the arbor of spreading boughs ; and 
still in the ornaments of stone-work was imi- 
tated^ (as well as the materials would admit,) 
both in the capital, friezes, and mouldings, a 
foliage, or sort of work composed of leaves, 
which remains to this age.^' 

This, in the opinion of that ffreat architect, 
Wrei^ was the true origin of colonnades, apart 
firom the sacrificial altar; and it is supposed by 
some, that such too was the origin of the orJers*, 
as they respectively bear more resemblance to 
the trwsk of a tree with its foliage, than to the 
human figure. Of the orders we shall speak 
more fully hereafter. We will now return to 
descriptions of specimens of Egyj^ian architec- 
tore. 
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Among the most ancient and magnificent 
buildinga of Tbebais, was the palace and temple 
of Memnon, which stood in the city of Abydus, 
the second city of Thebes. It stood about seven 
milee west of the Nile, and near it was a temple 
dedicated to Osiris, Strabo mentions the fact 
that in this latter temple was a deep well or 
|>ool, with steps all around it, and beautifully 
ornamented with good sculpture. Ptolemais 
was another large city, in which stood the pal- 
ace of the first of the Ptolemies. It was deco- 
rated by that prince with many costly, sacred ed- 
ifices. During the reign of the successive kings 
bearing the name of Ptolemy, architecture was 
much improved. The refined taste of the Greeks, 
a people then rising rapidly into notice, had ad- 
ded beauty to the grand style of the Eg3rptian 
art, and artists from among them were invited 
by the Ptolemies to erect and adorn their tem- 
ples and palaces. As a proof that such was the 
case, travellers assert that they have seen in 
Egypt buildings according to the Grecian orders. 
Granger asserts that he saw pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, and in the ruins of a Theban palace, 
he observed a Composite capital. i^ 

At Cnuphis, a city so called after a god of 
that name, was a magnificent temple dedicated 
to that idol. A superb temple of Jupiter may also 
be seen there, and is one of the most perfect spe- 
cimens extant of all the edifices of that part of 
Egypt. Its portals or propylons are sixty feet 
in height, alF covered from base to summit with 
thousands of hieroglyphics, apparently as perfect 
as they were in the first age of their formation. 
At ApolloQopolis was a temple of Apollo, xme 

3* 
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hundved and seventy feet lo&g^ one hundred and 
eighty feet broad, and seventy feet high. 

But Thebes, the mighty Hecatonp3ritts or city 
of a hundred gates^ bears the pahn of snperiori* 
ty over aU ol£er cities of Egypt in the extent 
and variety of its edifices, and their still compai* 
atively perfect preservation* Thebes was twenty* 
three iniles in circumference, and extended across 
the valley of the Nile, its extremities restinff 
upon the bases of the mountains of Arabia ana 
Africa. According to Homer, it could send forth 
to battle, twenty thousand chariots of war ; and 
Tacitus says, ''when Germanicus visited its 
magnificent ruins, there were still to be seen, on 
ancient obelisks, pompous descriptions in Egyp* 
tian characters, of the wealth and grandeur of 
the place. From the account of an emerly priest 
who interpreted the tneaning of these hiero* 
glyphicil, It appeared that Thebes at one time 
contained within her walls no less thui seven 
hundred thousand men capable of bearing arms.'* 
Its temples, too, were of immense size, many of 
which are in such a perfect state of preserva^ 
tion, as to giv<e the traveller a vivid isspression 
of the magnificence of the city ere the furious 
Cambyses with his Persian legions raised the 
war-cry in the populous streets of this capital of 
the Pharaohs, and with destroying hands levelled 
to earth the temples of her gods, and stripped 
her palaces and fanes of their immense treas^ 
ures of gold, silver, ivory^ and precious stones. 

Stephens, in his admirable work entitled '' Inci* 
dents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrad, and the 
Holy Land,"* has given a very interesting de» 

* Those who an deoroui of aeqiming nracH, uwAil inibmift* 
tion ooiic«niing the ■pccimeiw of ancient art in Egypt and 
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■CTiption of the ruins . of this great city. He 
describes the whole extent of the area of ancient 
Thebes as being covered with the ruins of tem- 
ples, pT<^ylons or gateways, obelisks and sphynx- 
es. They are neither gpray nor blackened, and 
where the skeletons of ancient temples are seen, 
they appear, like the bones of man, to have 
whitened under the sun of the desert. The most 
considerable of the Theban temples, now par- 
tially erect, are Luxor and Carnac, on the east- 
em or Arabian side of the Nile. Before the 
gateway of the former, two splendid obelisks 
stood till within a few years past. One .still re- 
mains, the other now adorns a square in the cen- 
tre of Paris. Between them and the gateway 
are two statues with mitred head-dresses, and 
though now buried to the chest in sand, are 
twenty feet above its surface. The gateway is 
more than two hundred feet in length at its pres- 
«it base, and rises upward of sixty feet above 
the sand. On all sides it is covered with sculp- 
tures representing the exploits of some Egyptian 
warrior. War chariots are seen dashing across 
a plain toward a walled town ; the hero stands 
alone with piles oi his enemies slain by his 
hands, around him. In another place he sits 
upon a throne with captives before him, having 
ropes around their necks, and arms outstretclftd 
imploring for mercy, while the vanquished mon- 
arch is tied ta the triumphal car of the con- 
queror. 

Beyond this entrance is an open court, sur- 
rounded by a ruined portico formed of a double 
row of columns, covered with hieroglyphics and 

Aisbia. with little expense, can do so by reading this very ea- 
tutming book, froaa the p«a of one of our dtiseiM. 
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other sculptnresque ornamentB. These columns 
ate twelve feet in diameter, and between thirty 
and forty feet higii, with capitals of various 
forms, some exhibiting the ordinary symbol of a 
e^be witb wings, and others the budding lotus. 
^From Luxor to the greater temple of Caniac, 
a distance of two miles, the road lies between two 
rows of colossal spbynxes, each formed of a 
solid block of granite. At the end of this ave- 
nue of spbynxes, are four great propylons, aim- 
ilar to the grand one of Luxor, and i^ter passing 
through these the whole field of the magnifieent 
Tuina of Camac, a mile in diameter, opens to the 
view of tlte tiaveller. The temple is twelve 
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kimcbred feet long, and four hundred and twenty 
broad, and is approached through twelve rows of 
n>h3rnze8, leading to as many gates. These 
gateways themselves are larger than ordinary 
temples. In front of the great temple is a court, 
with columns fifty feet in height ; next to this is 
a portico, the roof of which is supported by one 
hundred and thirty-four columns, averaging 
twenty*eight feet in diameter. Next to the por- 
tico, are two obelisks seventy feet in height, 
which stand at the entrance of the sanctuary of 
the temple. This apartment is twenty feet 
square, formed of blocks of polished granite. 
The ceiling is studded with stars on a blue 
ground, and the walls are covered with sculp- 
tures illustrative of the mysterious uses of this 
sacred chamber. Connected with this grand 
temple by colonnades and porticoes, are others, 
all of which form the cluster of the Gamatic 
ruins ; and it is easy to conceive, as Mr. Stephens 
justly remarks, ^'the imposing scene that was 
presented in the now desolate city, when, with 
all the gorgeous ceremonies of pagan idolatry, 
the priests, bearing the sacred image of their 
god, and followed by thousands of their citizens, 
made their annual procession from temple to 
t^nple, and with harp and cymbals, and songs 
of rejoicing, brought back their idol and re- 
placed him in his shrine in the grand temple 
at Camac." But the corroding tooth of de- 
cay is gradually completing the work of ruih 
which the Assyrian so far advanced ; and, to use 
the language of Dr. Richardson, Thebes looks 
^'^as if the thunders of heaven had smitten it at 
the command of an insulted God !" 
In the third part of this work we have mcn«i 
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tioned the Theban tombs, in wbich a great vari- 
ety of paintings are still to be seen, fresh in ap- 
pearance as if they were the work of yesterday* 
These tombs are situated in the Libyan mount- 
ains, on the western extremity of Thebes. The 
whole mountain forms one great necropolis, and 
on the plain between the mountains and the 
banks of the Nile, pits have been opened in 
which have been found a thousand mummies at 
a time. The average height of the mountains 
in this vicinity, is twelve hundred feet, nearly 
the whole of which is supposed to be excavated* 
JDiodorus mentions forty-seven of these tombs 
open in his time ; now only twenty are known.* 
In point of magnificence and splendor, they vie 
with the temples, but like the latter, plundering 
barbarians have rifled them of all worth carrying 
away, and even the bodies of the royal dead are 
often sold to the traveller by some ragged Arab 
who is not worth a para. It has been computed 
that from eight to ten millions of mummied 
bodies lie in this vast necropolis of Thebes! 
But among all these temples and tombs, no trace 
of a dwelling is found, which proves conclusive- 
ly that the domestic architecture of. the Egyp* 
tians consisted of fragile tenements, not built for 
long existence, but to answer the temporary pur- 
poses of a people living in a mild climate. It 
has been said of them that they regarded the 
habitations of the living merely as brief resting- 
places, while their temples and tombs were con- 
sidered eternal monuments and mansions. 
Another astonishing production of Egyptian 

* The reader is referred to the fifth part of thia work, for a 
particular deacription of a magnificent tomb opened by that 
eateipriaing travelier, Beizoni. 
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art, is the portico of Hermopolis, a building one 
hundred and twenty feet long, and sixty feet 
high. The columns differ from all others in 
Effypt, and represent bundles of lotus stalks, 
with their leaves forming the capitals. Some of 
them are thirty-five feet in circumference. The 
architrave (principal beam) is composed of five 
stones, each twenty-two feet long, and the cor- 
nice is twenty-four feet hipfh. On the astragal 
(a compound moulding which separates the shaft 
of the column from the capital) is sculptured a 
globe with wings. 

The temple of Danderah or Tent3rra, is an- 
other magnificent monument of Egyptian art, 
and is considered by many as a model of excel- 
lence. This temple exhibits none of the beau- 
ties of those orders which distinguish the sacred 
edifices of Greece of a later period, but so per- 
fectly proportionate is it in all its architectural 
parts, and so well adapted are its auxiliary beau- 
ties of sculpturesque ornament, that it may well 
be considered a masterpiece. Within and with- 
out, this temple is covered with bassi relievi, 
hieroglyidiics, and sculptures of various histori- 
cal and religious subjects. And it is observed 
that all these ornaments form necessary accesso- 
ries to the desigpiy without which the beauty 
of its proportions would be lost. In the upper- 
most part of the building is a lar^e cornice, in 
the middle of which is a head of Isis. A lar^e 
torus (semicircular moulding) encircles the whole 
building, nving a solidity of appearance to the 
walls. The liead of Isis, and occasionally the 
globe and wings, form the capitals of the col- 
umns, and over the whole exterior hieroglyphics 
are scatt^ed. The interior is splendiSy aeco- 
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Tftted with illustrations of religion, astronomy, 
and social life. The most wonderful of these 
illustrations is a planisphere, which is painted on 
the ceiling of the upper apartment of the main 
building. It is divided into two parts by a large 
figure of Isis, its feet resting upon the earth, its 
arms extending to the heavens, and its body oc- 
cupying the space between the terrestrial and 
celestial regions. A similar figure is seen in the 
other half, surrounded with globes and other as- 
tronomical figures. This planisphere was sepa- 
rated from the ceilinr, and carried to Paris by 
Messrs. Saulnier and Leloraine. The sculptures 
and piUntings upon the ceilings represent the 
movements of the spheres, while those upon the 
walls refer to the actions of objects appertaining 
to the earth. Denon, a French traveller, says, 
in speaking of this temple, '^ I thought myself, 
nay, I really was in the sanctuary of the Brts ana 
sciences. I was agitated by the multiplicity of 
objects, amazed by their novelty, and tormented 
by the fear that I should never behold them 
a^^ain." This temple is so large, that an Arab 
village Was formerly situated upon its roof. 

These are the principal specimens of the sacred 
architecture of the early Egyptians, that have 
survived the shocks of time and successive revo- 
lutions ; and all of their minor temples that lie 
scattered over Upper Egypt, are but counter- 
parts of these mightier ones. We now torn to 
a brief notice of the specimens of Egyptian 
monumental architecture, which are now extant, 
or are recorded on the pages of the veritable 
historian. . 

The most wonderful of these are the pyra- 
mids^ whose period of construction, and whose 
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dengn hare long been tnibjects for debate. The 
most plausible conjecture is, that they are tombs 
of their founders, and in proof of this, Belzoni 
has recorded several facts, the chief of which 
is, that the hieroglyphics within refer to the life 
and character of a lang, afid each contains a sar- 
cophagus or tomb. Another proof of the period 
of the construction of the great pyramid, com- 
monly attributed to Cheops, has recently been 
addaced. Col. Vyse, engaged four or five years 
since, in exploring the pyramids, discovered 
three new chambers over the king^s chamber, as 
it is termed, in the gfreat pyramid, in one of 
which he found a cartouche, inscribed with hie- 
roglyphics. These the learned Rossellini readtf 
^^Seamphis," and argues from this, that the pyr- 
amids were not built anterior to the use of hie- 
roglyphics, and that Saophis was the builder, as 
stated by Manetho. This places the period of 
their construction, about two thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty years B. G. 

Herodotus gives a detailed description of the 
methods used in constructing the greater pyra- 
mids, and relates that on the large one, a hun- 
dred thousand workmen were employed at the 
same time, for thirty years^ ten years of which 
were consumed in hewing the stones and con- 
veying them to the building spot. The three 
greater pyramids are mentioned in the sacred 
books of the Hindoos, and are there called 
mountains of gold, silver, and precious stones. 
This apparent fable is reconcilable with truth, if 
we consider the h3rperbolical style of oriental 
expression, and the generally received opin- 
ion, that the pyramids now show but vast cores 
that were once covered - over with variou* 

4 
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kinds of matble. If such was the case, and 
their summits were surmounted with the tall ob* 
elisk, they must be considered the grandest ar- 
chitectural monuments ever reared by man. 

The base of the great pyramid is about eight 
hundred feet square, and four hundred and sixty- 
four feet high. It is supposed to contain six 
millions of cubic feet of stone, and its four cor- 
ners exactly correspond with the four cardinal 
points. This latter fact has induced the belief 
that it was erected for astronomical purposes, 
serving as a mighty gnomon to cast a shade up- 
on the desert — ^the vast dial-plate around it. 

Herodotus speaks of an pbelisk or pyramidal 
spire, erected on the road to Babylon, by order 
of Semiramis, but it is claimed to be of Egyp- 
tian origin, and a work executed a long time 
subsequorut to the reign of that princess. This 
obelisk was a single stone, one hundred and 
thirty feet in height, and twenty-five feet broad 
at its base. Pliny says it was erected by Mes- 
tres, a king of Heliopolis, and was the first obe- 
lisk ever raised. 

Sesostris erected two grand obelisks, !>n which 
were engraven the number of his military ex- 
ploits and countries he had conquered, together 
with the names of the vanquished kings, and his 
other mighty achievements. They were each of a 
single block of granite,eightyfeet high. One of 
them was taken to Rome by command of Augus- 
tus Cesar, and placed in the centre of the dam- 
pus Martins. Thpre are three Egyptian obelisks 
now in Rome, but it is a question whether either 
of them is the one erected by Sesostris. The 
one which stands in front of St. Peter's church, 
is said to be the one erected by this prince at 
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Heliopolis, and was taken to Rome by order of 
the Emperor Caligula, ivho had a very large ves- 
Bel built on purpose for its transportation. This 
vessel was sunk to form the port of Ostia. 

The sphynxes are wonderful monuments of 
Egyptian art. They are usually of a single 
block of granite, and represent an animal couch- 
ant, with the head and breast of a woman, body 
-and legs of a lion, and the wings of an eagle. 
The largest sphynx is that of Ghiza, situated 
near the great pyramids. It is said to have been 
^e sepulchre of Amasis, a king of Egypt, and 
is sculptured out of one solid rock of granite. 
Count Cabillia, who removed the sand from this 
sphynx, found a small temple between its front 
paws, and a large tablet of mnite on its breast, 
entirely covered with hieroglyphics. 

Such are a few of the remains of the archi- 
tecture of the ancient Egyptians, and to their 
practice of building solidly and well, we are in- 
debted for these majestic though silent histories of 
a people who flourished and decayed more than 
twenty centuries ago. But they were not the 
only people of antiquity whose monumental and 
sacred architecture was of the colossal, and 
comparatively eternal, character ; for those who 
inhabited the peninsula of Hindostan at a period 
probably coevid with the early Egyptians, prac- 
tised the same style of building, although they 
did not leave their original mode of living in 
caves, but made excavations in subterranean 
rocks. Remains of architecture of a similar style 
have also bectn found upon the island of Japan, 
and in Mexico, which give plausibility to the 
theory,, that the same race of people who reared 
the pyramids of Egypt, erected the UocaUii or 
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pyraiiiidB of Mexico. We duUl again refer to 
this subject. 

The chief remains of Hindoo architecture are 
specimens of the monumental and sacred elasa, 
although many of the domestic order may still 
be seen. But the most ancient — ^those that may 
he considered cotemporary with the earliest 
Egyptian edifices of this kind, are the excavated 
temples of EUora^ Salsette, &c. Some have af- 
fected to believe that these temples were never 
used by the ancient Hindoos as places of wor- 
ship, because the human figures represented dif- 
fer materially in their facifll outlines from the in- 
habitants of the present day. They also assert 
that the imbecile character of the Hindooa, 
known to have been so for ages past, is entirely 
incompatible with the necessary strength and en* 
ergy to execute works of such magnitude. Con- 
tra to this opinion, is the statement of a traveller 
who visited Ebphanta in 1782. He states that 
an intelligent Brahmin who had never before vis- 
ited the place, accompanied him, and immediate- 
ly on entering, recognised all the figures, related 
the parentage, education, and life of all the 
deities and human figures there represented, and 
at once explained the meaning of all the aym* 
bols which adorn the walls and eolumns. This 
is certainly a proof that these temples were de* 
voted to the performanee of rites connected 
with the Hindoo religion, and further, that their 
earliest mythology was similar in many respectS| 
to their present religious code. 

Of all the excavations, that of Ekphanta* is 
the most remarkable. This cavern is formed in 

* A amtUiihuid in the hsrboar of Bombay. 
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« hill of 8ton«, and near its entrance is an ele- 
phant of natural size, carved out of hlack stone. 
The temple is about one hundred and thirty-five 
feet square, and nearly fifty feet high, entirely 
excavated in a solid rock. The roof is supports 
ed by rows of columns, regularly disposed, of 
light and graceful form, and upon the walls on 
every side, gigantic figures of men and beasts 
are sculptured. At the upper end of the cave, 
is the bust of a deity wkh three heads, which is 
about eighteen* feet in height, and 4he breadth of 
the middle i&ee about four feet This bust un- 
doubtedly represents their deity in his triune 
character of Brahtna the cseator, Vishnu the 
preserver, and Siva the destroyer. 

Each side of the niehe cootainiAg this bust, is 
supported by a colossal %ure leaning upon a 
dwarf, and in the neighborhood are other niches 
with figures. In one of these is a gigantic fe- 
male with only «ne breast. She has four arms : 
ojfie hand grasps an enormous hooded snake, an- 
other leans upon the head of a bull, and in the 
inner left hand is held a circular shield. Other 
figures, seemingly subservient to this principal 
one^ are: s^n ; one with a trident, anotner with 
A ilEiaee, a youth on an elephant, and upon the 
iop of the niche, various small figures supported 
by clouds, as we i^ea see angels and cherubim 
represented. 

About fifty feet froni the entrance, is a niche 
containing a colossal ha^* length figure of a male 
with eight arms ; round one of the left arms is 
a belt composed of human heads ; a right hand 
grasps a sword uplifted to sever a figure, seem- 
mgly kneeling on a block, and held by a left 
huodj a hooded snake rises under one arm J 

4* 
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among the decorations of the head is a human 
3Gull, and above are several small figures repre- 
sented in distress and pain. The principal fig- 
ure expresses great fierceness, while the kneel- 
ing one seems agitated with terror. 

It is also observed that many personal orna- 
ments, such as the rings on tiie arms and ankles, 
which are now in use among the Hindoo females, 
are here represented ; and also the sitting pos- 
ture of several figures exactly corresponds with 
the manner of sitting at the present time. Fig- 
ures with human bodies, numerous arms, and el- 
•ephant's heads, are there displayed, but in all of 
•these, the strictest harmony of proportions is 
observed. 

In the greater temple, are numerous compart- 
ments, all of which are filled with sculpture, and' 
seem to Jiavto been used for difierent portions of 
their religious rituals. The entrance to each of 
^hese apartments is small ; and upon either side 
.of each entrance is a figure seventeen feet in 
height, Btaading like a sentinel to protect these 
«acred places. 

Of the meaning of some of the figures, Mr. 
jEliQes, from whose exjcdUeat paper on arohitee* 
ture wjs have principally, drawn for infomadon 
pn tkis subject, remacks:— ^' The figure with one 
kreastj has been thought by most persons to repte* 
sent an Amazon ; but it is more likely a represen* 
tation of the consort of EwtL^ exhibiting the active 
power of her lordj not only as Smoani or cour- 
age> but as Isaniy the ffoddess a£ nature, consid* 
ered as male and femsue, and presiding over gen** 
eration, and also as Durga. Here we find the 
bull of Iswara, (one of Siva's names,) and the 
figure bearing his trisnle or indent. The beaxi* 
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tiful figure on the elephant, Mr. Goldingham con* 
ceived to be Cama, or the Hindoo god of Lovt ; 
the figure with four heads, supported by btrdsy is 
a representation of Brethma ; and that with four 
arms and mounted on the shoulders of another 
is Vishnu^ 

The terrific figure with eight arms has been 
much tallced of. Some will have it to represent 
Solomon, threatening to divide the harlot's child.* 
Others with more reason on their side, suppose 
it to represent the tvrant Causa attempting the 
life of the infant god Criahna^ when fostered by 
the herdsman tdnanda^ 

When these temples were excavated, cannot 
be determined. The Hindoos say that they 
were constructed before the great schism in their 
religion, which event occurred, according to 
their chronology, about the time of the Jewish 
date of the creation. Others afiirm that they 
are the works of powerful princes who ruled 
that country about the commeno^neat of the 
Christjum «ra. The general and most popular 
Qpimon ifi, that their ckte may be assigned to be 
about the same as the execution of structures, 
res^nhliixg them in style and gigantic prc^orr 
tions, bow seen in Upper Egypt^ 

At EUora, situated in a valley of the Deccan- 
of Hindostan, are. magmificent excuvations in the 
solid tock, by which a large number of' huge 
pagodas or temples are formed^ exhibiting colon- 
nades, friezes, and sculptures of every kind. 
They are formed much after the manner of the 

* This opinion ifl entertained by tboie who ftttribnte the €k- 
cavation of this templ& and other monuments of 'Hindoo archi* 
tecture, to the Jews, whose stjrle in some respects so nearly 
SCUMS wUh this sua other flpeaiaens of Hindoo srchitectnr^ 
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city of Petra in the land of Edom, so graphical- 
ly described by Stephens and Buckingham. There 
are no less than sixteen different pagodas at £1- 
Idra, all of which present the gods and their 
attributes in a great Tariety of forms and ac- 
tions. Our limits will not permit a detailed de- 
scription of these wonderful works of art. In 
their general character they resemble the caves 
of Elephanta^ and like them, were consecrated 
to religious rites. Their columns are of the 
same light and graceful proportions, and the era 
of their formation is probably coeval with the 
other Indian architectural monuments of this 
class, yet concerning their antiquity authors are 
not agreed. Sir Charles Malet, who made a 
minute investigation of the EUora excavations ^ 
gives the authority of two highly respectable 
persons, one a Mahometan, skilled in Oriental 
literature, the other a Brahmin, equally learned 
in the lore of his country. The first says that 
Ellpra was built by the rajah Eel^ about ten hun- 
dred years ago ; while the Brahmin declares that 
these excavations were made by Etlas rajuh^ 
seven thousand 'nine hundred years ago, or near- 
ly sixteen hundred years prior to our date of 
creation. Such a wide di^rence cannot be re*' 
oonciled $ but when we reflect that they agree in 
the name, or nearly so^ of the tei|fning rtgcAy 
who was contemporary with another rajah who 
lived about a thousand years aro, the probability 
of truth seems to be on the side of the Mahom- 
etan. 

At Salsette, about ten miles north of Bombay, 
are other wonderful architectural excavations, 
ail bearing the same stamp of antiquity that the 
others we have mentioned, do. It is stated that 
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tke artist employed by Goremor Boon to make 
drawings of Uiem, asserted that it would require ~ 
the labour of forty thousand men for forty years 
to excavate and carve them. 

Thon^h not the most grand, yet the most 
beautiful of all the architectural monuments of 
India, is exhibited in the mint of the ancient 
mosque of Dacca, in the province of Bengal. A 
large portion of the interior of this splendid ed- 
ifice is still perfect. The columns, which in 
their style resemble those of the excavated tem- 
ples, are remarkable for their light and airy ap- 
pearance, and »eem to have been executed more 
according to the taste of the architect, than by 
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any prescribed rules. The ftrched perforatiomr 
in the walls somewhat resemble the Gothic, and 
every ornament within presents strong evidence 
of the existence of a highly cultivated taste. 

The early domestic architecture of the Hin- 
doos appears to have been quite simple and with- 
out any display. But about the commencement 
of our era, considerable attention was paid to 
this class of the art. Among the specimens now 
extant, may be named the hunting-palace of 
Feeroz Shah, at Delhi. Accordipg to some 
writers, it was completed about the year 97 A. D., 
but others affirm its date to be considerably 
later. It is a building three stories high, in the 
centre of which is a column formed of a single 
piece of red stone. Upon it is engraven a mys- 
terious inscription, which none at the present 
day can read. It is recorded of Feeroz Shah, 
that " he built fifty sluices, forty mosques, thirty 
schools, twenty caravan seras, a hundred palaces, 
five hospitals, a hundred tombs, ten baths, ten 
spires, (obelisks,) one hundred and fifty wells or 
fountains, a hundred bridges, and innumerable 
pleasure-gardens." 

We have thus noticed Hindoo domestic archi- 
tecture in this place, in order to introduce the 
inscribed column situated in the centre of the 
palace of Feeroz Shah. Another monumental 
column now standing, is that of Allahabad, sit- 
uated in the lower valley of the Ganges. It is 
a lofty structure of brick, and is covered with 
mysterious characters, very nearly resembling 
the hieroglyhics of the Egyptians. Not one of 
the present race of Hindoos, not even the learn- 
ed Brahmins, can interpret their meaning. 

About sixty miles up the Gunduc, one of the 
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tribtttsries of the Ganges, is a colamn 6f brick, 
approaching in its colossal dimensions to the^ 
huge pyramids of Egypt. It is supposed to haye 
been erected as a shrine for the god Maha Deo. 
At the present it is very much decayed^ yet suf- 
ficient remains to show its original form to have 
been a cylinder placed upon the frustrum of a 
cone, and reared to such a heip^ht as to be seen 
at a great distance. An English traveller (Mr. 
Burrow) gives the dimensions of this structure, 
as follows : diameter of column at its base, three 
hundred and sixty-three feet^ height of the 
conic frustrum on which the cylinder is placed, 
ninety-three feet ; . diameter of cylinder sixty- 
four feet; entire height one hundred and fifty 
eight feet. The cone and cylinder are made of 
burnt brick, but when they were erected cannot 
be determined. 
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"We hare previously mentioned that the C%i» 
nese cultivated arcmtecture at a very early 
period, not more than two hundred years after. 
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the flood. Their style is peculiar, and is bnt an 
imitation, in form, of the original tent. They 
have very few monuments, but pagodas or tern* 
pies of worship are profusely scattered over ^e 
empire. Their temples and houses are both im« 
itations of the tent, though the latter are often 
many stories high and splendidly ornamented. 
The most remarkable of these structures is the' 
porcelain tower, situated in the vast plain near 
the city of Nankin. Its form is octagon, with 
nine arched stories, encrusted with marble in the 
interior, and covered with porcelain without. At 
each story is a gallery with green roofs and gild- 
ed pillars, from which are suspended little bells 
that send forth an agreeable sound when agi- 
tated by the wind. So neatly are the plates of 
porcelam joined that it is impossible to discover 
the joints, and the enameling used being of green, 
yellow, and red colors, ^ives it the appearance of 
being studded with gold, emeralds, and rubies. 
The pinnacle is surmounted by a huge pine-apple 
of solid gold. This building is said to have ex- 
isted eignt hundred years without injury. 

But among the most ancient specimens of 
Chinese architecture extant, are ruins of whai 
seems once to have been a magnificent city, sit- 
uated near the sea-shore on the borders of Pegu. 
The place is known by the name of the Seven 
Pagodas, Several of these temples excavated 
in the solid rock, are to be seen there, in which 
are sculptures nearly resembling the Egyptian 
and Hindoo, with the exception that the repre- 
sentation of lions and other animals are more 
perfect and correct than those of Ellora. One 
of these pagodas seems to have been left unfin- 
ished in consequence of some mighty convolsion 
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of nature, for the rock out of which it is hewn 
is rent from top to bottom, leaving a yawning 
fissure through the centre of the temple. Soma 
pagodas partly immersed, and others entirely so, 
by the ocean, are to be seen in the vicinity ; and 
it is supposed that some terrible earthquake whose 
shock rent the rock just mentioned, engulphed 
the city in the general ruin which it now exhib- 
its. The pagodas which yet remain above water, 
bear great resembl^ce to the Egyptian style of 
building, and were probably the work of a peo* 
pie contemporary with thofte who reared the tem- 
ple of Carnac, or excavated the cavern fanes ot 
Elephanta. 

The temple of Shoe-madoo was erected about 
six hundred years before Christ, and is still in a 
fine state of preservation. It consists of a solid 
pyramid builf upon a double terrace, one raised 
above another. It is constructed of brick with- 
out any excavation, and its diameter at the base 
is one hundred and sixty-two feet. The lower 
terrace is quadrangular, each side of which is 
one thousand four hundred feet, and the upper 
one six hundred and eighty-four feet. On these 
terraces are situated the dwellings of the priests. 
On the top of the temple or pyramid is a iee or 
gallery, in the form of an umbrella, fifty-six feet 
in circumference, and superbly g^lt. 

At Thibet is a magnificent tomb supposed to be 
a work of great antiquity, and in its style very 
much resembles the pagodas of the present day. 
In fftct, comparing the remains of ancient Chi- 
nese architecture with the descriptions of build- 
ings given by Marco Polo, and those of the pres- 
ent day, it is obvious that very little difiTerenca' 
has been made in their style, during the lapse of 
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many ages. So also with the Hindoos. Their 
present temples and shrines, and dwellings, vary 
but little from those of their earlier ancestors ; 
and the present political condition of India, com- 
bined with the social degeneracy of its inhabi- 
tants, renders it quite certain that architecture 
and every other branch of the fine arts must 
gradually decline, and all the glory of their past 
greatness be eclipsed for ages, perhaps for ever. 

The Persians, or Iranians as they are properly 
styled, cultivated architecture at a very early 
period. Some writers advance the supposition 
that Iran, commonly called Persia, is the oldest 
empire on the globe, and Sir William Jones, that 
most learned and indefatigable investigator, gives 
it as his opinion, that it was the centre of popu- 
lation, arts, literature, languages, and science, 
and that Assyria, Egypt, and the whole of Chin- 
India are indebted to Iran, for their population 
and knowledge. And yet history and tradition 
are very barren so far as regards their architecture 
and other branches of the fine arts, and we are 
obliged to rely mainly upon the ruins that exist, 
for the knowledge we possess of their advance- 
ment in these indications of civilization and 
refinement. 

The principal architectural ntins in this region, 
are those of Persepolis^ the ancient capital of 
Persia. It was situated in a vast plain, surround- 
ed by an amphitheatre of mountains of consid- 
erable height. The most magnificent part of the 
ruins is at Ischilmanar, or forty column^y so call- 
ed from the fact that when the Mahometans in- 
vaded that part of the empire, forty columns 
were then standing, supposed to be the remains 
of an edifice erected by King Schemscheddin. 
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At the present there are only nineteen of these 
columns erect. Each of these is surmounted hy. 
the figure of some well known animal. This is 
an important fact in proof of the great antiquity 
of this structure, for the Persians, in the earlier 
ages of the world, worshipped deity in the open 
air, either in groves, or, as in this case, within 
an area surrounded by columns without archi- 
traves or roofs. These columns are formed of 
exceedingly white marble with which the moun- 
tains in the vicinity abound. 

Near this columnar temple is the ruins of what 
travellers suppose to have been a palace. Fif- 
teen columns are still standing, which are nearly 
eighty feet in height. The pedestals are beauti- 
fully sculptured, the. shafts are enfluted, and the 
capitals are adorned with a great profusion of 
ornamental work, more resembling fretting than 
foliage* Near this is a large square building 
with a granite door. The inner doors and the 
casements of the windows are made of black 
marble, finely polished. In the interior there are 
also some excellent basso relievos. At one en- 
trance are two large pillars, with four figures 
carved upon them, bearing spears and dressed in 
long garments. On these pillars are inscriptions 
in characters unknown at the present day. For 
more than a mile in all directions from this pal- 
ace, broken columns, entablatures and friezes are 
scattered in profusion, and t^U of the magnifi- 
cence of this ancient city when the ambitious 
Macedonian entered its portals with his destroy- 
ing legions in his train. Alexander was per- 
suaded by Thais, an abandoned courtezan, during 
one of his drui^en revels, to set it on fire, and 
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thus was almost blotted from existence one of 
the most splendid cities of the ancient world. 

Among the ancient Hebrews, architecture was 
but little cultivated, and if we except the temple 
built during the reign of Solomon, scarcely a 
monument or sacred edifice is known to have 
been erected by them. Living as they did for 
four hundred years among the Egyptians, it is 
natural to conclude that they became acquainted 
with their style of building, and accustomed to 
their mode of worship ; and hence we see them 
immediately after their deliverance, erecting a 
tabernacle or moveable temple in the wildernessi 
wherein they mi^ht worship the true God. It 
has been supposed by some that this tabernacle 
resembled in form and interior arrangement, the 
temples of the Egyptians, with the di&rence that 
in all its parts it was light, and rendered portable. 
This tabernacle was but the type of the great 
temple afterward erected by Solomon, and which 
was one of the most magnificent edifices of an* 
cient times. But this was built chiefly by PhcB- 
nieian architects, and the history of its erection 
and interior adornment, is a striking proof of the 
deficiency of the Hebrews in the practice of the 
fine arts. For a minute detail of this temple, 
the reader is referred to the Scripture book of 
Kings. 

Petra, that wonderful city of the Arabian des* 
ert, may be considered as appertaining in some 
degree to the history of Hebrew architecture. 
We confess the connexion is very weak, and de- 
pends only upon the circumstance that Edom, 
the land in which this excavated city is situated, 
was the portion allotted to Esau, the brother of 

^oby and a descendant of Abraham, die father 
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of the Hebrews, This city, so graphically de- 
scribed by Stephens and JBuckingham, is sup* 
posed by the former to have been built by the 
immediate descendants of Esau, more than thir- 
ty-five centuries ago. In the earliest ages to 
which authentic history refers, we find this city 
mentioned as the central point to which all the 
caravans of India, Persia, Arabia, and Eastern 
Egypt came, laden with the riches of these 
countries. Edom was governed by eight succes- 
sive kings and a long line of dukes or petty 
sovereigns, long before Saul, the first king of the 
Jews, was anointed ; and for many generations 
they held the Israelites in subjection. Eight 
hundred years before Christ, Petra was captured 
by the Jeiys, by whom it was held for several 
centuries. About one hundred years before the 
Christian era, fifty thousand men issued from its 
rocky portals, and invested Jerusalem, but the 
Romans advanced upon them, slew many, pur- 
sued them into their own country, and finally 
subjected them to the Roman yoke.- For nearly 
three hundred years, Petra was a Roman prov- 
ince. 

A great portion of this city lies between two 
mountains, or rather, within a ravine, and pal- 
aces, temples and tombs, are cut out of the solid 
stone on either side. The rocks are from five 
hundred to a thousand feet in height : their bases 
are formed into magnificent temples, with beautiful 
polished columns, and highly ornamented friezes, 
while their summits, covered with oleanders, 
figs, ivy, and other shrubbery, present all the 
wildness of primeval nature. Our limits will 
not permit us to notice this city in detail ; the 
reader will find it minutely and graphically de*^ 

5* 
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scribed in the work by Mr. Stephens, already re- 
ferred to. 

We now turn to Greece — ^that land where the 
true nobility of the human character was early 
developed — ^that land where architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, poetry, and all the higher pursuits 
of science and literature were elevated and re- 
fined by intellect of the most exalted character, 
and where those unalterable principles of the arts 
which first appeared in India, Iran, and Egypt, 
were reduced to the nicest rules and sanctified 
by the beauties of simplicitt. The wide field 
which we have already surveyed is filled, with 
the colossal and the grand, and we have seem- 
ingly been treading amid the wrecks of the 
wonderful productions of a race of giants. We 
have trodden the ground where the primeval in- 
habitants of the earth sojourned, and held con- 
verse with the mighty chronicles of their great- 
niess, towering up amid the sands of Egypt, upon 
the lovely plains of Persepolis, on the banks of 
the Ganges, or upon the Chin-India coast. But 
we now turn to a new field — ^a land where the 
colossal in art dwindled into the exquisite propor- 
tions of the natural, and where correct taste 
ohose nature for models in the imitative arts, and 
Simplicity of design in architecture. 

In Greece, us in every other country, architec- 
ture kept pace with social advancement, and 
hence the development of its excellence was 
gradnaL About fifteen hundred years before 
Uhrist, Cecrops proceeded to Greece with a col- 
ony from Egypt. The primitive inhabitants were 
rude, and lived in caves or very mean huts, and 
Cecrops taught them the art of building. He 
founded the city of Cecropia, afterward called 
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Athens, and built a fortress upon a hill, where the 
celebrated Parthenon subsequently stood. About 
this time, Cadmus of Egyptian Thebes went 
into Greece, where he introduced learning and 
science, and built Grecian Thebes in imitation of 
his native city. Troy was also founded about 
this period by Scamander, and Argos, Sparta, 
Sicyon, and Mycense, soon succeeded them. 
But, still, architecture was ia its infancy, for 
that all-pervading religion which characterized 
the period of Pericles, was then but imperfectly 
known. Even in the time of Homer, the tem- 
ples were little else than rude huts, covered over 
with laurel and other evergreens ; and from the 
remains of these primitive cities we learn the 
fact, that, when stone was used in building, it 
was unhewn, and the blocks were disposed with 
little regard to design. 

The Greeks used timber in their earlier sacred 
edifices, and it is supposed that their gods were 
fibrst worshipped in no other temples but groves. 
Next to wood they used brick, the manufacture 
of which was an art taught them by the Egyp- 
tians, where it was very early known. Stone 
succeeded brick, and the first edifice built of this 
material, was the the temple of Apollo at Delphos, 
erected by Amphyction. For a lone* time, stone, 
often unhewn or partly hewn, was the prevailing 
material for their temples, and it was not till more 
than Gve centuries- after the founding of Athens 
that polished marble was used. 

The Greek style of architecture has been 
classed under five heads, or epochs. This clas- 
sification is made because at five different periods 
the style changed, the older being superseded by 
improvements in the new. The first epochi 
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duriDg which the Greeks progressed from sim* 
pie hut or cabin buildiDg with wood to the more 
solid stone edifices, embraces a period of about 
six hundred years. The only positive remains 
of this style are the ruins of Mycen® and other 
primitive cities before mentioned: they were 
the first rude attempts at building with stone. 
So huge are some of the blocks used, that it was 
deemed by early writers, impossible for men of 
common stature to have reared them, and hence 
they concluded that these cities were built by 
the Cyclops, a reputed race of giants. The 
temple at Delphos, built by Trophonius, and 
those erected by Agamedes and DsBdalus, belong 
to this period of the art. Homer gives a some- 
what minute description of the palace of Priam 
at Troy, which also belongs to this class, but as 
his description gives us no information concern- 
ing the style and taste of these times, we will 
omit it. 

The second period includes from the time of 
Theodorus of Samos, about seven hundred years 
B. C, to the time of Pericles, when art of every 
description received an impulse in Greece thai 
carried it to its greatest perfection. This period 
is marked by the use of polished marble in build- 
ing, and a great advance in beauty of design and 
finish. 

The third period includes from the time of 
Pericles to that of Alexander the Great, about 
three hundred years B. C. During this period 
lived the most celebrated artists of antiquity. 
Among these were Hippodamus of Miletus, Phi- 
dias, Ictinus, and Gallicrates, who were conjoint- 
ly employed in building the Parthenon, that 
splendid temple of Minerva, at Athens. 
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The fourth period extends from Alexander to 
Augustus Caesar, the time of the commencement of 
our era. During the reign of the Grecian mon« 
archs who succeeded Alexander the Great, Alex- 
andria hecame the principal school of the arts. 
This city was founded hy Dinocrates hy order of 
Alexander. This artist proposed to form Mount 
Athos into a colossal statue of th^ emperor ; but 
the project was abandoned. A similar proposi- 
tion was once made to form one of the peaks of 
the Alps into a statue of Buonaparte. 

The principal architects who lived during this 
fourth period, and who brought the three Gre- 
cian orders to their nicest perfection, were Sau- 
rus and Batrachus. They were employed by 
the Romans to execute several works m the im- 
perial city. The Roman senate would not allow 
them to put their names upon their works, but 
they carved devices of animals, whose names by 
a proper transposition of the letters, formed an- 
agrams of their own. 

The fifth and last period of Grecian architec- 
ture, extends from the reign of Augustus to that 
of Constantine in the third century. During the 
whole time of these successive epochs in Gre- 
cian art, embracing more than fifteen centuries, 
we may see the elements of refinement at work 
in reducing the colossal, in inventing stem rules 
founded upon unalterable principles, and in com- 
bining beauty and simplicity with such exquisite 
adaptation, as to supersede all prior efforts in 
building, and to exceed all subsequent ones. Im- 
provement was constantly on the march, and 
amid all the mutations of government during 
that long period, no degeneracy in their archi- 
tecture was visible, until the Roman despoiled 



Iter fair cities, and scathed her 
groves and smiling- plains with the 
fire of conquest. 

The architecture of the Greeks, 
and of their successors, the Ro- 
mans, is generally divided into 
certain modes called oksers, named 
after the countries where they are 
supposed to have been invented. 
They are called Tvtcan, from Tus- 
cany } Doric, from Doria ; Ionic, 
from Ionia ; Corinthian, from Cor- 
inth ; and Composite, a name given 
to a Soman order. Of the deri- 
vation of the several orders, there 
is eome diepute. Vitruvius gives, 
what he conceives to be the truth 
ia these matters, but his authority 
has been questioned by some. We 
will first notice the three classical 
orders of antiquity, the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian. 

Vitruvius states, that when Do- 
ruB, the son of Helenus and the 
nymph Optice reigned over Achaia 
and all Peloponessus, he built in 
the ancient city of Argos, a tem- 
ple to Juno, which was formed, by 
chance, of the order since called 
. Doric. Similar temples were after- 
ward raised in otherparts of Achaia, 
of the same style and proportions. 
Doiio. "^^^ most perfect specitnen of this 

order, is the Parthenon, a detailed 
description of which will be found in the fifth 
part of this work. It was built by PeTlcles, 
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aboDt foar hundred Bnd fifty yesn B. C. Tho 
proportiens of the Doric order are : The height 
of the column, including its capital and base, 
siiteea modules :* the height of the entablature, 
four modules j which being; divided into eight 
parts, two are for the architrave, three for the 
frieze, and three for the cor- 
nice ; the base is one module 
in height ; the capital thirty- 
two mroutes, or a little mote. 
The annexed engTaving repre- 
sents a sectional view of the 
Tuscan and Doric orders. 
Figure 2 is the Doric, and 
shows the column, architraTe, 
frieze, and cornice. 

The Ionic order originated 
as follows, according to Vi- 
truvius. At a general assem- 
bly of the Grecian states, 
thirteen colonies were sent 
into Asia by the Athenians. 
This expedition was led by 
Ion, whom the Delphic oracle 
Bcknowledg^ed to be the ofl^ 
FiR 1 Pis 2. ■P''™^ o*^ Apollo, They set- 
 tied upon the borders of Caria, 

and buih seTeral large cities, among which was 
Smyrna, upon its present site. They named them- 
selves lonians, after their leader, and having 
efiectually expelled the former inhabitants, they 
erected many temples, among which was one 
dedicated to Apollo. They had seen and ad- 

* A moduie in an« half of tbe lower dtimsur of a column, 

and each module is divided imo thirty minuiu. ByihsMpni- 
ponjonate meanremants the order* an fubioned. 
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mired ths Doric order, but 
being unKcquaioted with the 
proportioQi, they meaeured a 
man's height by the length of 
the foot, which they found to 
be a sixth part thereof, and 
from thence determined the 
proportions of the columns. 
They afterward built the tem- 
ple of Diana on similar prin- 
ciples, using the female figure 
instead of the male. Under 
this they placed a base as a 
shoe to the foot, added volutes 
to the capital in imitation of 
graceful curls of hair, and 
made channels or fiutes in the 
shaft to imitate the folds of a 
female garment. The archi- 
tectural proportions of the 
Ionic are : Height of coltunn, 
eighteen modules; entablature, 
four and a half modules ; cap- 
ital twenty-one minutes ; base, 
thirty minutes in height ; the 
shaft has twenty or twenty- 
fonr flutings. The entablature 
being divided into ten equal 
parts, three are for the archi- 
trave, three for the frieze, and 
four for the cornice. Inter- 
columniation from centre to 
centre of column, six modules, 
five minutes and two fifths. 

The moat beautiful Grecian 
specimens of this order are 
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the temple on the lUyssus, 
and the temples of Neptune 
Erectheus, and Minerva 
Polias, in the Acropolis 
at Athens. Of these three, 
the temple on the Illyssus 
is the plainer. Its volute 
consists of a single spiral 
with a deep channel be- 
tween. In the capitals of 
the temple of Minerva, 
the volutes are formed of 
three spirals, and adorned 
with honey-suckles. The 
engraving represents sec- 
tional views of this order, 
of different proportions. 

The third order is the 
Corinthian. The inven- 
tion of its capital is thus 
delated by' Vitmvias. A Corinthian virgin, jusi 
marriageable, being attacked by a fatal disorder, 
died. After her burial, her nurse collected some 
Tases and toys which j^eased her when living, 
pat them in a basket and placed it on the top of 
her tomb, covering it with a tile that it might 
endure the longer in the open air. The basket 
laeing placed on a root of acaenthas, depressed it 
in the middle, occasioning the leaves and stalks 
•which grew up in the ^ring to encircle and 
twine round the basket; but being resisted by 
tiie angles of the tile, they convolved at tb« ez- 
.tremities in the form of volutes. This was seen 
by CaUimachus, called on account of his taste 
and skill in sculpture, Gatatechnos, who, delight- 
ed with the novelty of its figure, and its delicate 

6 
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uid appiopriate form encircled by the benntifiil 
foliage, formed from its model a new capiul to 
Bome columns he had sculptured at Corinth, thus 
composing this most elegant and beantifal of the 
orders. Oar engraving iUustrates this pleasing 
story, which has been piononnced by some a 
splendid fable. But we can see no reason what- 
ever for doubting the story, for such a train of 
circumstances and results might occur withotd 
being considered at all extraordinary oc mirm«> 
nlons. 

Some attribute the origin of the Corinthian 
order (and indeed all others) to the Egyptians. 
This hypothesis is founded partly on the fact 
that Cecrops, Cadmus, and Dndahis, who figured 
conspicuously in the early history of Greciaa 
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Corintluaii Ca^taL 
srt, were Egyptians, and partly on another fact, 
that in the volutes and other ornaments, there is 
a resemblance. And Belzoni asserts that-lsis is 
the same as lo with the Gireeks, and as her head 
oi fiurls formed capitals, it may be said they 
were Isis-lilce, lo-like, or Ionic. 

In the Corinthian order, the base is one mod- 
ule in height; the shaft sixteen modules and 
twenty minutes, and the capital two modules 
ten muutes ; giving ten diameters to the whole 
column. The architrave and frieze are each, one 
module fifteen minutes in height, and the c 
two modnlei. 
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One of the most beauti- 
ful specimens of the Co- 
rinthian order in Greece, 
and which has been pro- 
nounced the only pore one, 
is a monument of Lysi- 
crates, a view of which ia 

f'ven on the next page, 
he capitals are said to 
be beautifully formed, al- 
though in the entablature, 
a disproportionatv size ia 
observed. The finest Ro- 
man specimen of this or- 
der, is found in the three 
columns of the Campo Vac- 
cino at Rome, but the ex- 
treme richness of their 
CoriathiuL capitals renders them too 

expensive for general adop- 
tion. The ancients employed this order in boild- 
inga where elegance, gaiety, and ma^ificence 
were required, such as temples dedicated to 
Venus, Flora, Proserpine, and the nymphs of 
fountains and rivers. It maybe properly used in 
theatres, dancing saloons and banqueting rooms, 
on account of the gaiety of its appearance. 

Of all the specimens of Greek sacred architec- 
ture extant, the Parthenon at Athens is the most 
perfect.* Its front frieze exhibits astyie of sculp- 
turesque ornament, called metope, that was first 
adopted in the time of Pericles. The temples of 
Jupiter Olympus at Athens, the ancient temple 
at Corinth, and the temples of P»stum, a Greek 

* For descriptioD, «h fifth put of thii Twfc. 
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Uonument of Lyil^vtM. 



city in Italy, wete all magnificent specimens of 
art. But they are now almost entirely destroy- 
ed. The remains of Fcestum, show concluaively 
that it was once a splendid city, where the arts 
were highly cultivated. Now, it presents noth- 
ing but magnificent ruins, which 
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Toward the year 930, Psstum was sacked by 
the Saracens, and partially destroyed; but its 
final almost entire demolition did not take place 
till nearly two centuries after, when Robert 
Guiscard, one of the stem crusaders, razed every 
beautiful temple to the earth, and conveyed the 
fragments of splendid verd*antique columns to 
Salerno, to serve toward the construction of a 
church. 

The walls of Psestum enclose a great quantity 
of ruins, but the chief are three temples of va- 
rious Isizes. They are of the Doric order, vary- 
ing from that of the Parthenon ; and the smaller 
one is different from all other temples ever 
known, in having nine columns in front. They 
are supposed to oe coeval with the Parthenon in 
their erection, perhaps somewhat earlier. 

The Etruscans, a very ancient people of an- 
tiquity, occupying the country in Italy known as 
Tuscany, are thought to have cultivated archi- 
tecture with the same taste and success, as they 
did the other arts of design. Their earlier tem- 
ples were small in size, often no larger than suf 
ficient to contain the statue intended to be wor- 
shipped, and sometimes an altar. The Etruscans 
were a colony from Greece, and it is supposed 
they cultivated the arts before Cadmus entered 
that country. The sacred architecture of the 
Romans is said to have been derived from the 
Etruscans ; and it is well known that they were 
employed in building the capitol, and the temples 
of Jupiter, Janus, &c. But before leaving the 
subject of Grecian architecture, we will briefly 
noticd" the use of hnmui figures instead of col- 
umns for the support of an entablature, as has 
been frequently observed. These are usually 
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e«Ued Caryalidet, oa^of which is rftprewnted in 
the aniiexed cut. We 
will give VitniTius's ac- 
count of their origin. 
"Carya, a city of Pelo- 
jMuesBus, took part with 
the PeisiuiB against the 
Grecian state  When 
the country waa freed 
froiD iu invader*, the 
Greekii turned their arma 
against the Caryans, and 
upon the capture of the 
city, put the males to the 
Bwoid, and led the women 
into captivity. The ar- 
chitects of that time, for 
the purpose of perpetua- 
ting the ignominy of this 
C«y.tid., P««P'«' ''"'^^^ o/columns 

in the porticos of their 
buildings, substituted statues of these women, 
faithfully copying their ornaments and the dra- 
per^ with which they were attired, the mode of 
which they were not permitted to change." 

Modern tvriters dissent from this opinion of 
Vitruvius respecting the origin of this use of 
the human figure, on' the ground that no Greek 
historians mention this fact, and that animals 
were used for the same purpose a long time pre- 
vious to the period in question. Mr. Gwilt, an 
ingenious writer, remarks, that in the Grecian 
mythology we have a story of a nymph named 
CoTya, who was changed by Sacchus into a nut 
tree, and her sisters into stones, and that they 
were worshipped under the name of Cargatit. 
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The fignies of these were ^mplojred m columiui 
in the teisple or Dunn, and Delng used there 
they were undoubtedly adopted in other baild- 



ings. 
Thee 



cenotBphs or tombs of the ancienta, were 
splendidly ornamented, and often presented an- 
imals and human figures, perfomiBg the same 
office as that of the Caryatides. In another part 
of this work we have g^ren a description of the 
tomb of kbg Afausolus, which may be coBstdH- 
ed K good specimen of the most splendid of 
';hese ancient sepulchres. Our engraving r^- 
■esents a cenotaph erected to the memory of one 
)f the Komon «mperore. In this case, the oma- 
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mentfif consist of headi^ supported by wreaths of 
flowers. Speaking of the use of wreaths, Mr. 
Eempe observes: — ^^ Garlands were so much 
used by the ancients at their sacrificial and 
social feasts, that as the patines for libation, and 
the seuUs of victims, from being at first suspend- 
ed on the friezea of their temples, became at last 
aculptnred on them in stone, so were the vegeta* 
l>le wreaths transferred in the same manner. 
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Roman Architecture— Itsprofiiae Ornaments— Tmcan tnd Com- 
posite Orders— Oval Columna— The Pantheon— Temple of 
Coscoid'-Triumphal Arche»— Arch of Constantine— Col- 
umns— Architecture of the middle Age»— Church of the Apos- 
tles at Florence— Decadence and Revival of the Art«-Church 
of St. Miniate— Cimaboe— St Petet's Church at Rome — ^De> 
partuie from claasie Rules— Saxon Architecture— Round and 

glinted Arches— En^sh decorative Style— Florid Styl»» 
aracenic and Grothic Ajxhitecture— On^in of the Latter- 
Jones and Wren — Spire of Bow— DecKne of Architecture 
Doling the Commonwealth— British monumental Architec- 
ture— Stonehenge— Rocking Stones— The round Towers of 
Ireland— Architectural Remains' of Central America — ^Palen- 
que— Mflodoo— Pyranids— Arehiteeture of Uidted States. 

Thb para architectare of Greece is undoubt- 
edly superior to that of every other nation. .Her 
artists adhered r^idly to rules and principles, and 
never violated ffood taste by infringing upon sim- 

?licity* The Romans were the reverse of this, 
'hey were not only copyists of the Greeks, but 
they laid a profusion of ornaments upon every 
thing they touched, in a fantastic variety of forms. 
Their buildinga poasessed splendor, and exhibit- 
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ed vattness of conception coupled with a prod- 
igal expenditure of treasure ; but the man of 
caste will say, as a late writer observes, ^^ give 
me simplicity and good design, and keep your 

ornaments for children." 

The Romans eyeryix4iere im- 
itated but misrepresented the 
Greeks. The Doric of the Pan- 
theon at Rome, is not the Do- 
ric of the Parthenon at Athens, 
and so with their other imita- 
tions of the pure classic orders. 
^' We find manv of their build- 
ings frivolously and effemi- 
nately rich in ornament, and 
miserably deficient in inven- 
tion and good taste. For with 
fillets upon fillets, and bands 
over beads, and beads over 
bands, cavettos and cimas both 
right and reversed, with orna- 
mented plain faces, (excuse 
the bull,) carvings, and den- 
tels and denticles, drops and 
flowers and festoons, and other 
tawdry misplaced and misap- 
plied ornaments, they disfig- 
ured their spoilations from the 
Greeks." This applies more 
particularly to the ComfonU 
order. 

To the three Grecian orders, 
the Romans added two more, 
the Ttucan and CompoHie. 

The Tuscan, as an antique, 

Tnaeui. ^<^* &o^ ®^*^ ^^ ^® present, 
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no specimens having been found among the ruins 
of Koman edifices. It is only in the works of 
Yitruvias, who flouidshed in the reign of Au- 
gustus Cffisar, that we have any description of it, 
and that is so vague and inconclusive, that mod- 
em architects have differed widely in their ideas 
of its proportions. Palladio composed two pro- 
files of it, one from Vitruvius, the other from his 
own ideas of a simplification of the Doric. 

Sir William Chambers gives it the following 
proportions, derived from the most approved 
specimens: — Column, fourteen modules; entab- 
lature, three modules fifteen minutes. Of the 
former the base is one module ; the shaft, (in- 
cluding the astragal which divides it from the 
capital,) twelve modules, and the capital one. 
Of the latter, the architrave, (including the fillet,) 
thirty-one minutes and a half; the frieze the 
same ; and the cornice, forty-two minutes. The 
Tuscan admits of no ornaments noit flutes in the 
columns, but rustic cinctures ar« sometimes rep- 
resented on the shaft as shewn in fig. 1. page 59. 

The Roman or Composite order, is formed by 
a combination of the Ionic and Corinthian^ and 
hence its name. This order is distinguished for 
its profusion of ornaments { it is heavy bat not 
gprand — ^rich but not beautiful. In the entabla- 
ture the dentils of the Ionic, the mutules of the 
Doric, and the enrichments of the Corinthian, 
are combined. The base is generally extremely 
beautiful; it consists of two tori, (semicircular 
moulding,) with two scotia^ (hollow itaoulding,) 
enclosing an astragal. 

The measures of this order are : base, thirty 
minutes ; shdft, sixteen modules twenty minutes'; 
capital, two modules ten minutes. The archi- 
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tTare, fivrty-fiTe minates ; frieze, forty-£v« mm 
ates, and the eoniiee, two modnlea. The Com. 
jatite order was g«nenti]r lued by the Bomaiu^ 
in theii triumphal arc he a. 

A few aticient examples of oval colttmns hare 
be«n fonnd, where the surface of the goIdibd is 
«l(m;ated by a l»oad plane tqtace on the two op- 
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posite sides of the shaft. Some fragments of 
this style were found in the island of Delos, and 
on Mount Trinity at Rome are two specimens. 
In a tomh near Mylasso in Greece, oval columns 
were discovered. Bat any departure from the 
classic orders of Greece, are violations of taste, 
for Thompson has truly said that architecture 
was 

"By Oreece refined, 
And imilmg hifi^h to bright perfection brought, 
Sac^h thy sure rulee, that Gothi of every age, 
Who scorned thine aid, have only loaded earth 
With labored, heavy monumenta of shame." 

Of all the remains of Soman sacred architecture, 
erected when she was in her ^eatest glory, the 
Pantheon, or temple of all the gods is the hest. It 
has been pronounced the master^piece of Roman 
architecture, even as it is at present, stripped of 
all the statues which adorned it in the time of 
Augustus. This temple was built by Marcus 
Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus, a few years 
before the Christian era, and was dedicated to 
Mars, and Jupiter the Avenger, in memory of the 
victory obtained by Augustus over Anthony and 
Cleopatra. Bronze ornaments decoratea the 
panels of the cupola, and in niches were the 
statues of all the ^ods. The interior is round» 
and is one hundred and thirty-two feet in diam- 
eter, exclusive of the niches. The height from 
the pavement to the summit, is the same as the 
diameter } the walls are nineteen feet thick, in 
which are niches formed of the Corinthian order, 
and which are used for chapels and altars. This 
edifice is well preserved. 

The temple of Concord, at Agrigentum in 
Sicily, is another extant specimen of Roman ar* 

7 
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cfaitecture, but of that heavy and profusely dec* 
orated style which bad taste suggested. In the 
imperial city were many fine temples, now al- 
most entirely in ruins. Of these, the temple of 
Janus was the most magnificent. 

Many of the triumphal arches of the Romans 
exhibited the best style of their architecture, for 
they were as anxious to add splendor to the vic- 
tories of their generals, as they were to decorate 
the shrines of their gods. These monuments 
consisted of a grand portico or archway, set up 
at the entrance of a (own, in its principal street, 
upon a bridge, or in some public road, along 
which the victor was to pass. In the earlier 
periods of this strictly Roman custom, merely 
plain unadorned arches were erected, but in time 
they became magnificent and costly structures, 
covered with sculptures, and supported by col- 
umns of the greatest splendor. 

Of all these antique arches, that known as the 
arch of C'onstantine is the best preserved. It is 
supposed, however, that it is the one erected by 
order of the senate, in honor of Trajan, as it ex- 
hibits sculptured records of his achievements; 
and further, that the art had too much declined 
in the time of Constantino, to have produced a 
work of such excellence. 

Columns were also erected in honor of empe* 
rors, consuls, and generals, who deserved public 
thanks. The most splendid and best preserved 
one is that of Trajan, which we have described 
in detail in the second part of this work. 

In the general confusion and oblivion of learn- 
ing, science, and art, which succeeded the deca- 
dence of the Roman empire, architecture was 
overwhelmed^ and we find it like sculpture and 
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painting, struggling amid the night of ignorance 
which overspread the world for centuries, for a 
feeble and sickly existence^ Its pathway was 
lighted by the half obscured radiance of the star 
of Christianity, and that vitality which piety 
gave it in the erection of churches and altars, it 
communicated to its sister arts. From the fifth 
to the ninth century, it was almost wholly neg- 
lected, and notwithstanding the many fine speci* 
mens of the Roman style then existing in Italy, 
very few of them were copied. 

Charlemagne, who burst forth like a meteor 
amid the darkness of Europe, gave a great im- 
pulse to architecture, and during his reign sev- 
eral fine churches were built. At Florence he 
erected the church of the Apostles, which was 
completed in the year 805. This appears to 
have been the first efibrt to revive the buried 
architecture of ancient times. ' So nearly in ac- 
cordance with classic rules was this edifice con- 
structed, that more than six hundred years after- 
ward, an architect named Bruneleschi copied it 
as a fine model for a- church which he built. 

With the departure of Charlemagne, the glories 
of his empire passed away, and the arts, momen- 
tarily resuscitated, relapsed again into their for- 
mer oblivion. Two centuries passed away, the 
spirit of chivalry aroused all the dormant ener- 
gies of the human mind, and again architecture 
was cultivated for a brief space. In Florence, 
as before, it first made its appearance, and the 
church of St. Miniate arose, a beautiful specimen 
of the best Roman style. Again the same period 
elapsed, and Cimabue, the father of modern paint- 
ers, and the reviver of the art in Italy, turned 
a. portion of the attention of his great genius to 
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arehiteeture. He studied the antique critically^ 
and became, theoretically, a thorough cUtsfiical 
architect. By his instruction Arnolpho Lapo be* 
came very proficient in the art, and was esteem- 
ed the wonder of the age. He built the cathe* 
dral of St. Marie del Fiore, the largest Christian 
church in the world, next to St. Peter's at Rome. 
Although this structure falls far short of classic 
elegance, yet so wonderful was his skill consid* 
ered, as displayed in its erection, that the dome, 
beinc unfinished at the time of the artist's death, 
was left upward of one hundred and fifty years, 
before another one was found competent to com* 
plete it. Bruneleschi, already mentioned, was 
the artist who finished it. He died in 1444, and 
may be considered the reviver of classical ar- 
chitecture among modems. The Pitti palace at 
Florence was erected by him, and is considered 
his master-piece. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, 
pope Nicholas V. extended encouragement to 
architecture. This is the first notice of its ob- 
taining the aid of government, after its declen* 
sion with the Somana. At this time Leon Bap- 
tista Alberti, and Sosilini, the earliest writers on 
architecture, flourished. Julius IL also^ gave 
great encouragement to the arts, and formed the 
resolution to rebuUd the cathedral of St. Peter 
in a style commensurate with the magnificence 
of the see. Bramante was employed to execute 
the colossal design of the pontiff but during his 
lifetime but little was done. Balthazar Peruzzi 
succeeded him, and reduced the plan, and after 
him it suffered another reduction by Antonio di 
3an Gallo. But it was reserved for the mighty 
genius of Michael Angiolo to execute what minor 
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minds had conceived, and soon that splendid ed- 
ifice, which, is now the greatest architectural 
wonder that Europe presents, arose amid the 
ruins of ancient Rome. Such an example was 
followed in other cities throughout Europe, and 
immediately succeeding Angiolo's time, architec- 
ture rapidly advanced according to classic rules. 
The celebrated Bernini was the first who deviated 
materially from these rules, and from his time 
may be dated the decline of the art in Italy. It 
was during the period just referred to, that some 
of the most splendid sacred edifices of Europe 
were erected, such as the Milan cathedral, the 
cathedral at Rhejms, St. Mark's at Venice, and 
many others of less note. 

The Saxons cultivated architecture in Great 
Britain at an early date, probably in the sixth or 
eighth century, or about the time that Christian- 
ity was introduced among them. They un- 
doubtedly saw many remains of Roman edifices 
wliich arrested their attention, and "these, in 
their newly erected churches they aspired to 
imitate, but their workmen, ignorant of the prin- 
ciplesVhich guided the architects of these splen- 
did ruins, produced only the general outlines of 
their patterns, and those clumsy forms continued 
to be practised with little alteration till the end 
of the twelfth century. But now, as the tumult 
excited by the iQvasion subsided, and the genius 
of the nation improved, a taste for the fine arts 
began to show itself, and architecture assumed a 
different and novel aspect. Instead of tamely 
treading in the steps of their predecessors, the 
architects of these times devised a stvle as sci- 
entific as it was grand) and as beautiful as new." 

7* 
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This wa* the Gothic, of which we dull tnst 
more fully hcTeafter. 



CSrculai Aich. 
The arch is one of the principal featnres in mod* 
em architecture, and enables the artist to give a 
light and graceful ele^nce to his structures which 
eonld not be done in the absence of this principle. 
The archea of the earlier Saxons were circolar, 
as represented in the engraving, and a few apeci- 
mens of this style of building' may still be seen in 
some parts of England. This style generally 
prevailed during the reigns of the Suon and Nor- 
man kings of Britain. It w»s the earliest form 
adopted by the Saxons, and continued in use till 
the reign of Stephen, about the year 1 135. The 
best pre seired specimens are, the entrance to 
the Temple church, London ; the abhey gate, 
Bristol ; and the church of Romsey, in Ham];)- 
— ahire. The above engraving represents the en-- 
*e to the Temple chuich. , The doors of this 
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Style are generally very richly carved, as veil 
a* portions of the arches. 

During the reign of Henry HI. the circular 
arch hegan to disappear, and about 1220, it was 
entirely superseded by the pointed arch. The 
change, however, was gradual, and in some build* 
ingfl both kinds were intermingled. Sevcfal 
Bpecimens of this half NormBn style, aa it was 
called, are still to be seen, the most beautiful of 
irhtch is the dobr of St. Mary's, Lincoln, repre- 
seated in the subjoined engravrng. This is called 



th« Early English Style. At first, the windows 
were T«ry narrow in proportion to their height, 
aod were called lancet-Bhapfld ; two o; tuee 
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Were frequently seeii together, conhected by a 
drip-stone. But they were soon made wider, 
and divisions and ornaments were iiitroduced. 

There have been many conjectures concerning 
the origin of this style, so nearly resembling the 
more truly Gothic which soon afterward appear- 
ed. The most reasonable opinion is, that the 
crusaders brought a knowledge of the pointed 
arch with them on their return from the Holy 
Land, and hence the style has been called Sara- 
cenic. It was known in the East as we have 
already observed in the mosque of Daccan, in 
India; and it was about this period that the 
Moors, then in possession of Granada, cultivated 
architecture of a similar style, to a great extents 
The Alhambra, the royal palace of the Arab 
kings of Granada, was probably one of the most 
splendid specimens of the Saracenic style, ever 
erected, it was built about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and many portions of it are 
well preserved at the present day. As this edi- 
fice belongs to domestic architecture, we shall 
notice it more in detail hereafter. 

About the year 1300, a more ornamental style 
of architecture was introduced into England and 
upon the continent. It was called the Decorated 
English Style, and was used chiefly for sacred 
edifices. The engraving on the next page repre- 
sents the doorway of Lincoln cathedral, and may 
be considered an excellent representation of this 
style, in which the windows are large and wide, 
and divided into several lights by mullions, or 
perpendicular narrow columns, branching out at 
top into various forms of tracery, such as circles, 
trifoils, &c. Ornament after ornament was ad- 
^'^d to this Btyle« until about the year 1380, ao 
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Goihic Doonraf. 

profufle were these embenishmenta, that it ob- 
tained the title of the Florid Style, and Gothio 
architecture in all its glory wai cultivated and 
admired. Tall spires, decorated to the very pin- 
nacle, shot up into the clouds, and windows of 
stained glass shed gorgeous lights over the pro- 
fuse decorations of the interior of the churches. 



Concerning the origin of Gothic architecture, 
there are varioua opinions. Dr. Mollier has 
thus hrieSy summed tbem up : " 1. From the 
hobr groves or thickets of the ancient Celtic 
nations. 2. From huts made of the entwined 
twiga of trees. S. Fiom the structure of the 
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« 

framing in wooden buildings. 4. From the pyr« 
amids of Egypt. 5. From the imitation of point- 
ed arches generated by the intersection of semi- 
circles." 

The mingling of branches over an avenue 
formed by trees, might easily suggest the point- 
ed arch, as they often form very perfect ones, 
especially the branches of elms. But it is quite 
probable that the pointed arch was first suggest- 
ed by the intersection of circles ; and as this is 
one of the peculiar characteristics of the Gothie 
style, it may be traced directly to the original 
circular arch of the Saxons, who derived their 
ideas from the Romans. Science and taste made 
improvements, and the rites of the Christian re- 
ligion, as practised from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century, no doubt had a great influence 
upon the interior form of their places of worship. 
The religious rites of Greek and Roman pagan- 
ism were (splendid and numerous, yet they were 
chiefly performed in the open air. Therefore 
architecture was brought into requisition only in 
erecting temples for their idols and altars. But 
the Christian church under the guidance of the 
Roman pontifl?*, required, in the cold regions of 
northern Europe, shelter for the worshippers, 
and hence these edifices were arranged in ac- 
cordance with the purposes for which they were 
intended. A long and lofty gallery called the 
nave was constructed for their splendid proces- 
sions I aisles were made for the reception of the 
vast multitude of witnesses of the ceremony; 
choirs were set apart for the solemn ceremonies 
of the priestly office, and chajpds were erected 
around the edifice by the bounty of grateful in* 
dividuals. Allowing this theory to be correct, a 
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theory advanced by one of the best modem wri* 
ters on architecture, and we perceive the splen- 
did Gothic edifices of Europe springing into 
being from the impulse given by the necessities of 
the religious rites to which they are consecrated. 
Their ornaments are the creations of taste, added 
to the productions of necessity and convenience. 
Yet this taste is entirely at variance with that of 
the purely classic which adorned the temples of 
Greece in her palmy days ; and the sculpturesque 
ornaments of Gothic edifices partake largely of 
the grotesque character. As a whole,, it ia 
a grand and imposing style, well adapted to 
the splendid rituals of the Christian church in 
the fifteenth century. "Gothic architecture," 
says Madame de Stael, " presents to my mind 
the image of frozen music. 

About the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, Gothic architecture declined, and more 
of the purity of the Roman style was introduced. 
Palladio, Inigio Jones, and Sir Christopher Wren, 
are the most distinguished architects of this period* 
The latter two introduced into England the Roman 
style,of which Palladio was the father. He studied 
Vitruvius carefully, and from his minute descrip- 
tions, formed beautiful plans. These the capa- 
cious mind of Jones, and the scientific genius 
of Wren improved, and they left behind them 
as monuments of their genius, the most splendid 
edifices of which England can boast. Of these, 
St. Paul's cathedral is the superior. Next to St. 
Peter's at Rome, it is the most magnificent Chris- 
tian edifice in the world, and is much superior to 
the latter in con^struction and design. 

An anecdote is told, connected with the erec- 
tion of this cathedral, which illustrates the effi* 
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ctency of presence of mind in time of danger. 
In a place about ninety feet from the ground, 
Wren had introduced a splendid piece of mosaic, 
and while walking backward upon the scaffold to 
get a good view of the work, one of the work- 
men perceived that Sir Christopher bad got 
so- near the edge, that another step would pre- 
cipitate him to the ground. . He immediately 
aeized a hammer and broke the mosaic into a 
thousand pieces. Sit Christopher ^rang for- 
ward to save the mosaic, and thereby preserved 
his life. 

The spire of Bow is one of the most elegant 
of Wren s compositions, a description of which 
will give the reader an idea of the style adopted 
at that period. Thjs spire " stands at the north- 
west angle of the church, and rises nearly plain 
to a height above the houses ; the doors on the 
external sides are enclosed in rusticated niches. 
The decorations to the doorway's are of the PaU 
ladian Doric, embellished with cherubim and 
£estoons. The tower is surmounted by a block 
cornice, and a well-proportioned balustrade. 
Each angle is relieved by a pyramidal group of 
bold scrolls, supporting a vase, between which 
rises a lofty stylobate, or continued pedestal, 
which supports a beautiful peripteral temple of 
the Corinthian order, the ceU of which supports 
the upper part of the ^ire, while it beautifully 
relieves the columns of the peristyle like an 
id. This temple is like- 
alnstrade, whence sj^ing 
oportioned and elegantly 
IS of a highly originu 
n. These elevate and 
or teinpie of a specif s of 
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composed or composite order, forming four por- 
ticoes of two columns each, the entablature 
breaking fancifully over them. The whole is 
surmounted by a very elegant obelisk or spire, 
supporting a colossal vane, in the semblance of 
a dragon of copper gilt, and a red cross under 
each wing, the heraldic emblem of the city. In 
this romantic composition, Wren has employed 
four of the orders, rising above each other in 
due proportion. The Doric in the doors, the 
Ionic in the tower, the Corinthian in the lower 
circular temple, and the Composite in the up- 
per."* 

During the Commonwealth of England, the 
decorative style of building was very much neg* 
lected, and the style of the churches then erect- 
ed partook of the puritanic spirit of the people. 
But at the Restoration, this art materially im- 
proved with the new order of things. 

About the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, architecture considerably declined both 
in England and on the continent, and since then 
there has been no material change. During the 
brief but splendid reign of Napplebh, Paris and 
other cities of France were adorned with many 
new and handsome edifices, but they chiefly be- 
long to the domestic class. Of this class, the 
plan of the new houses of Parliament in London, 
13 one of the most beautiful designs made in 
England since the time of Jones and Wren. 

Great Britain possesses many specimens of 
monumental architecture, both ancient and mod* 
era. Of these, the supposed druidical remains 
at Ston«benge, and the round towers and crom- 

8 
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lechs of Ireland and Wales, are the most ccmejrie* 
uous. It is well known that the Celtic nations, a 
portion of whom anciently inhabited Britain, prac- 
tised the Druidical mode of worship. The im- 
mense stones piled upon each other at Stonehenge, 
are allowed to be the work of the Druids, but at 
what period this work was performed, it is quite 
uncertain. The whole is composed of huge un- 
wrought stones, some standing upright like pillar/ 
or columns, and others of equal size lying hori- 
zontal, and forming architraves. Some of these 
stones are twenty-eight feet long, and seven wide. 
The architraves are let into the columns by a kind 
of tenon. The whole of this temple, (which evi- 
dently wa? ^thout a roof, as the Druids per- 
formed their rites in the open air, chiefly in 
groves,) is a hundred and ten feet in diameter, of 
a circular form, and around it is a deep trench, 
thirty feet broad. Outside of this trench are 
two huge upright stones, supposed to have form- 
ed a gateway ; they are seven feet broad, three 
feet thick, and twenty feet in height. The inner 
part is composed of a double row of stones, and 
IS raised several feet above the ground outside 
of the trench. The stones oif the outward circle 
are seven feet broad, three feet thick, and fifteen 
feet high; and those of the inner circle are one 
foot and a half broad, one foot thick, and. six feet 
high, and of a pyramidal form. In the centre of the 
temple is a stone, appearing but little above the 
surface of the earth, of the same size and form 
as the outward columns. This is supposed to 
have been the sacrificial altar. Some have as- 
sigrned the date of the erection of this extraor- 
dinary temple to a period coeval with MycenaB, 
about fifteen hundred years B. C. 
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Many Rocking Stones^ or huge rocks poised 
upon each other, so as to be easily moved in a 
rocking manner, but not easily thrown down, are 
found in several parts of Great Britain. They 
are supposed by some to have been ' placed in 
such positions by the hands of men for some 
purposes connected with religion ; by others that 
they are the work of nature. At any rate, such 
stones were held sacred among the ancients, and 
were revered by the aborigines of Britain when 
Cffisar invaded the island. The most remarkable 
of these stones is the one on a promontory call- 
ed the castle of Trevyn^ in Cornwall. On the 
western side of this promontory, near the top, 
is a very large rock, so poised as to be easily 
moved by the hand, but no lever or mechanical 
force can move it from its pedestal. This is 
called the Logaii'stoney and is situated at such a 
very great height that it seems almost impossi- 
ble to have been raised thereby human art. But 
the form of many, show them to be the work of 
men's hands. There was one in Cornwall, 
eleven feet by six, and four feet high, and so 
nicely poised that a little child could make it 
rock. It was of a quadrangular shape, and from 
this fact, it has been supposed that it was dedi- 
cated to Mercury « Mr. Toland, an ingenious 
antiquarian, thinks that they were erected by the 
Druids for determining criminal cases ; that the 
priests made the people believe that they only 
could move them by miraculous power, and by 
this means brought criminals to confess what 
coald not otherwise have been extorted from 
them. Pliny mentions a stone of this kind at 
Harpasia in Asia, that could be moved by the 
finger: and another is mentioned as standing near 
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the ocean in Arabia, that woald rock when 
stricken by a stalk of the asphodel. This latter, 
Ptolemy Hephestion calls a gygonian stone, Gy- 
gonius is n Celtic word, signifiying a moveable 
rock. 

The Round Towers of Ireland, (seventy in 
number,) and the cnom leckew or Crotfi-lechs of 
Wales, are remarkable monuments of antiquity. 
In appearance they all resemble each other, vary- 
ing from thirty to one hundred and thirty feet 
in height, and from thirteen to nineteen and 
twenty feet in diameter. All travellers who have 
seen the round towers or pillars of the Indies, 
have marked the great resemblance between 
them and those of Ireland, and as neither history 
nor probable tradition give any account of their 
origin, it is fair to suppose that the latter are of 
equal antiquity with the former. They are al« 
luded to by an old writer of 1 185, as monuments 
of unknown use and time of construction. John 
Lynch, who lived about the year 1662, says that 
the Danes, who occupied Ireland in 886, prob* 
ably reared them, either as beacons or watch- 
towers, or aa belfries for their churches, as they 
are always found in the immediate vicinity of 
an ancient church or its ruins. Some suppose 
them to have been purgatorial pillars, or places 
of penance ; others that they were the residences 
of anchorite monks. 

One of the finest of these towers stands in the 
vicinity of Drogheda. It is one hundred and 
ten feet high, and fifty-one feet in circumference, 
gradually diminishing from base to summit. It 
is seventeen feet in diameter ; the walls are three 
feet six inches thick, built of blue stone ; the 
door, five feet six inches high, twenty-two inches 
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wide, and six feet above the present level of the 
ground. ' In the church-yard near it is a stone in 
the form of a cross, eighteen feet high, and cov- 
ered with sculptures. On it is the name of Mur- 
edach, a king of Ireland, who died about one 
hundred years before St. Patrick preached Chris- 
tianity in that island. A round tower, similar in 
form to those of Ireland, but now partly in ruins, 
stands near Newport, Rhode Island. It is a mas- 
tery to the inhabitants, for not even tradition 
tells its history. 

Our space will not permit further detail of the 
many ancient monuments of this character, scat- 
tered over Ireland and the west of England. In 
addition to those, are the ruins of many abbeys 
and baronial castles, a fuU description of which 
might fill several volumes. < 

America, particularly that portion lying be- 
tween the tenth and thirtieth degrees of latitude, 
contains many architectural ruins of very ancient 
date. These ruins, instead of being covered 
with lava from volcanos, like Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, ^.re buried beneath rich alluvium, in 
which grow spontaneously immense forest-trees 
and shrubbery of every kind. That this portion 
of our continent was once peopled by a highly 
civilized race, the ruins of cities already found, 
fully attest ; but it is not our province here to 
enter into a critical examination of this impor- 
tant subject. We will briefly describe the re- 
mains of once magnificent structures which have 
been found in the plains of Yucatan, and their 
vicinage. 

The most extensive of these ruins are Palenquej 
the city of the desert, and Mitla^ the city of the 
dead. Pahnqut was dispersed over a large ex-* 

8* 
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tent of ground, and its rains, though partially 
exhumed, have been traced over an area of twen- 
ty-four milesin circumference. Temples, tombs, 
palaces, and baths, all covered with excellent 
sculpture, compose these remains of a town 
which once undoubtedly equalled in splendor 
the most magnificent cities of the ancient world. 
The city was enclosed within a stupendous wall, 
and fortifications, bridges, aqueducts, dykes, and 
vast excavations present themselves on every 
side, while the beautiful bas-reliefs unfold a frag- 
ment of the history of the art of sculpture, rich 
and new. These sculptures give a key to the 
national physiognomy, as in all instances the 
facial outlines are made the same. The chief 
peculiarity is a remarkably receding forehead. 

The name of Palenqutf is modern ; that given 
bv the natives to the principal ruins is Grand 
Chimu. There is a tradition that a Spaniard 
once did an Indian an important service, and the 
latter, stimulated by gratitude, told the Spaniard 
that he could show him where there were two 
fishes, one great and one small. The smaller one 
was pointed out to him in a Guaca or burial- 
place of the Grand Chimu, and on opening it he 
found gold to the amount of one million and a 
half of dollars. That vast treasures were often 
deposited with the dead in the tombs of the 
Mexicans, as well as of those of the East, is 
true ; and this fact is the principal cause of the 
mutilations of these mansions of the departed. 

The houses of Palenque are principalljr built 
of sun-dried bricks, as stone is not plentiful in 
the neighborhood. Through the city rims a 
channel, varying from forty-five to sixty feet in 
widths and ten or twelve feet deep, which was 
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evidently the bed of a river. In the tombs were 
found vessels of black earthen ware curiously 
fashioned, with figures of a grotesque character 
upon them, and containing a kind of beer still 
mad^ by the Indians. Some of them contained 
toys of various kinds, such as whistles and rep- 
resentations of dogs ; and in every part of the 
city were found remains of utensils appertaining 
to civilized life. 

When the Spaniards invaded Mexico, they 
found a people far advanced in civilization, living 
under wise though despotic laws, and cultivating 
many of the arts of peace to great perfection. 
In the vicinity of TenocMitlan^ or city of Mex- 
ico, ar^ ruins of ancient temples, aqueducts, and 
monumental stones. The place where the ar- 
chives of state were kept when Cortez took the 
city, were pyramids, very much resembling those 
of Egypt and India. Their sides were covered 
with hieroglyphics, and in one of them was found 
a colossal statue of a female deity, whom they 
called Teoyaomiqui, On the hills of Teotihua- 
can, north of the city, are still' the remains of 
two pyramids, consecrated to the sun and moon« 
The one consecrated to the sun is one hundred 
and seventy-one feet high, its base six hundred 
and forty-live feet. That consecrated to the 
moon is thirty feet smaller. Around these two, 
are many small ones, probably dedicated to the 
stars. Each of these pyramids, according to 
tradition, formerly contained statues of goAn^ 
covered with thin plates of gold. In another di- 
rection from the city is a truncated pyramid, of 
five courses or stories, surrounded by a trench, 
and faced with rocks of porphyr^r, upon which 
are numerous sculptures representing human ^g- 
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urea, sitting with their legs crossed in the Asiatie 
manner. The corners of all these pyramids ex^ 
actly correspond with the cardinal points of the 
compass. Everything connected with these an- 
cient monuments, hears strong evidence of theii 
Asiatic origin. 

l^hen Mexico and the provinces of South 
America on the Pacific coast, hecame the prop* 
erty of Spain hy conquest, the riches which the 
city of Montezuma, and the several cities of the 
Incas developed, enahled the Spaniards to dec- 
orate them with splendid buildings ; and to this 
^nd many excellent European architects were 
employed. As a specimen of the manner in 
which they ornamented their churches, we will 
mention the fact, that the cathedral of Mexico, 
built in the gorgeous st]^ie of the beginning of 
the sixteentn century, is literally loaded with 
the precious metals and stones. In this respect 
it surpasses all the churches in the world. The 
balustrade which surrounds the great altar is of 
massive silver ; a lamp of the same metal stands 
upon the altar, and is of such immense size, that 
three men enter it to clean it | and it is enriched 
with lion's heads and other ornaments of pure 
and massive gold. The statues of the Virgin 
and the saints are chiefly made of silver, and 
ornamented with precious stones. The material 
of which the cathedral is built, is porphyry. 

Lima, and other South American cities exhibit 
many fine specimens of sacred architecture, but 
like those of the United States, they are copies 
of European ones, and a description of them 
would add nothing tp the history of the art. 

In our republio, architecture, like other depart* 
ments of the fine «rt9, has yielded to the in? 
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fluences of a utile nature, which ever exists in a 
young and vigorous state. In our principal cities 
we have many fine churches, but in point of size 
and splendor, they hear no comparison to those 
of the old world.' Our monuments, too, are 
few, and the chief of them have been raised by 
patriotism to the memory of some eventful strug-* 
gle for liberty during the War of Independence, 
or in honor of some beloved patriot, whose tal- 
ents and virtues adorn the pages of our past his- 
tory. 



CHAPTER V. 



Domestic Architecture of the Egvptianfr— The Labyrinth— Pal- 
aces — Houses of Thebes— Palace of Solomon— Phoenician 
Architects — Sidon— Its Colonies— Tyre-rDomestic Architec- 
ture of the Hindoos — Of the Chinese— Police Regulations — 
Domestic Architecture of the Romans— Theatre of Marcus 
Scaurusr-Of Curio — Hadrian's Villa — Comparison between 
Greek and Roman Architecture— Rebuilding of Rome by 
Nero — ^Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages — Its Char- 
acter—Early Architecture of Britain — ^Improvements by the 
Romans— Agricola's Chain of Forts — Baronial Castles— In- 
troduction of the Italian Style— The Alhambra in Spain — 
Domestic Architectureof the United States — ^Primitive Cabins 
of Emigrants— Buildings of the present Period. 

Domestic aechitectitre, the most important 
part of the art, yet the most neglected so far as 
the application of rules and the taste for deco- 
ration are concerned, comprehends dwellings of 
every kind from the splendid palace to the rude 
hut of the savage ; in fact all edifices other than 
those devoted to religious purposes. We have 
already traced the progress of building from 
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nan's first emergence from caves, till he began 
to rear edifices according to architectural rules 
and proportions. We will now take a brief view 
of this branch o£ the art as it exists, or has ex- 
isted, among different nations. 

The first buildings of which we have any re- 
cord were those of Babylon, a city described by 
all ancient writers as very splendid. But this 
adjective undoubtedly applies only to its temples 
and palaces, for the common dwellings th^n were 
probably of the rudest construction. The Egyp- 
tians were the first people who built solidly and 
well, and yet their dwellings, out of cities, were 
simple huts, built in accordance with the neces- 
sities of the climate. And this remark may ap- 
ply with undoubted truth to all the rural dwel- 
lings of antiquity. When men formed into com- 
pacts of hundreds or thousands, for the purpose 
of carrying on newly invented commerce, a com- 
mon interest urged them to the construction of 
tneans of defence, and walls, towers, and for- 
tresses arose around their cities. Wealth put 
in the hands of inventive men, changed its form, 
and by the combined efforts of genius and treas- 
ure, the beautiful palace succeeded the original 
pabin, and stone and other costly and solid ma- 
terials characterized the domestic architecture of 
a people thus progressing. 

The best preserved knowledge of early domes- 
tic architecture is that concerning the palaces, 
or groups of palaces, of the Egyptians. Of 
these, the Labyrinth was the most remarkable 
This structure stood upon the shore of the great 
artificial lake Mceris, and when visited by Hero- 
dotus was in a fine state ef preservation. He 
affirms that it surpassed every thing he had ever 
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s^en* He attributes its construction to th« 
twelve kings who reigned over Egypt at thc^ 
same time, which was nearly seven hundred 
years B. C. In the fifth part of this work will 
be found this historian's description of these pal- 
aces. This structure was imitated at Crete, in 
Greece, by D®dalus,^d.the latter nearly equals 
led the original. 

At Thebes, where stood such magnificent teni'' 
pies, the palatial style of architecture was sue* 
cessfuUy cultivated. According to Diodorus, 
the houses of the Thebans were four and five 
stories in height, which fact proves the existence 
at that time of floors and stairs, and other neces^ 
sary mechanism of a dwelling which could have 
been known only to a people far advanced in the 
science of building. At Abydus stood the mag-' 
nificent palace of Memnon, and also the royal 
dwelling of the Ptolemies^ during whose succes- 
sive reigns architecture was so much changed 
and improved by the taste and skill of Greek 
artists. 

Of nearly equal antiquity with these palaces^ 
was the famous ** house of the king" of the He-' 
brews. Solomon, who flourished about a thou* 
sand years anterior to Christ, proposed to con^ 
struct a palace and a temple that should exceed 
all prior edifices in size and magnificence. He 
employed Phoenician artists in this work) who 
were the most skilful people, as mephanios, of 
any nation of antiquity. They are supposed to 
have been those descendants of Noah, who at 
the Dispersion settled on the borders of Pales- 
tihe* The style of this palace of Solomon, was 
probably purely Egyptian, for he built it for the 
acciommodation, and to the hpnour of his queen. 
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who was a daughter of the king of Egypt. It 
was built of^ hewn stone, wood, and metals, with 
beams, columns, porches, and porticos; and in 
the interior were niany splendid halls, in one of 
which was erected his throne. This palace was 
thirteen . years in building. For a detailed de- 
scription of it, we refer the reader to the first 
Book of Kings. 

Homer describes the royal palace of Priam at 
Troy, as magnificent, constructed like that of 
Solomon, of hewn stone, beautifully wrought, 
and containing many apartments. The walls of 
this ancient city were of such a remarkable char- 
acter, that they are celebrated in song and story 
as the work of the gods. We have no account 
of the domestic architecture of the earlier Greeks, 
except such as we glean from the poetic fables 
of Homer. 

As the Phoenicians were the earliest and most 
skilful builders, it is probable that their domestic 
architecture was of a higher order than that of 
other nations. Their capital was founded by 
Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan, and was called 
after his name. It was built about fourteen hun- 
dred years B. C, and in the time of Homer it 
was one of the most celebrated cities in the 
world. It monopolized nearly all maritime com- 
merce, and from it several colonies went forth. 
They first settled the island of Cyprus, then Bhodes, 
then some point in Greece, and proceeding west- 
ward, they penetrated into Gaul, (France,) discov- 
erecl the southern coast of Spain, and finally reach- 
ed Britain. From the latter country they procured 
a great quantity of tin which they used in their 
▼arioua manufactures, and quite an extenaiTe 
trade was for a long time kept up* In the time 
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of Solomon, Tyre which was built hy a eolojxjf 
from Sidon, had become a great commercial city^ 
and finally eclipsed the latter in wealth and en**^ 
terprize. Its fortifications^ palaces, add private 
dwellings, are represented by ancient writers^ bm 
of the most magnificent character. For a min- 
ute description of this city, and of its extensive 
trade, the reader is referred to the twenty-sev* 
enth and twenty«eighth (Chapters of EzekieL 

Joppa, Damascus, Baalbeck, and other re** 
nowned cities were built by the Phcenicians, an<i 
during the reign of Hiram king of Tyre, many 
palaces were erected. It is supposed that theii^ 
buildings were constructed chiefly of wood, ae 
Lebanus, or Mount X>ebanon supplied them with 
an exhaustless quantity of cedar. The Phoenl** 
oian architects used a great deal of timber iii the 
temple and palace of Salomon f and among thef 
ruins of Tyre^ scarcely a vestige of a dwelling 
can be found f the timber, of which they were 
probably built, having decayed^ 

In a former part of this work we have noticedl 
the palace of Feeroz Shah at Delhi, which ixtoy 
be considered a very fair specimen of the palatial 
style of Hindoo architecture^ five hundred yearv 
ago. At the present day, their large cities ex<« 
hibit many fine public buildings, the chief char« 
aeteristics of which are, high octagonal towers 
or spires, and large domes^ They have general'* 
ly a light and airy appearance^ well adapted to 
the mild climate of uat peninsula^ As on arty 
architecture is but littl,e cultivated among themy 
and they are content to be copyists UEistead of 
inventors. British influence has wrought some 
change in the native taste for the 'fine arts, but 

9 
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the inhabitants are too degenerate in general to 
apppreciate the value of their cultivationr 

Ijie ancient and modem domestic architecture 
of the Chinese are similar, both having been 
fashioned after the tent ; or rather the ancient 
Chinese first imitated the original tent in their 
buildings, and the modern have improved only 
in advancing the tent style to that of the pavil- 
ion. Their buildings are all of a light character, 
and constructed with very little taste or skill. 
The materials of which they are made are chief- 
ly wood, though sun-burnt bricks and tiles are 
often used. The reader can get the best idea of 
the form of Chinese dwellings from the orna- 
ments on old East India earthen ware, or from 
the tin boxes in which tea is often kept in gro- 
ceries. Also specimens of Chinese inlaying, 
which frequently find their way to 'this country, 
exhibit good representations of their d\i(el- 
lings. 

One reason why the style of architecture has 
been as unchangeable among the Chinese, as 
many other things are, is, that the laws, which 
are very rigidly enforced, prescribe the style in 
which palaces or houses of persons of various 
grades shall be built. Hence the ofiicers of po- 
lice are the arbiters of taste in this matter. These 
laws have existed for centuries, and therefore the 
Chinese house of the present day, is probably of 
precisely the same style as was the one in which 
Confucius was bom. The front of a Chinese 
dwelling has no windows toward the street. The 
door is the only opening, and before this a mat 
is usually hung to prevent passers by from look* 
ing in. 

Of the domestic architectare of the Persians 



br Iranians, nothing positive is known, for at 
Persepolis, only a single palace, known to be 
such, is to be Seen among the ruins. 

No people of antiquity cultivated domestic ar- 
chitecture to an extent or in splendor, equal to 
the Romans. The well preserved ruins of villas 
and the perfect state of large portions of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum are positive records of this 
fact. Yet the pure taste which many of these 
remains exhibit is not of Roman origin, for be- 
fore Etruscan and Grecian artists displayed their 
taste and skill in the imperial city and vicinity, 
their buildings were exceedingly rude. Tar- 
quinius Priscus, one of their earliest kings, was 
a Greek, and through his influence the Roman 
people imbibed a taste for the arts aa they then 
existed in his native country. 

During the period of the Commonwealth and 
the subsiequent reigns of the emperors, not only 
the city of Rome itself, but many of its provin- 
cial towns were decorated with baths, amphi- 
theatres and theatres, built in the most costlv 
manner. The theatre of Marcus Scaur us, built 
when he was edile, was embellished with three 
hundred and sixty marble columns and three 
thousand bronze statues, and was capable of 
holding eighty thousand persons. Another build- 
ing used for the same purpose, was built of tim- 
ber by Curio. It was so constructed on pivots, 
that it could be formed into two theatres, or 
changed into one amphitheatre at pleasure, with 
all the audience seated. Of this splendid character 
also was the Coliseum, much of which is standing 
at the present day. It was in these costly edifices, 
so profusely ornamented without regard to ex- 
pense, that the Composiie order had its birth* It 
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is stated that at one time, there were upwards of 
a hundred palaces in Rome belonging to private -- 
^idividuals, each of which covered a space which 
p, hundred ordinary houses would occupy. 

The villas of the Roman emperors and consuls 
were of singular magnificence. That of the em« 
peror Hadrian at Tivoli, near Rome, was the most 
extensive. This villa was a town nearly ten 
miles in circuit, composed of templesj gymnasiaB^ 
palaces, baths, a theatre and numerous magnifi- 
cent houses for the lodgment of friends, slaves, 
and soldiers. The ruins of this villa still exhibit 
many fine specimens of architecture, for all the 
best buildings of Greece were there imitated, 
with very little variation from the originals. 
Among them were the Athenian Lyceum, the 
Academy, and the Poecile or painted Portico of 
Athens, Around this villa the grounds were 
laid out in the most beautifal order, to imitate 
the ideal Elysian fields, and in every part stat- 
uary was profusely scattered. The finest speci- 
inens of ancient art have been taken from the 
ruins of this villa to enrich the European cabi- 
nets, and yet the whole extent has not been ex- 
cavated. 

At this period the Greek style was better un- 
derstood by the Romans, than at any other, for 
the liberality of Hadrian toward the Grecians 
brought many of their artists to Rome. And 
wherever the victorious Roman army went in 
its career of conquest, architects, painters and 
sculptors were found in its train, and hence we 
find traces of Roman art, oft^en equalling in beau- 
ty its creations in the imperial city, even in the 
most remote provinces. Thus Palmyra and other 
cities of Asia, now in ruins, were decorated with 
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the magnificent beauties of Roman and Grecias 
art ; and even some of the excavated temples of 
Petra have had their rude columns altered from 
a tasteless style into that of the beautiful Corin- 
thian. Thus too was architecture and sculpture 
introduced into England when Rome was its 
master, and from the monuments left by the first 
conquerors, the Saxons and Normans formed 
their style. 

After the conflagration of Rome, Nero em- 
ployed several celebrated artists to rebuild many 
edifices. Among these was his golden palace, a 
building surpassing in richness (but not in good 
taste,) all that had preceded it. From the time 
of Augustus till Hadrian, architecture flourished, 
and this may be considered its purest period 
among the Romans. From the reign of Septi- 
mus Severus its decline was very rapid, and be- 
fore the division of the empire it was almost 
wholly neglected* 

Between the Greenes and Romans, a great con- 
trast in architecture is visible. The former de- 
voted vast treasures and superior genius to 
temples and other public buildings, while their 
dwellings were very mean. Private and domes- 
tic convenience was lost sight of in their passion 
to beautify their cities and give glory to the 
state. Among them a magnificent palace was 
unknown, for all private pride in this respect was 
merged into that rigid public spirit that pervaded 
Greece in the time of Pericles. It has been 
well observed, that in Athens, id; tbe time of her 
proudest glory, there were temples and statues 
in profusion, and no supply of the necessary 
convenience of common life, water; porticos 
<;rowded with paintings, and a stream of w^ter 

9* 
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which the citizens were obliged to wade through 
for the want of a bridge. The Romans on the 
other hand coupled utility with splendor, and while 
magnificent temples were comparatively few 
among them, we find palaces, aqueducts, baths, 
theatres, et cetera, in profusion. 

During the middle ages, domestic architecture 
was as much neglected in Europe, as sacred; 
and even after the revival of the art, and Michael 
Auffiplo, Borromini, and others had employed 
iheir genius to its greatest extent, the decora- 
tions and other impurities of taste, disfigured 
their villas and palaces, where classic elegance 
was aimed at. The villas of the Italians and 
French are probably the best specimens of the 
modem art. The former aim at shade, and the 
exclusion of the sun and air ; but the hitter are 
the reverse and are nearly all windows. The 
Italian style possesses more purity of taste than 
the French, being quite plain and devoid of taste? 
less ornaments. The style invented by Palladip 
has wide piers with small windows, and is far 
more private than the French. The chateau of 
Cardinal Richelieu has been named as an excel* 
lent specimen of the French firchitecture of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

'* The style of the earlier part pf this period,'* 
says Mr. Elmes, *^ in various parts of the conti- 
nent, was debased by the pictorial vagaries of 
Michael Angiolo, Borromini, Bernini, and Raf< 
faelle ; whpse twisted columns were better suit- 
ed to accommodate, bv their waving lines, the 
composition of his celebrated cartoon of the 
beautiful gate, than to adorn or support a por- 
tico. 

" The character of this period was a conceited 
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afieotation of novelty and invention ; adding em- 
bellishments to the already embellished Roman 
style, decorating the shafts of the columns with 
blocks and bossa^es ; inventing grotesque orders, 
twisted and double shafted columns, entablatures 
without friezes, friezes without architraves, and 
architraves without friezes, all used and omitted 
by turns. Dorics with Corinthian foliage to their 
capitals and bases ; Corinthian with Doric tri* 
glyphs;* and arches springing from columns, 
as in the church of St. Paul, without the walls of 
Bome, the fine marble columns of which were 
stolen from the mausoleum of Hadrian, and 
which the tasteless appropriators had not the 
ability to cover with architraves." 

Prior to the Roman invasion of Britain, the 
people of that island were in the highest degree 
rude ^d uncivilized ; scarcely ; as far advanced 
jn the social scale as are the inhabitants of the 
isles of Oceanica. They lived chiefly in caves, 
and it is said that many of these cavem-dtc:dl* 
lings may still be seeii in Cornwall and l^^r 
parts of the west of England. Caesar in his 
€k>mmentaries mentions them as the most savage 
of any barbarians with whom he had to contend, 
but at the same time admits that in the southern 
parts of the island, they had made some progress 
in the arts of civilized life. They lived in 
houses quite substantial and convenient, which, 
according to the best authorities, were similar to 
the cabins which oi;r hardy emigrants erect 
when they first penetrate the western wilderness. 

• A trighfpk is VL oniament septrated at interval^ iq)on te 
Doric fiieze. The mdtop^ in the British xnuaeum are scolpturas 
m bas-x«lie( taken from between the tiiglyphs of the Parthe- 
arai. 
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The logs or lighter wickerwork were plastered 
over with qiad, and the roofs were thatched with 
straw. 

Many of the earlier houses or huts of the Brit- 
ons were round, with high conical roofs ; and in 
the islands of Anglesea and Jersey are remains 
of stone edifices of the same form. According 
to Strahoy the towns of the Britons were not 
compact collections of houses, hut a tract of 
woody country, surrounded hy a ditch for the 
security of themselves and cattle. Over this 
district their huts were scattered. The palaces 
of their kings or chiefs, differed from the dwel- 
^ lings of the common people only in size ; and 
when Garactacus was taken captive and carried 
in triumph to Rome, he viewed her splendid edi- 
fices with astonishment, and wondered how a 
people, possessing so much grandeur, should 
envy him his humhle cottage in Britain. This 
was one hundred years after Britain was invaded 
hy Julius Csesar. 

The first Roman city huilt in Britain, was Gam* 
elodunum, which stood where London now stands. 
This city was destroyed ahout A. D. 26, hy the 
Britons, out of revenge for the cruel treatment 
of Boadicea, queen of the Icenis. It is repre- 
sented as a large and well-huilt town, containing 
statues, theatres, temples, and other puhlic build- 
ings, 

About the year 82 of our era, Julius Agricola 
built a chain of forts between the friths of Clyde 
and Forth, called the Fict's Wall. The ruins of 
these fortifications are visible in several places. 
Agricola was a just and humane man, and under 
his dominion the Britons became quite reconciled 
to their new masters, and cultivated the useful 
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and ornamental arts which their conquerors in- 
troduced amon^ them. From the first to the 
fourth century, domestic architecture flourished 
abundantly. So rapidly did the taste for the Ro- 
man style of building spread in Britain, that when 
the father of Gonstantine the Great rebuilt the 
city of AutuU) in Gaul, he employed British 
architects to execute the work. 

After the final expulsion of the Romans from 
Britain, architecture declined ; but was revived, 
though in a diflerent and more depraved style, 
by the Saxons. In the year 480, a jBritish com* 
mander, of Roman descent, named Ambrosius, 
who assumed the government of Kent, built him- 
self a splendid palace at Canterbury. And du- 
ring the Heptarchy, domestic and sacred archi- 
tecture flourished. The remains of the many 
old castles and abbeys of Britain, are bad repre- 
sentations of the Roman style. The arches are 
all circular, the columns short and round, and the 
capitals clumsy imitations of the Tuscan, Ionic, 
and Cctxnposite^ orders of .the Romans, in their 
lowest style. And yet this style well suited the 
purposes for which it was used. Its features are 
massive and gigantic, and no edifices in the 
world have such an appearance of enduring 
strength as the Saxon castellated entrance 
towers of dark blue limestone. The vast propy* 
Ions of Egyptian temples, massive as they are, 
have not more striking features of solidity than 
these old baronial edifices of our Saxon ances- 
tors. 

As in other countries, the style which charac- 
terized the sacred edifices of Britain was also 
adopted in their domestic architecture, and hence 
the Gothic was used in the construction of pal- 
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aces and the dwellings of the nobility. The 
florid style flourished in its meridian splendor in 
the time of the Tudor s and Plantaganets, but 
when classic literature improved the national 
taste during the reign of Elizabeth, this romantic 
style declined, and the Roman or Italian style, of 
which Palladio was the founder, or. rather revi- 
ver, began to appear in England. It was suc- 
cessfully introduced by Jones and Wren, and in 
the beginning of the reign of Charles I., many 
beautiful dwellings were erected in various parts 
of the kingdom. During the brief supremacy of 
the Roundheads, scarcely a respectable edifice 
was erected, and many of the finest older ones 
were permitted to fall into decay. Again in the 
reign of Charles 11. it partially revived, but from 
the time James 11. ascended the throne, till the 
accession of George II., the history of the art 
in England is a complete blank. Since then, 
very little advancement has been made, and the 
domestic architecture of the Brit09s at the pres- 
ent day presents a medley of good and bad taste, 
a combination of classic elegance and modem 
invention, and furnishes the student of the art 
with much to admire and much to condemn. 

We have previously mentioned the fact, that 
the Moors, who held possession of the southern 
portion of Spain in the fourteenth century, culti- 
vated a splendid style of architecture, peculiar 
to the East. The only remains of their build- 
ings worthy of notice, is the Alhambra, the pal- 
ace of the Arab kings. We will briefly describe 
this magrnificent edifice, and with this description 
close our notice of architecture in the eastern 
hemisphere. 

The Alhambra or Alhamra, is situated upon an 
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eminence which Overlooked on one side the an- 
cient city of Granada, and on the other, a fertile 
and highly cuUivated country. Marphy in his 
Arabian ^nliqvilies of Spain, gives a minute 
description of this magnificent edifice. It was 
originally a raat foitiesB, built upon the brow of 
a lofty hill, with the waters of the Xenil and 
Darro encompassing it. Almumemni, a Moorish 
king of Oianada, selected it as a site for hit 
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royal dwelling, and in 1348, the Arab portion of 
>it was completed. Charles V. made some addi^ 
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tions to it, but it is a carious fact, that while th«^ 
modern portion is a chaotic ruin, the part built 
by the Moors is in an eJcceilent state of preser* 
vation. The first court, which is a parallelogram 
surrounded by an arcade- paved with marble and 
embellished with mosaic incrustations, is entered 
from the Gate of Judgment. This gate is a 
massive tower, and was the place where the king 
distributed justice to the people. A yiew of 
this entrance is given on the foregoing page. A 
similar structure characterized the palace of king 
Solomon, and was called the Porch (gate) of 
Judgment. The walls of this gate have many 
Arabic inscriptions upon them, among which is 
one, assigning the date of its erection to the year 
1348, and praying long life to the builder. 

In the centre of the first court is a deep liar- 
ble basin, around which were formerly beds of 
flowers and Orange trees. This fountain was 
used as a common bath for the persons attached 
to the king's household. The walls and ceilings 
are covered with beautiful festoons, sculpture 
richly gilt, and painted arabesque, so called after 
the Arabs. In this style of decoration the hu- 
man figure is always excluded. The tablets are 
all covered with inscribed passages from the 
Koran. 

The most splendid of its numerous apartments 
are the Hall of Abencerrages and the Court of 
the Lions, so called from the great marble foun- 
tain in its centre, composed of twelve lions bear- 
ing upon their backs an immense basin. This 
hall is one hundred feet in length and fifty in 
breadth, surrounded by a colonnade of white 
marble and paved with colored tiles. The pil- 
lars are grouped in paira and threesi remajdc- 
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aiUe for their lightness, and the walls and eeiU 
ings are covered with gold, staceo, and the 
most brilliant colors. The arabesque pain^gs 
and mosaics are finished with great accuracy. 
The walls in the Hall of Abencerrages instead 
of being papered or wainscoted, are covered 
with arabesques cast in moulds, and the receding 
ornaments are illuminated in gradations with leaf 
gold, pink, light blue, and duipky purple. The 
lower parts of the wall to the height of about 
four feet, are covered with porcelain mosaics of 
various figures and colors, and in some of the 
apartments the floors were covered in a similar 
manner. In its whole arrangement and decora* 
tion, the Alhambra is a correct type of the most 
gorgeous of the eastern palaces. 

The Dome8tic\drchttecture of the United States 
preseuts a limited field either for the historian or 
the student. Its earliest edifices were the crea- 
tions of necessity and convenience, and as dif- 
ferent portions of the country were settled by 
colonies from different nations, the houses of 
each of these partook of the existing style of 
their respective fatherland. In the vicinity of 
New York where the Dutch were the first set- 
tlers, we find the older houses of the better qual- 
ity now standing, edifices of only one story in 
height, with a pavilion-like sioop or portico ex- 
tending along the whole front of the house $ and 
a steep pointed roof, necessary in Holland as 
well as in our northern states at that period of 
their settlement, forwarding off the heavy snows 
of long and severe winters. In Midland and 
Virginia, the houses of the colonists were similar 
to the dwellings of the English about the begin* 
ning of the seventeenth century, and displayed 
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mueh more taste than those of their Datch neigh- 
bors. Still the poverty of the colonists obliged 
them to study economy in all things, and their 
dwellings, although partaking of the general 
style of their ancestors, were much inferior to 
tb^m in taste, and strength and beauty of mate* 
rials. They were all built of wood with scarcely 
a single exception, and it is On this account that 
so few have survived the ravages of decay till 
the present time. 

On the opposite page we have mtroduced a 
representation of the cabin of a western emi- 
ffrant, as a fair specimen of the earliest style of 
building adopted by the colonists. These cabins 
may be met with in abundance in the recently 

Populated sections of the valley of the Ohio and 
lississippi, and in s6me settlements no other 
dwellings are to be seen. There they constitute 
the palace of the wealthy, and the cottage of the 
poor, and as in the last earthly dwelling of mor* 
tality, all classes are alike in this respect. 

As soon as an emigrant arrives at his destined 
point, he erects a tent for the shelter of his fam* 
ily and stores, and immediately sets about feUing 
trees for his dwelling. Having cleared a few 
rods of soil, he commences building by driving 
stakes, forked at the top, into the. ground. On 
these, logs are placed one over another like a 
rail fence enclosure, and the spaces between are 
filled up with small twigs and clay mixed with 
lime if it can be obtained. The roof is formed 
in the same manner, and a broad chimney con* 
structed of rough stone and elay is built at one 
end to serve the double purpose of a funnel for 
smoke and the admission of light, for seldoyi 
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more than one window, and that nnglazed, adorns 
these primitive dwellings. 

After the War of Independence, and a' per- 
manent and united character was given to the 
several colonial states by a political compact, 
the style of building very much improved, add 
many elegant mansions were erected in dtfiereiit 
parts of the country. Yet they were fashioned 
according to the most rigid rules of republican 
simplicity, and were constructed more in accord<» 
ance with the dictates of convenience than taste. 
The finest specimen of our architecture at the 
commencement of the present century, is the 
Capitol at Washington, a description of which 
may be found in many books familiar to our 
readers. 

It is only within a few years past that classic 
taste has been cultivated in the construction of 
our dwellings and public buildings ; but a new 
era in the art seems to be just dawning upon us, 
and it is a pleasing reflection that wealth and 
genius are allied in the work of improving the 
style of the domestic architecture of this coun- 
try. In many of our larger cities and suburban 
villas, the public buildings and private mansions 
are generally constructed in accordance with a 
purer taste than formerly. Among the numerous 
edifices to which this remark applies, we may 
point to Girard College of Philadelphia, and the 
new Custom House and Merchants' Exchange of 
New York. These are in progress of erection, 
and when completed will be every way worthy 
of the wealth, taste, and growing public spirit 
and enterprize of the people of this country. 

When the English tourist passes through our 
land, nothing so much mars the ever-varied 
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beauty and magnificence of our landscape see* 
nery, in his eye, as the tasteless edifices which he 
everywhere meets. And why should it be so 1 
We have individual wealth in abundance — ^we 
have artists possessing talents equal to those of 
any in Europe — and although we have no dilap- 
idated castles to add the pleasures of association 
with past times to other objects, yet our rural 
scenery, fresh from, the plastic hand of Nature^ 
is not rivalled by that of any other country in 
the world. With the arts as with our literature, 
we are too prone to submit tamely to the dic- 
tates of foreigners ; but as we recede from the 
period of our dependence upon the mother coun- 
try we more and more adopt tastes exclusively 
our own, and before another half century shall 
elapse, we shall have a purely national literature, 
and the arts will be cultivated by a national taste. 

10* 
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SCULPTURE. 
CHAPTER I. 



Ongin of Scolptiii!»---Hi«rog4ypJbk»--ObeJiBk»->Firtt Idolaton 
—Laban's idoU— BezaleeH-Statue of Belus or Nimrod--* 
Hindoo Sculpture— Egyptian Sculpture -Memnon and other 
GoloSBi — ^Nebuchadnezzar's Imaff&— The Art in Phamicia^ 
Coina— Persian, Etruscan, and Egyptian ScuIpture-^Jupitsr 
at Elis— Colossus at Rhodes — ^Minerva and various other Stat- 
ues — Circumstances fEtvorable to the Advancement of the 
Art in Greece. 

It has frequentlv been a matter of dispute 
among authors and amateurs, as well as artists 
tiiemselyes, to which should be allowed the 
meed of pre-eminence, Painting or Sculpture, in 
the noble study and practice of the Arts of De« 
Bign, Each has its peculiar excellencies, and 
while the former is far more comprehensive 
in its range of execution, the latter has the merit 
of greater durability, and is better calculated to 
transmit with certainty the name of the artist to 
remote posterity. But we have elsewhere ex* 
pressed a prdferenee for painting and given reft* 
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sons for snch preference, and hence it is nnne* 
cessary here to repeat them. Both hold a 
most exalted rank in the field of liberal pursuits, 
and both have shed a peculiar lustre over the 
pages of ancient and modern history, as evi* 
dences of refinement in nations where they have 
been respectively cultivated. 

Like its sisters, poetry and painting, sculpture 
has its foundation based upon the mysteries of 
heaven and the realities of earth. It owes its crea- 
tion and its continued vitality to history and reli- 
gion, in which two isubjects the life and destiny of 
man are included. The darkness of human intel- 
lect in the first ages of the world obscured the bright 
revelations of the will of the Deity to his creatures, 
and hence, unable to comprehend the 'character 
of the Eternal, sensible objects were chosen by 
man as the symbol of the '/ unknown God." He 
looked around him upon the bright and beautiful 
mundane creation in the midst of which he was 
placed, and he saw that himself was the master- 
work of the creative effort. He imagined that 
himself, erect, intelligent, powerful creature that 
he was, was the image of the being whom he 
would adore, and therefore an effigy or statue of 
himself he conceived to be the most appropriate 
symbol of Deity. Such was undoubtedly the 
primary origin of the sculpture of the human 
form, giving the grace and symmetry of man to 
the unshapen mass from the quarry. A second- 
ary cause may be found in the reverence which 
ancient nations paid to heroes, or those men of 
prowess who by single combat destroyed some 
bestial monster or human enemy, or by leading 
hands of men against their country's foes, sup- 
pressed invasion, or enlarged their territories. 
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But we are not to »appo»« Hut the regmsente- 
tioii of the hninBii form wu the fiiit incipient 
effort of the aculptoi's art, for it ia probable that 
long before this repiflMnlation was made, the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, remote and 
myaterioui as they were to 
infant man, was the first aet 
of leverenec which nature 
and leasoa taurht hiai. And 
in thia view of the case we 
are obliged to turn to that 
mighty sepulchre of buried 
science aiul learning, Egypt, 
for iafonnation and confirms 
tion, whose tall obelisks, stu- 
pendous templet and colot' 
sal sphyiues, loom up be- 
fore the eye of the trav- 
eller a« sUent but expres- 
BiTe records of the phys- 
ical and intellectual strength 
of man in the days of hoary 
antiijaity. The hieroglyph- 
ics or picture writing 
which cover these monu- 
ments of the past, are prolv 
ably of much earlier origin 
than the representation in 
relief of the human form. 
Their import lies hidden in 
obscurity for the want of a 
key to a knowledge of in- 
terpreting dieiz meaning; 
. yet sufficient may be gaUt- 
' ered from their grouping to 
FoitioD of (Q ObsiiA. ahow that the various aa- 
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imals and objects represented, are symbolical 
words and sentences which record the wisdom 
and other attributes of a Deity, or the exploits 
and greatness of character of some king or hero. 

The obelisks of Egypt are probably sacred stones 
erected as altars to the sun, whom this ancient peo- 
ple first worshipped directly, and afterward indi- 
rectly, under the name of Isis the creator and great 
vivifyer of the whole creation. This was their 
principal deity as well as that o? the surround- 
mg nations, and held the same rank in their wor- 
ship as did Baal of Babylon and Assyria, Jupiter 
of Greece and Rome, as does Brahma of Hin- 
dostan, and the true 'God of Israel and the 
whole Christian world. At Thebes, Heliopolis, 
or Baalbeck, and other ancient cities, magnificent 
temples were erected in honor of the sun, and 
towering obelisks reared their sculptured heads 
far up into his resplendent dominions^ around 
whose base, millions of pagan worshippers bowed 
with reverential awe. 

It is an admitted fact, that the Chaldeans were 
the first idolaters, and their eatly progress in 
sculpture is affirmed by very ancient writers, and 
confirmed by Apollodorus and Pliny. They 
were the first people who observed the motions 
of the heavenly bodies and gave to the constel 
lations of the zodiac the imaginary forms of men 
and animals. In confirmation of the authority 
of Pliny and odiers, we have the testimony of 
scripture that idols were in use in the time of 
Jacob, who was the third in descent from Abra- 
ham, which patriarch was a Chaldee. We are 
informed in Genesis, that when Jacob,' by divine 
command, was returning to Canaan, his wife 
Rachel carried along with her the Uraphim or 
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idols of her father. These were undoubtedly 
small, for we read that she was able easily to 
conceal them from the anxious search of her 
parent. The manner in which the fact of this 
sacrilege is introduced in this portion of the sa- 
cred record, is conclusive OTidence that such 
idolatry was common, and undoubtedly prevailed 
extensively if not universally among the Chal- 
dees and their neighbors in the time of Abra* 
ham. This gives to the art of sculpture an 
origin more ancient than that^ of painting. The 
first person mentioned in the Jewish record as a 
sculptor of eminence, is Bezaleel, who formed 
the cherubim which covered the mercy-seat in 
the tabernacle. We find, however, mention 
made of a statue having been erected, at a date 
prior to either the time of Bezaleel, or even of 
Abraham himself.. The readers of scripture will 
remember that the immediate descendants of 
Noah erected a tower in the plain of Shinar or 
Shinai, which they called Babel. According to 
some historians, Belus, or Nimrod as he is called 
in scripture, who was the founder of the Assyr- 
ian empire, was the projector of this great work. 
Upon this spot he also founded the great city of 
Babylon. After his death, Ninus his son, erect- 
ed a temple, (the first on record,) consecrated 
a statue which was placed therein, to the mem- 
ory of his father, and ordered it to be worship- 
ped. This is the first recorded instance of idcH- 
atry,^ and, as a statue was erected thus soon by 
postdiluvian men, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the art was known before the flood. 

As it is now conceded that the Egyptians de* 
rived their learning and science from the Hin- 
doos^ and as tfie researches of Sir William 
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Jones and more recent traTcllers pro^ a striking 
analogy in the architectural remains of these 
two nations, there can be little donbt that sculp- 
ture was there practised as an art, before it was 
known in Egypt. The temple caves of £le- 
phanta, Ganwrab and Ellora, exhibit specimens 
of the colossal style of the art much akin to 
the earlier worics of the Egyptians. In all of 
these subterranean temples, the walls, columns, 
and porticoes, are crowded with sculpture of 
every kind, representing men and animals. Near 
the entrance of the cave of Elephanta, is seen 
an elephant, nearly as large as life, hewn out of 
black» stone. Soon after entering the care, a 
bust of colossal size is seen, having three heads, 
doubtless representing the Hindoo trinity. The 
face on the left is in profile, the dress of the 
head rich ; the centre one is a front view of the 
face ; the one on the right is in profile. This one 
difiTersfrom the left; the forehead projects, the 
eyes stare, snakes supply the place of hair, and 
one hand grasps a monstrous cohro de capella^ 
(the hooded snake,) the other a smaller one. 
The neck of this tri-headed bust is splendidly 
ornamented. The whole is about eighteen feet 
high, and the breadth of the middle face about 
four feet. Other and numerous figures of a nat- 
ural and colossal sise are scattered throughout 
the interior of this remarkable temple in great 
profusion* Of this temple and its sculptured 
ornaments, a more extended view is taken in the 
article on ArckUedure. 

In Egypt the art of sculpture assumed a mag- 
nificence commensurate with all other eflTorts of 
this shigular people, which were ever upon, a 
grand scale* If or dki this grandeur and magni^ 
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ioenee of the ait at aH prevent that nicety of 
finish which we expect in objects of small size, 
for their statues, which weie formed by the chisel, 
were polished with the greatest care in all their 
parts. Even those that stood upon the pinnactes 
of temples, oi the summits of obelisks, and 
could on^ be viewed at a distance, were finish' 
ed with as much labonr as if they were designed 
for close and minute inspection. One of the 
finest specintens of their sculpture extant is the 
head of the statue of Memnon, now in th« 
British maseuni, whithei it was taken by that Bt> 
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defatigable traveller and ripe scholar, Belzoni. 
To give the reader an idea of the immense size 
of Egyptian statues, we will note some of the 
principal dimensions of the one in question. 
We would remark, however, that this is lillq>a- 
tian, compared to sopae of their immense 
sphynxes which guarded the entrance to the 
principal temples of Thebes. 

The whole height of the bust from 
the top of the head-dress to the pit of 
the stomach, . • • . 8 ft. 9 in. 

Round the shoulders and breast 
above, 15 3 

Fretn the upper part of the head- 
dress to the end of the beard, • 6 

From the forehead to the chin, 3 

Nor was the human form alone represented of 
colossal size by the Egyptians, but animals also 
were hewn from stone, of good proportions, but 
far exceeding the dimensions of nature. The 
Egyptians and Hindoos were both in the practice 
of placing colossal statues of lion3, or some 
other formidable animal at the entrance of their 
tebiples, by which the worshipper was overawed 
and rendered servile to the impositions of the 
priests. Adallatif, an Arabian writer, describes 
two lions of terrific size and appearance that 
stood at the gates of Memphis, and at this day 
the remains of these animals of colossal propor- 
tions may be seen at the principal entraaee-gate 
to the ancient city of Luxor, in the vicinity of 
Tbebes. 

All the larger figures' in Egyptian sculpture 
were generally executed in calcareous stone, 
Vasalt, granite, and alabaster. No evidence has 
^et been produced that they ever made nse of 
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bronze, and it is probable that this is of compar- 
atively modern invention, or rather was not used 
until the art had attained considerable eminence 
in Greece. Many of these larger statues were 
painted, so that the color should produce a near- 
er resemblance to the object intended to be rep- 
resented. It is said that on tl^e face of the great 
sphynx near Memphis, paint is still discernible, 
also on one of the colossal statues attached to 
the front of the temple of Ipsambul. 

The Phoenicians, Tuscans^ and Persians, prob- 
ably preceded the Greeks in the cultivation of the 
various arts ^ehich distinguished £gypt. The 
Babylonians, who, like the Egyptians, worship- 
ped images, also made them of colossal size. 
That which Nebuchadnezzar ''set up'' in the 
centre of the plain of Dura, was '' an image of 
gold, whose height was threescore cubits, (about 
one hundred and ten feet,) and the breadth 
thereof, six cubits," (about eleven feet.) Hero« 
dotus also tells of a statue twenty-two feet high, 
of solid gold. 

The Phosnicians had the advantage of well 
fonned persons as an aid in the successful pros- 
ecution of the art of sculpture, and the wealth 
and refinement which their commercial habits 
added, were powerful auxiliaries to their natural 
industry in carrying the art to great perfection. 
But those destructive Homan invasions which 
levelled. Carthage, the city of the Phoenician 
remnant, to the earth, and blotted it out from 
the calendar of nations, destroyed every vestige 
of Phoenician art except a few well executed 
coins that have heen exhumed from the ruins of 
Tjrre, Sidon, and Carthage. 

That great repository of relics of ancient art, 
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the British museum, cotttsins serersl •peeimens 
of ancient co!na, found among the rums of these 
cities, and upon the site of Babylon. The two 
cuts which follow are representations of silver 
coins which belonged to the Tynans and Sido- 
nians. The figures and letters oq the obverse 
and reverse are in camso, and are good evidence 
of the state of art in this particular branch at 
that time. Both have upon the reverse, a 
representation of Aatarte, a deity then exten- 
■ivelv worshipped as symbolical of the moon, 
which luminary, next to the sun, claimed the 
greatest adoration fiom pagan-idolators. She 
was the "queen of heaven" spoken of by Jere- 
miah, and was to the FhoeniciuiB what Juno and 
Diana were to the Qteeks. 



Figure 1 represents Aatarte in one of her forms 
at Tyre, and fig'ure 2, the head of the roddess. 
The same figure was represented at Sidon in a 
car. 

As a farther illustration of the subject, wa 
annex a picture of a silver GarthagiDian Bo- 



man coin, in circulation 
when that city was trib- 
utary to Rome. It is 
magnified about one 
third, and weighs forty- 
eig^ht graiiii. It shows 
us the hull of a ship, 
'Mph as were then in 
ose, bat whether it is a 
merchant Teasel or awar 
galley we ate, unable to 
determine . 
The Bftbyloniana as we have ahready mention- 
ed, understood the art of sculpture, as evidenced 
by the erection of the great image set up for 
worship by Nebuchadnezzar. The anaexed cut 
is a representation of a Babylonian cob, made 
of silver, and showing both aides. This coin is 
supposed to have been made sometime anterior 



to the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and nrores, in 
connexion with the impressed bricks wnich form- 
ed the wall of that great city, that, almost as 
early as the foundation of that empire, a kind of 
sculpture was understood. We shall further 
notice this subject under the head of Engraving. 
The PeitiauB made bat little progress in th« 
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ftxt of sculpture, for they had not the powerful 
influence of religious feeling as an incentive. 
They worshipped fire as an emblem of Deity^ 
and considered it impious to represent him in 
any material form, especially the human. 
This being the case, almost the only motive for 
a cultivation of the art, was taken away, and the 
phisel was employed only in basso relievo works, 
in the adornment of temples and military mon- 
uments. At Persepolis are found many spec;? 
mens of sculpture of this character, and among 
ruins in the vicinity of this ancient city are 
bas-reliefs representing military movements. 
The engraving upon thjB opposite page is a rept 
resentation of a bas-relief found at rersepolis, and 
exhibits a jcombat with spears between two horser 
men. 

The Etrurians or ancient Tuscans, cultivated 
the art, and carried it to a considerable degree 
of perfection, earlier than the Greeks ; and it is 
probable that through these former, the latter re? 
ceived a knowledge of it from the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians. The art is said to have been intro? 
dueed into Etruria, by Dsdalus, who lived three 
generations before, the Trojan war, which ac- 
cording to the most authentic chronology, was 
about fourteen hundred years before the Christ 
tian era. This artist, it is said, offended MinoS| 
kin? of Crete, and was obliged to take refuge in 
Sicily. From thence he passed into Etruria, 
where he spread a knowledge, and left monuf 
ments of his art and genius. Pausanias avers 
that he had seen many statues ascribed to this 
artist. His principal works were large statues 
formed of cypress-wood; and so- durable were 
they, that they survived till the general des- 
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truction of everything connected with the fine 
arts in Etruria, was effected by tl^e Roman em- 
perors. 

The Etruscans were a powerful state more 
than two hundred years prior to the founding of 
Rome, and were probably the authors of the 
principal works of art known among the Romans 

in the first ages of their exist- 
ence. They carried the art of 
sculpture to a considerable degree 
of perfection ; and if it be true, as 
Pliny asserts, that statues of Rom- 
ulus, Numa, Tarquinus Priscus, 
and Servius TuUins, were all ex- 
ecuted in their respective times, 
the Etruscans were undoubtedly 
the sculptors employed in the 
. work. The annexed cut repre* 
sents one of the earliest specimens 
of their sculptures extant. It was 
found in the tombs mentioned in 
another part of this work, and its 
date is assigned to about the year 
1 100 B. O. After the Romans became a power- 
ful people, the Etruscans were still their artists. 
During the first years of the Republic they in- 
troduced among them statuary formed of terra- 
cotta, (a kind of plaster work,) of which a large 
statue of Hercules was made, l^e Etruscan 
style is similar to that of the Egyptians or ear- 
lier Greeks, from whom they received it. 

When the art of sculpture was first introduced 
into Greece, the taste for the colossal there pre- 
vailed. Pausanias mentions the fact that statues 
thirty feet high and upward, were not at all un- 
common. At Elis, the people set up a statue of 
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Jttpiter, sixty feet high, in the Altes or sacred 
grove near Olympia, the reputed residence and 
throne of the Thunderer. On the hanks of the 
Apheus, a statue of the same deity was erected, 
sixty feet high, and formed of cryselephantine 
stone. This material was most commonly us^ 
by the Greeks for their colossal statues, although 
marble was sometimes brought into requisition, 
and more fr^quentl}^^ metals and wood# But of 
all the gigantic works of art, the statue dedi« 
cated to the sun at Rhodes, was the most re- 
markable, and formed one of the seven wonders 
of the world. 

This immense statue was raised by the Eho- 
dians in honor of Apollo, (the sun,) who, accord* 
ing to ancient fable, delighted in Rhodes more 
than in any other part of the earth, because 
there a day never passed, btit the sun shone out 
in splendour upon the city and the surrounding 
sea. The immediate^ cause of the erection ^of 
this statue, is #aid to be the gratitude which the 
Rhodians felt toward Apollo and Ptolemv Soter 
of Egypt jointly, in enabling them to withstand 
a siege by Demetrius, king of Macedonia. As 
soon as the enemy retired from the investment 
of the city, they resolved -to erect a brazen 
statue of the sun, and at once employed Chares, 
the disciple of Lysippus, to execute the project. 
He made a contract to build it for a certain sum, 
but when it wai^ only half completed, his money 
was all spent, and he hanged himself in despair. 
Laches, his fellow countryman, was employed to 
complete it, which he did in three olympiads, 
^twelve years,) and placed it upon the pedestals. 
The height of the statue is variously estimated ; 
the lowest b^ing one hundred feet high, and the 
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highest, one hundred and thirty. According to 
Pliny, who lived at the time it was in existence, 
though prostrate, it was one hundred feet high. 
It was placed at, the entrance of the harbour at 
Rhodes, with its feet upon a rock on each side. 
Vessels passed with ease between its legs, into 
the harbour. Its fingers were equal in length to 
the whole of a common statue, and very few 
persons jsould embrace its thumb with their 
arms. Scarcely sixty years had elapsed before 
this monster of art was thrown down by an 
earthquake, and partly broken to pieces. When, 
in the year 684< of the Christian era, the Sara- 
cens conquered Rhodes, this statue (which was 
of brass) was beaten to pieces and sold to a Jew 
merchant, whp loaded more than nine hundred 
camels with the metal. 

In addition to the Olympian Jupiter before 
mentioned, and which was constructed by Phi- 
dias, the greatest sculptor of antiquity, this 
artist erected a statue of Minerva in the Parthe- 
non, which was thirty-nine feet in height, erect, 
and clothed in a tunic. In her hand she bran- 
dished a spear, and at her feet lay a buckler and 
a dragon of admirable execution, supposed to 
represent Ericthoiius. On the middle of her 
helmet a sphynx was carved, and on each of its 
sides a griffin. On the sgis were displayed a 
Medusa's head and a figure of Victory. Among 
other colossi of the ancients, were a statue by 
Lysippus at Tarentum, which was upward of 
seventy feet in height ; the Jupiter of Leontine 
in Sicily, thirteen feet in height, and several of 
similar size« which adorned Rome in her palm* 
iest days. 

Anterior 'to Phidias, several eminent sculptort 
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appear in the list of Grecian artists* The first 
that is mentioned is Dipcenus and Scyllis of Sic- 
yon, in Crete, who floarished about six hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. Next was 
Batthycles^ who lived in the time of Solon, the 
great Grecian lawgiver. From this period, or 
from the reign of Pisistratus, until the epoch of 
the liberty of Athens, the art flourished consid- 
erably. LearchuB of Rhegium made at Sparta, 
a statue of Jupiter, formed of bronze ;* Dorycli- 
das, a Themis, for the temple of Jupiter, and for 
the same temple, his brother Medon made a 
Minerva ; Dontas, a - group, representing the 
combat between Hercules and Achelous — ^the 
former protected by Minerva, the latter by Mars ; 
and Theocles made Hesperides both in brass and 
gold. Bupalus and Anthermus flourished about 
the year 500 B. C. Subsequently to those al- 
ready mentioned, we find the names of Damea, 
Oalon, Laphore, and others of less note. Al- 
^ough these made considerable improvementSi 
yet none of them attained to that excellence 
which might entitle them to a place in the higher 
ranks of Greeian art. 

• After the expulsion of Pisistratus, and the es- 
tablishment of the Athenian republic, new life 
and vigor were infused into every department of 
civil me, and the arts received a mighty impetus 
in their already rapid march toward perfection. 
The battles of Salamis and Plate decided the 
question of permanent success, and everywhere 
the skill of the artist was brought into requisi- 
tion, in erecting statues and temples to the gods 

* 

* This is the first authentic notice of this mateiial having 
been used in st^tuait* 
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and to heroes. At this period flourished Agek^ 
das, the master of Phidias, and Pythagoras of 
Khegium, who first expressed in marble, the 
nerves, veins, and arteries of the haman body, 
and who excelled all of his predecessors in the 
representation of the human hair. About this 
time also, flourished Simon and Onatas, of jSBgi- 
na, and Calamis and Dionysius of Argos. With 
these ends the ancient epoch of the art, imd we 
are now to consider it in its palmiest state in the 
time of Pericles. 

When Phidias appeared, the political and so- 
cial condition of his country, were such as af- 
forded the greatest facilities for the promotion of 
the fine arts, and indeed everjrthing of a refined 
and intellectual nature. The people were not 
only unburdened of the weight of tjrrannical 
oppression, but the republic was rich with the 
spoils of victory. The overthrow of the Persian 
army under Xerxes, poured immense treasures 
into their cofiers, and as, according to custom 
from time immemorial, a tenth part of the spoils 
<^ the vanquished belonged to the gods, immense 
wealth was employed in the erection and adom- 
jnent oi temples. Under Pericles, Athens grew 
into a mc^ificence and beauty, altogether unpa> 
alleled. The splendid Parthenon arose upon the 
summit of the Acropolis, and paintings and statp 
uary adorned its mterior in great profusion. 
Heroes, men of military renown, B^ch as Alci- 
biades, Themistocles, Miltiades, ^c, were hon- 
oured by statues erected to their memories, and 
a religion which pervaded all classes and in- 
fluenced all their acts, claimed the homage of 
the artists' genius. All these combined, gave a 
new impulse to the sister arts of painting and 



sculpture, and into the huge colotnl and tpirit- 
less creations of the Egyptian art, the Greeks 
poured all their sense and soul, and inspired their 
statues with heroism, majesty, and beauty. The 
human form, which, in its perfection, fell far be- 
low the standard of man in the heavy produc- 
tions of ancient art, now, in its representation, 
arose above it, and the passions of vitality seem- 
ed to gleam forth from the cold marble. Theur 
hills, their groves, and their fountains, teemed 
with statues of nymphs and gods, and in their 
cities heroes stood upon every side, as sublime 
records of Grecian glory.. 

Nor was the art confined to the hills and val- 
leys, cities and temples of Greece, but on the 
iSyrian palaces and fanes, in the temples of the 
Idumean desert, the traveller now meets vestiges 
of Grecian art. Wherever the Greek language 
was known and uttered, the songs of Homer 
^ere chanted, and these songs we,re but eulogies 
of the Grecian mythology, or of Grecian heroes. 
Their influence was felt ' with a conquering 
power, and nations invulnerable to Grecian arms, 
embraced her beautiful and sublime religion, and 
filled her temples in their eagerness to consult 
her oracles. 

A late writer observes : " The great superiov- 
ity of the Greeks in the art of sculpture, may be 
ascribed to a variety of causes. The infittenoe 
of climate over the human body is so striking, 
ihat it must have fixed the attention of every 
thinking man who reflects on the subject. The 
violent heats of the torrid zone, and the ezees- 
*sive cold of the polar regions, are unfavourable 
to beauty : it is only in the miU elimates of the 
temperate i^egions, that it mpears in ils most «!• 

12 
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tractive eharms^ Peihaps no eoUBtiy in the 
world enjoys a more serene air^ less tainted with 
mists and vapours, or possesses in a higher de- 
gree that warmth, mild .and genial, which can 
unfold and expand the human body into all the 
symmetry of muscular strength, and all the del- 
icacies of female beauty, in their perfection 
than the climate of Greece, and never was there 
any people that had a greater taste for beauty, 
or were more anxious to improve it. Of the 
four wishes of Simonides, the second was to 
have a handsome figure. 

There was a variety of circumstances in the 
noble and virtuous freedom of the Grecian man- 
ners in the early periods of their annals $hat ren- 
dered them mod^s of beauty, peculiarly subser- 
vient to the cultivation of the fine arts. They 
had the strongest motives to cultivate sculpture, 
for a statue was the highest honour which public 
merit could attain. It was an honour ambitious- 
ly sought, and granted only to those who had 
distinguished themselves in the eyes of their 
fellow citizens. As the Greeks preferred natural 
qualities to acquired accomplishments, they, de- 
creed the first rewards to those who excelled in 
agility and strength of body. Statues were 
often raised to wrestlers. Even the most emi- 
nent men of Greece, in their youth sought re- 
nown in g3^mnastic exercises. Chryssippus and 
Gleahthes distinguished themselves in the pub- 
lic games, before they werte known as philoso- 
phers. Plato appeared as a wrestler^ both at the 
isthmian and Pythian games, and Pythagoras 
carried off the prize at filis. The passion by 
which they were inspired, was the ambition ot 
having their statttee erected in the moat aacred 
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place of Greece, to be seen and admired by the 
whole people. The number of statues erected 
on different occasions was immense ; of course 
the number of artists must have been ^eat, their 
emulation ardent, and their progress rapid. As 
most of their statues were decreed for those who 
vanquished in the public games, the artists had 
an opportunity of seeing excellent models ; for 
those who surpassed in running, wrestling, box- 
ing, &c., must in general have been well formed, 
yet would exhibit different kinds of beauty. 

The high estimation in which sculptors were 
held, was very favorable to their art. Socrates 
declared the artists the only wise men. An 
artist could be a legislator, a commander of 
armies, and might hope to have his statue placed 
beside those of Miltiades and Themistocles, or 
those of the gods themselves. Besides, the 
honour and succejis of an artist did not depend 
Upon the caprice of pride or of ignorance. The 
productions of art were estimated and rewarded 
by the greatest sages in the general assembly of 
Greece, and the sculptor who had executed his 
work with Ability and taste, was confident of 
obtaining immortality.'' 
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CHAPTER U. 

The erand Stjrlein Greece— Phidias and his Works— Alcameneo 
and Agarocritee— Other Artiata— Tomb of Mausolua— Niob»— 
Graceful or Beautiful Style— Praxiteles— Two Venuses— 
Choice of Phrjme— Lysippus and his Works— Decline of the 
Artr— The Art among; the Romans—Cohimn of Trajan— Ro' 
man Sculpture in Bntain— Saxon Imitations. 

Such were the powerful influences operating 
in favor of sculpture, when Phidias seized the 
chisel, and commenced the epoch of the grand 
style of the art. Appollodorus, Zeuxis, and Parr- 
hasius, at the same time employed the pencil in 
executing the grand and heautiful in painting, 
while such men as Pericles, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Isocrates, Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Aristides, and Gimon, gave lustre to the Areopa* 
gus and the camp. 

Phidias was an Athenian, and first applied him- 
self to painting, but, before he became very pro- 
ficient, he abandoned it, and embraced that of 
sculpture. Such was his proficiency, that he 
soon excelled all of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, and he was constantly employed in 
adorning the temples and groves with statues of 
eods and heroes. The number of his works is 
immense, and the bas-relievos in the British 
museapa, that ornamented the entablature of the 
Parthenon denominated the Elgin marbles, are 
the production of his chisel. But his greatest 
production, a work never excelled or even equal- 
led, was his Jupiter at Olympia. This statue 
was executed after he had been ill treated by the 
Athenians. He abandoned the cit^ of his birth 
which he had made glorious by his works, and 
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took refuge in Elin. Animated by the ingrati* 
tade of his countrymen, Phidias determined to 
produce a work surpassing all his former efforts, 
and with this view he commenced his Jupiter 
Olympus, for the £lians. In order that he might 
have the advantage of unbiassed criticism, he 
exhibited his work to the public as it progress- 
ed, and concealing himself near, heard all re- 
marks iind suggestions concerning it, and profit- 
ed by them. This statue was in a sitting pos- 
ture, and yet, from the base of the throne to the 
crest, it was about sixty feet in height. On his 
head was an olive wreath, in his right hand a 
Victory, in his left a sceptre, surmounted by an 
eagle, and upon his drapery were the figures of 
various animals painted. The materials of which 
this statue was made, were wood, gold, ivory, 
and precious stones. The Victory was made of 
gold and ivory; the sceptre of gold and other 
diining metals ; the sandals of gold ; the throne 
of ivory, ebony, and precious stones, orna- 
mented with a variety of bas-relievos. It has 
been estimated that the tusks of three hundred 
elephants were necessary to furnish the requisite 
quantity of ivory used in this statue. 

Many tales have been related concerning this 
wonderful production of art. Pausanias, who 
had a grieat taste for the marvellous, relates, that 
when the artist had finished this magnificent 
statue, Jupiter himself applauded his labours; 
for, when Phidias urged the god to show by some 
sign if the work was agreeable to him, the pave- 
ment of the temple was immediately struck with 
lightning. The grandeur of this work is un- 
doubted; and Livy relates that when Faulua 
Emilius went up to Olympia he saw many admi* 

12* 
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fablo things ; but on beholding the statue of Ju- 
piter, he was struck with awe as if in the pres- 
ence of a god ! 

Next in point of excellence to Phidias, was 
Alcamenes, his pupil who endeavored to rival 
his master. He was bom at Athens, in the 
eighty-seventh Olympiad, or about four bun* 
dred and thirty-two years before the Christian 
era. He worked in bronze and marble, and his 
productions were very numerous. Contemporary 
with Alcamenes, was Agarocrites, who was also 
a pupil of Phidias. These two rivals made a 
trial of skill, in producing a statue of Venus. 
The palm of excellence was awarded to Alca- 
menes, although it is said that it was given him 
more on account of his being an Athenian^ than 
for his superior merit. 

Immediately following these contemporaries of 
Phidias, was Mys, who also produced cameo fig- 
ures in sillier, and wrought the battle of the cen- 
taurs in relievo on the buckler of Minerva. 
Ctesilaus wrought Amazons in bronze for the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, and his statues 
ranked next to those of Phidias. Polycletes, 
Onates, Myron and Scopas, are also mentioned 
as the immediate successors of the grreat master. 
Polycletes and Scopas were the most celebrated. 
The former was a native of Sicyon, where the 
art of sculpture was first cultivated in Greece, 
and was the first who represented statues sup- 
porting themselves only upon one leg. Scopas 
was a native of Paros, and sculptured in both 
bronze and marble. This artist, assisted by 
Bryaxis, Timotheus, and Lochares, ornamented 
the sepulchral monument erected by oueen Arte« 
mesia to the memory of her husband Ifansolas* 
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This mottumeBt, called mausoleun^ from the 
name of its inmate, was esteemed the seventh 
wonder of the world. It was an oblong square, 
surrounded by thirty-six columns, and enriched 
with an immense number of sculptures. It was 
one hundred and eleven feet in circumference, 
and one hundred and forty feet high. Scopas 
adorned the side that faced the east, Timotheus 
had the south, Lochares the west, and Bryaxis or 
Bruxis, the north. Another sculptor named 
Pithis, was employed in raising a pyramid over 
this magnificent tomb, which was surmounted by 
a chariot drawn by four horses. The immense 
expense of this monument caused Anaxagoras 
the philosopher to exclaim on beholding it, 
*' How much money changed into stones ! It 
is said that Artemisia, who thus testified her 
affection for her lord, was so disconsolate at the 
event of his death, that she drank up his ashes.* 

Probably one of the most beautiful monuments 
of the grand style, is the statues of Niobe and her 
daughters ^ yet some have attributed this group to 
the graceful style, which immediately succeeded 
that of the grand. Of the Niobe group, several 
varieties are known, for it doubtless was a fruit- 
ful subject for the chisels and pencils of the 
imaginative Greeks. The best group is repre- 
sented in the engraving on the next page. The 
story of Niobe is thus told in ancient record. 

Niobe was the daughter of Tantalus, and was 
blessed with seven sons and as many daughters* 

* It was a common custom among the ancients to barn thdr 

-^ead, and preserve the ashes in urns. If not the whole body, 

the heart was thus preserved. Hence we see urns upon sepm- 

chtai moaiuneats, even at the present day ; Bnd we may also 

observe tbo force of the poetic alhtaion to the " um of memory." 
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Id the piide of her heart she triumphed over 
Let© or LetonR, the mother of but two chUdren, 
Apollo and Artemis or Diana. InceiiBed at this, 
Leto permitted her children to dcstroy^ thoae of 
I^iobe with their arrowa ; and, according to some 



itories, the wretched mother was tnnted into 
■tone through grief, and even the rock continued 
to shad tears. Pausanios tells us that upon Si- 
pytUB, a mountain of Asia Minor, he s&w this 
Niobe of stone. " When you are near it," says 
.^^ " it is nothing but a steep rock, bearing no 
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Tesemblance at all to a woman, mttch less to one 
weeping. But when you are at some distance, 
you might imagine it to be a female weeping, 
and in great distress." 

This pathetic story became a popular subject' 
for artists, and, as we before remarked, several 
groups were probably made. Pliny speaks of 
one that was at Rome in his time, but is at a loss 
whether to attribute its execution to Scopas or 
Praxiteles. There is an inscription extant, as 
follows : — 

" Daughter of Tantalus, Niobe hear my words, 
which are the messengers of woe ; listen to the 
piteous tiale of thy sorrows. Loose the bind- 
ings of thy hair, mother of a race of youths 
who have fallen beneath the deadly arrows of 
Phoebus. Thy sons no longer live. But what 
is this 1 I see something more. The blood of 
thy daughters too is streaming around. One lies 
at her mother's knees; another in her lap; a 
third on the earth ; and one clings to the breast ; 
one gazes stupified at the coming blow, and one 
crouches down tt> avoid the arrow, while another 
still lives. But the mother, whose tongue once 
knew no restraint, stands like a statue hardened 
into stone." In the group we have represented, 
the mother clasps with one hand a little daughter, 
who, in throwing herself into the bosom of her 
parent, expresses that natural confidence which 
children have in the protection of a mother. 

With the artists just mentioned ended the epoch 
of the gran4 style, and with the reign of Alexander 
the Great, commenced a new era in the art, the 
beautiful or graceful style. This change was 
begun by Parrhasius in painting, and by Praxi- 
te&s in sculpture. They i^andoned the grand 
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and ttiagnificent style-^half real, half colossal — 
and confined themselves to real representations 
of the human form in contour and proportions. 
They studied rather to please the heholder with 
a portraiture of the simple truths of nature, 
than to astonish hy grandeur and majesty. They 
studied grace in attitude, as well as truth in 
symmetry, and tales of heroism, love, and wo, 
were told in groups of silent actors. 

Praxiteles lived about four hundred years 
B. C, and sculptured both in marble and bronze. 
Although many fine specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture are attributed to this artist, yet by far the 
best, known to be the production of his chisel, 
is that of a Venus, or rather of two Yenus's, the 
one clothed, and the other naked. The first is 
fMiid to have been purchased by the Rhodians, who 
preferred it as the most decent. The 'Cnidians 
took the rejected one, which was so exquisitely 
beautiful, that a great many persons made a 
voyage to their island for the purpose of seeing 
it. Nicomedes, king of Bythinia, was so anx- 
ious to possess it, that he ofiTered to pay all the 
public debts of Cnidos, which were large, as the 
price ; but the citizens refused to part with it on 
any terms, regarding it as the principal glory of 
the state. It is also stated, that being enamoured 
of a beautiful woman named Phryne, Praxiteles 
promised her as a present, the choice of his best 
works. Wishing to know which he valued most, 
die ran to him one day with the intelligence that 
his house was on fire. '^I am undone," cried 
he, '* unless my Satyr and my Cupid are saved." 
This was a sufilcient criterion for the lady, and 
she immediately chose the Cupid. 

About the time of Praxiteles, Lysippus appear- 
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ed. He was a natiYe of Sieyon, Und was at first 
a brazier, but his genius soon raised him from 
that humUe sphere. He was taught the first 
principles of the art of design, hj the great 
painter Eupompus^ who advised him to follow 
nature in all his attempts at imitation. The 
principal part of his works were wrought ia 
bronze, and some have doubted whether he 
wrought-in marble at all. Pliny estimated the 
number of his sculptures at six hundreds It is 
generally admitted that he formed a school, and 
hence he probably had many assistants to aid in 
such an amount of labour. His son Euthycrates 
was one of that school, and pursued the art with 
success after his father's death. The famous 
bronze horses which decorate the church of 
St. Mark at Venice,, are attributed to the geniu» 
and labour of Lysippus. These horses are said 
to have originally beloi^ed to ancient Gprinth, 
from whence they were taken by Tiridates, and 
presented to Nero the Roman emperor. When 
the throne of the GsBsars was transferired from 
Borne to Constantinople, these, horses were taken 
thither and adorned the hippodrome. When 
the Venetians took that city, they were carried 
to Venice, and jdaced over the principal entabla* 
ture of the church of St. Mark, from whence 
they were removed by order of Napoleon, to 
decorate the Place du Carousal of Paris. They 
have since been restored to St. Mark's, 

The name of 'Lysippus, is the last of muck 
eminence which appears in the catalogue of 
Grecian sculptors. It was not long after his 
tune that Rome became the mistress of Greece, 
and when her iron foot was placed upon the 
neck of that proud nation, its lamp of literature 
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waned in iti» brigktness, and tb« arts that had 
attained the very acme of perfection, declined, 
iuid at length sunk into oblivion. Among the 
most noble relics of that age which immediately 
preceded the decline of the arts in Greece, we 
may mention the gronp of the Laocoon, Niobe 
and her children, the Venus of Praxiteles, the 
Apollo Musegates, and the Apollo Belvidere. 
The antiquity of the latter has, not without some 
reason^ been disputed. It was foand among the 
Tuins at Antium, and was purchased by Pope 
Julius II., when a cardinal, who placed it in the 
Belvidere in the Vatican, from whence it takes 
its name. Akhough this statue bears every mark 
of Grecian perfection, yet Pliny asserts that it 
was made of the marble of Luna, (Garrarh mar- 
ble,) which quarry was newly worked in his 
time. Some have reconciled this opinion of 
Pliny, with the clear evidence of the Grecian 
origin of the Apollo, by supposing that, as it was 
found at Antium, the villa of the emperor Nero, 
it was made by his order, and is one of the last 
efforts of the art in fallen Greece. It is well 
known that he was a lover and admirer of the 
fine arts, however anomalous such feelings may 
appear in connexion with the cruehy and devil- 
ish character of his disposition and acts, as a 
ruler, father, and husband. 

Sculpture as well as painting, greatly declined 
when it fell into the hands of the Romans. War 
was their ruling passion, and the conquest of the 
worM' their ultimate aioK True, they worship- 
ped the gods of Greece, and admired those pro- 
ductions of art which gave lustre to her name, 
yet diey were content to use those images of the 
gods in the Pantheon, as they were enabled to 
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procure them ready made, either by purehase or 
as the spoilt of victory. With them religion 
was not an all-pervading sentiment, influencing 
their actions and claiming supreme reverence, 
but it was made a secondary duty in the routine 
of life. Henee, their best sculptures were of a 
historical character, such as the statues of em* 
perors and heroes, and bas-relievos adorning col- 
umns and triumphal arches erected in honour of 
some important victory. 

The most maprnificent of all these columns, 
was that of Trajan, which stood in the midst of 
a large square, or forum, as it was called, around 
which stood buildings comprehending a palace, 
a gymnasium, a library, several triumphal archr 
es, porticos and other splendid architectural 
erections. Gilded statues and military ensigns 
of every description adorned the fronts of these 
buildings, and besides the column itself, a mag- 
nificent equestrian statue of the emperor occu- 
pied a conspicuous position in the open area. 
The column represents, in one continued wind- 
ing relief from the base to the summit, in innu- 
merable figures and characters, the actions of the 
emperor, and at the top his statue was originally 
placed. The ashes of Trajan are said to have 
been contained in a golden ball which was placed 
upon the top of the head of the statue. The 
column is of white marble, and consists of thirty- 
three pieces, secured by cramps of bronze, and, 
including the statue, is one hundred and forty 
feet high. It is ascended by means of a spiral 
staircase in the interior, cut out of the same 
stone, and is lighted by forty-three loop-holes or 
apertures. 

The most remarkable part of this military 

13 
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monument, is the sculpture in bas-relief, by which 
the whole column is covered. The series runs 
round the pillar in an ascending spiral riband, 
which, from pedestal to capital, msikes twenty- 
two revolutions. On this is represented in chis- 
elling of beautiful workmanship, the successive 
victories of Trajan, among which are two tri- 
umphal processions by wnich they were cele- 
brated. The figures, which are designed with 
great spirit, as represented in the cut on the op- 
posite page, are between two and three thousand 
in number, that of Trajan occurring fifty times. 
In the lower part of the shaft, the figures are 
about two feet in height, but increase as they 
approach the top, to umost double that admeas- 
urement. Speaking of this column, and the spi • 
ral riband of reiievi, Ariosto says : 

'' From its low base tho sculptares wind aloffc, ^ 

And lead, tltf ough Tarioas toils, up the xongh steeps 
Its hero to the dues." 

In his Description of ihe ^tiHquiiies of Rome^ 
Mr. Burton makes the following reference to the 
bassi-relievi on this column. ^^The Roman dress 
and manner may receive considerable light from 
these bas-reliefs. We find the soldiers constant- 
ly carrying their swords on the right side. Oii 
a march they are generally bare-headed ; some 
have no helmets at all ; others wear them sus- 

t ended to the right shoulder, ^ome of them 
ave lion's heads by way of caps, with the mane 
hanging down behind. Each- of them carries a 
•tick over the left shoulder, which seems to have 
been for the purpose of carrying their provi- 
s^ns; we may obseriFe a waHet^a vesselfor wine, 
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a machine for dressing meat, See, We know 
from other accounts that they sometimes carried 
sixty pounds, forming thejr food for seventeen 
days; they never carried less than enough for 
three days. Their shields are oblong, with dif- 
ferent devices upon them. The standards are of I 
various kinds, such as a hand within a wreath of 
laurel, which was considered a sign of concord. 
Pictures also were used, which were portraits of 
gods or heroes. The soldiers wear upon their 
Tegs a kind of tight pantaloon, reaching a little 
below the knee, aj\d not buttoned. The Dacians 
have loose pantaloons, reaching to the ankle and 
shoes; they also carry curved swords. The 
Sarmatian* cavalry, allies of Decebalus wear 
plate armor covering the men and horses. These 
were called Cataphracte, or Clibanarii ; and the 
words of Ammianus exactly answer the repre- 
sentation on the column. 'Their armor was a 
covering of thin circular plates, .which were 
adapted to the movements of the body and drawn 
over all the limbs, so that in whatever direction 
they wished to move, their clothing allowed 
them free play by the close fitting of its joints.' 
Some Roman soldiers have also plate armoie, but 
they are archers. The horses have saddles, or 
rather cloths, which are fastened by cords round 
the breast and under the tail. (See cut on the 
opposite page.) The Dacian horses are without 
this covering, and the Germans or some other 
allies, have neither saddle nor bridle to their 
horses. We might observe several other partic- 
ulars, such as a bridge of boats over a river, and 
that the boats everywhere are without a rudder, 

* Ancient inhabitants of Poland, 



Imt are guided by en ou feiteaed with a thong 
on one aide of the stem. The wall of the canqt 
has battlements, and the beads of the Dacians 
are stuck upon it. The Dacian women are rep- 
resented buming the Boman prisoners." 



Fram th» CoUunn of THju. 

In a word, this mag^iificent column, conndeied 
in its relation to biBtory and art, is one of the 
greatest triumphs of sculpture, and, standing as 
It does in all its original beauty and perfection, 
(except the changing of Trajan for St. Peter on 
the top,) it may be regarded as the most wonder- 
ful monument extant, of an era in the arts long 
since passed away, but still looked to with rev- 
erence. 

Althouffh the cultivation of the art of sculp- 
ture was limited among the Bomona, if we ex- 
cept the reign of Nero, yet v^ereyer they ex- 
tended their conquests, there ore traces that thif 
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therished it in 0ome de^ee, «ven in their re* 
tnoter provinces. But instead of preserving the 
graceful or even the p-and style of the Greeks^ 
we find that the Roman scnlptures degenerated 
into the hnge harsh style of the Egyptians. 
Throughout the continent of Europe war and 
civil commotion almost destroyed the taste for 
the fine arts, yet upon the remote isle of Britain, 
the Roman invaders introduced a rude species of 
sculpture, which was cultivated during the com- 
parative quiet that succeeded the conquest, 
when ^tius withdrew his last legion from their 
shores, the Britons turned their attention to the 
pursuits of peace, and according to the " vene- 
rable Bede," they erected upon what is called 
Ludgate Hill, a brazen statue of colossal dimen- 
sions of king Lud. 

When the Saxons succeeded the Romans, they 
too took up the art of sculpture, but grace, sym- 
metry, and correct proportions, were entirely 
neglected. Every thing from the chisel partook 
of the wildness of their native character, and the 
images of their various ffods were huge unshapen 
monsters, and could nardly claim admission 
among the true productions of the sculptor's art. 
Peace made something of a change in their man- 
ners and their sculptures, and when the Normans 
invaded Britain, the Saxons had begun to culti- 
vate the arts with considerable success. Their 
new masters, fierce and rude as were the original 
Saxons, rather suppressed than encouraged the 
progress of sculpture. They erected fanes for 
worship, in which was displayed architectural 
beauty far supeiior to that of the Saxons, but the 
sculptures which adorned the Norman tombs m 
tile days <^ Wiliiam the Conqueror and his sue* 
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eessotA, present stiff and coarse images ; yet, it 
must be eonfessedtliat they were more natural 
and intelligent in their appearance than their pr^ 
decessors. 
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Sculptare during the middle Agea— ScQlptnred Capital in France 
— Donati — Michael Angiolo and his Worka—Torrigiano — ^Hia 
Treatment in Spain, and Death in the Inmnmdon — ^Decline of 
the Art till the Time of Canova— His early Productions and 
those of riper Years comparect— Statne of Religion — Other 
Works hy Canova. 

DuBiNa the middle ages — ^the period common- 
ly called the dark ages of the world, extending 
from the fifth or sixth, to the twelfth century of 
our era, art, science, religion, and literature were 
all neglected, and in many parts of Europe were 
completely buried in a rayless night of ignorance. 
The only power that kept alive the spark of 
learning and fostered the weak and degenerate 
child of Grecian art, was the spirit of. Christian- 
ity ; and to its iirfluence is the world indebted for 
that effulgent day of knowledge which now 
beams upon mankind in meridian splendor. Un- 
der its guidance, architecture progressed in 
beauty, and erected temples and shrines dedica- 
ted to the worship of the true God. That reli- 
gious spirit that was the principal creative power 
of Grecian sculpture, fostered the art to some 
extent during the middle ages, and sculptureiu 
having a devout meaning, adorned the sacred 
edifices. These, and these only, are the £unt 
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lines of iatelleetna] light which beantify the 
Bombre pa^ of that period. As a apecimen of 
the Bty^le of sculpture on the Continent abont 
the middle of the eighth century, and not long 
preceding the time of Charlemagne, we give the 
Bubjoined cat. It representa the capital of a col- 



Scnipture in tha eighth Centurr. 

nmn, erected in FVance about the year 760, in 
commemoration of some remarkable act of in- 
terposition of one of the saints in defending a 
monastery from the attack of a band of Norman 
brigands. It will be observed that a halo sur- 
rounds the head of each of the human figures, 
(who are portrayed in a sitting postare, annread* 
ing,) which appendage was always attached to 
representations of any of the evangelists. This 
seulptnre nndoubtedly is intended to represent 
two of the four writers of the gospels, or of the 
primitive Christian apostles. With the eiception 
ofthis and the comparatively rnde sculptures which 
adomad th« Christian churches, we find but li^ 
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tie of interest connected with the art, till its per- 
manent revival in Italy by Michael Angiolo Buo* 
narotti toward the close of the fifteenth century. 
Among the earliest professors who strove to 
rescue sculpture from total oblivion, and co-op- 
erated powerfully in giving the fine arts an im- 
pulse, was Donato de Bardi, who was born at 
Florence in 1383. Nicholas Pisani, who re- 
ceived the appellation of "Bestorer of the fine 
taste in sculpture," Agostino Saneze, Andre 
Ugolino, and two or three others preceded Do- 
nato, but their attempts were feeble. The prin- 
cipal sculptures of this artist were executed in 
bronze. One of these statues — a St. Mark — ^is 
said to have been so admirably executed, that on 
first seeing it, Michael Angiolo addressed it in 
these emphatic words: — "Jtfarco, par che non 
mi parli ? *' Mark why do you not speak to me." 
Many other sculptors of less note succeeded Do- 
nate, but none appeared worthy to wear the man- 
tle of Praxiteles, until that remarkable man, 
Michael Angiolo, entered the arena of art. This 
l^eat and universal genius not only succeeded 
m almost equalling the grand and beautiful of 
the Grecian models, but he stands unrivalled 
amonpr modem artists. Although he practised 
Paintmg and Architecture with eminent suc- 
cess, yet he considered sculpture as his profes* 
sion, and at the close of a long life (ninety years) 
he expressed a regret at not havii^g made sculp- 
ture his sole study and pursuit. In many in- 
stances he renounced the imitations of the an- 
tique, and struck out a new path and style, origi- 
nating in his own imagination. Like his paint- 
ings, his statues have a grandeur of expression^ 
yet every part is subservient to the strictest 
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rules of natural symmetrical proportions. AI-' 
though many of his works want that purity of 
style awarded to the age of Praxiteles and Ly- 
sippus, yet he never degenerates into coarseness 
or insipidity. 

His first work of much celehrity, was the Ma- 
donna with a dead Christ. It is called hy the 
Italians la Pida^ and hears evidence of great 
skill in the composition and lahor in the finish. 
The statue which he sculptured for the tomb of 
Lorenzo de Medici, was his next triumph over the 
difiliculties which he was obliged to encounter. 
An English writer says of it, '^ there is a degree 
of subumitv and awful grandeur about this stat- 
ue which almost puts it beyond the pale of de- 
scriptive criticism." 

Counter to this majestic work is his Venus, 
erroneously called the Venus di Medici. Of this 
the same writer says : '* It possesses a des^ee 
of luxurious beauty and flowing ease in outline, 
which would almost forbid us to suppose that it 
could have originated with the same hand or 
period as the one to which we have just referred. 
In the Venus di Medici, we evidently feel that 
we are looking on an ideal form of beauty — a 
figure created by the hand of art, and arranged 
according to its most elaborate rules ; but in the 
richly luxuriant outline of this sculptured efiigy 
we feel that we are gazing on an exquisitely pro- 
portioned but yet natural portraiture of a human 
being. In short, the Venus di Medici is the cre- 
ation of a sculptor, while the Venus of Michael 
« Angiolo appears to be the production of a Pro- 
methean pencil, wanting but the last breath of 
inspiration to cause the marble mass to start into 
life.'* Innumerable copies in plaster have been 
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taken of this statue, and in all the antique schools 
of art in England and in this country, it forms 
the chief attraction and employment of the pen- 
cil of the young artist. 

*'With Michael Angiolo," says Mr. Duppa, 
** expression and character were a primary con- 
sideration ; and although he set the antique 
sculpture hefore him as an example and a guide, 
this marked distinction is to be taken between 
his view of the subject and that of the ancients. 
He made ideal beauty and form subservient to 
expression ; they, on the contrary, made expres- 
sion and animation subservient to form. T^e 
Laocoon and his two sons have more expression 
in their countenance than all the other antique 
statues united; yet Sir Joshua Reynolds has ob- 
served, that even in this instance, there is only 
a general expression of pain, and that the pain 
is still more strongly expressed by the writhing 
and contortions of the body, than by the features. 
In consulting all the examples which are left of 
ancient sculpture, it would seem they established 
it as a general principle, that to preserve the 
most perfect beauty in its most perfect shape, 
the passions were not to be expressed; all of 
which may be supposed in some degree to pro- 
duce distortion and deformity in the features of 
the face. The gproup of the Boxers is a remark- 
able instance in favor of this opinion ; they are 
engaged in the most animated action with the 
greatest serenity of countenance ; and without 
attributes, it would be difficult to discriminate 
between the Juno or the Minerva, the Bacchus 
or the Meleazer ; nevertheless in the Apollo Pe- 
thius there is a graceful, negligent, and animated 
air, and in the Discobulus a vulgar eagerness of 
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expression, which deserve to be remarked, to 
show the nice discrimination of character whiek 
the ancients were capable of making, when ex* 
pression was not incompatible with what they 
considered higher excellence. 

'^The Bacchus of Michael Angiolo is an at- 
tempt to unite a degree of drunkenness with his 
character; but, inasmuch as that effect is pro> 
duced, both the sculpture and the deity are de* 
graded ; of this character there are several ex- 
amples in antique gems, but however skilful the 
representation may be in so small a size as a 
gem, it is certainly not a fit subject for a statue 
of the proportions of life. The two female fig- 
ures composing part of th^ present monument of 
Julius II., are simple and elegant ; and those of 
Morning and ^ight in the Lorenzo chapel, are 
composed with great grandeur of design. 

'^ The works of Michael Angiolo have always a 
strong and marked character of their own ; his 
thoughts are elevated, and his figures are codp 
eeived with dignity ; and if he wants the parity 
and correctness of the antique, (which he cer- 
tainly does in an eminent degree,) his faults 
never degrade him into feebleness \ when he is 
not sublime he is not insipid; the sentiment of 
aggrandizing his subject ever prevails, and his 
works are still entitled to the first rank among 
modern productions of sculpture. Barry has 
truly said, when speaking of his statue of Moses^ 
that although that figure may be considered aii 
rather extravagant, yet it contains such proof of 
knowledge and capacity, as will ever make his 
name sacred among artists; and this criticism 
may be extended with equal propriety to his 
other works, whatever may be their faults." 
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Totrigktto wu a fell<nr »tiideiit, and for some 
timey a iiaeeeBtrful rival of Michael Angiolo. 
While etadents together, they had a quarrel, 
which resulted in the breaking of Angiolo's 
nose by the fist of Torruriano, rendering the for- 
ttwr fiatteaed for life. This breach of friendship 
was never healed, althougfh the nose was, and in 
l^ir rivalry in art, an inveterate hatred was al- 
ways apparent. Torrigiano was a Florentine by 
birtfa, and after having acquired considerable rep- 
ntatkm as an artist, he visited England, and from 
thence went to Spain. There he» industriously 
plied l^s chisel, and enriched the cities of Anda- 
lusia with pieces of sculpture, worthy of the 
hand, of his. great Florentine rival. The Duke 
d* Arcus, a 3panii^ grandee of the highest rank, 
employed him to sculpture a Madonna and child, 
of the natural nze, aim promised him a reward 
aintable to the merits of the work. ToVrigiano 
had already made a sculpture of this description, 
hut relying on. the generosity of his new patron, 
and the strengths of his own genius, he resolved 
to out4o his former production. After much 
UK>ur he succeeded t6 admiration. The gran- 
dee was in extasy, and surveyed the group with 
mingled feeling of delight and reverence. He 
extolled the artist in the roost extravagant terms 
of adulation, «ad at once gave i^n order for its 
lemoval to ids palace. Wishing to make a great 
mUbltc display of liis generosity, he loaded two 
lackeys with bags of 'coin, and sent them to the 
artist j baf when Torrigiano examined theiir con- 
tents^ he found the specie nothing' more than a 
ptosel of brass maravedi, amounting to the pal- 
try sum of thirty ducats, (about seventy-five dol- 
Im.) Enraged and disappointed| the indignant 

H 
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artist snatched up his. mallet, and, Without con* 
sidering the beauty of the work or its^sficred 
character, broke it into a thousand pieces, and 
despatched the lackeys to tell the tale to th« 
mean and miserly duke. But this burst of pas* 
sion cost th^ artist his life. The duke assumed 
a holy horror at such a sacrilegibus act, and en- 
tered an accusation ^i,gainst Torrigiano before 
the tribunal of the Inquisition. The artist plead- 
ed the right of an author to use his own works 
as he pleased, but all in vain. Tnough reason 
and equity were his just advocates, superstition 
sat in judgment, and he was condemned to death 
by torture. But, dreading the agonies which 
awaited him, he refused aU food, and about the 
commencement of the year 1552, he died by vol* 
untary starvation. 

The names of Baccio, Bandinelli,. Bernini, and 
Donabelli, appear the most conspictious as sculps 
tors contemporaiy with, or immedisjtely succeed* 
ing Angiolo and Toorrigiano. But . from that 
period, till the time of Canova, the art flourished 
with small success upon the continent. This 
artist gave birth to a new en, in Italian art, and 
revived and displayed that taste for the beautiful 
simplicity of the antique, for which some of his 
successors have become so celebrated. Canova 
was a Venetian by birth, but his principal theatre 
of action was at Kome and Florence. From his 
earliest childhood he had been accustomed to 
view tUe relics of ancient art with a familiar eye, 
and study &e works, of Angiolo and others al« 
most daily. /When he took up the chisel he de^ 
termini^ Ho imitate Lysippus, by commencing 
the art/ where art itself began — in the study m 
nature. Bui the productions of his earlier ca* 
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iMr are oriCieised as exhibiting an afieetation— 
an opera — stage taint, which sabtracts greatly 
firom their real worth, as transcripts of the bean- 
tiful and true in nature. He is accused of hay* 
uig given a forced action to all his figures, and 
in the ardor of youth, infusing into his statues 
too much of the fire and animation of his own 
soid. In his desire to represent the passions in 
their liveliest forms, he seemed to forget that 
simplicity, with its subduing influence, was the 
prominent characteristic of nature. It has been 
said that in his kneeling Magdalen, a subject 
where tranquil grace and the quietuder of repose 
should be portrayed, '* there is enough of affecta- 
tion to poison the loveliest, the most exquisite 
workmanship, and the most finished charms of 
shape." 

But in after years, when experience had sober- 
ed his thought and corrected his judgment, and 
observation taught him the true charms by which 
nature captivated the beholder, these faults of 
Canova's earlier productions were scarcely appa- 
rent, and he became completely weaned from the 
mannerisms of his youth. He saw that modesty 
was a shininff virtue, and that, when he would 
reveal the hidden beauties of nature, it should 
be with the strictest regard to chastity, and with 
the passions all subdued. He saw "that he had 
mistaken violence for vigour, afifectation for 
giace, and startling positions for correct anima- 
tion. " To work m this way," says his biogra- 
pher, " was only to record in marble the fruitful 
throes of nature, her artificial gestures and vio- 
lent action, without grace. If we look at his 
early Dancers, his Market of Love, Ids designs 
for Homer: no damsels of the ballet ever leaped 
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so high, or exposed their charms so kvidily' as 
the first ; no melo-dramatic heroines ever ran so 
madly after the little god, showed sach ridiculous 
affection and such alraurd sorrow as the second ; 
and, for the third, take up Homer himself, or 
Flaxman, and then say how poor were Canova's 
notion^ compared to the poet's verse and oar 
own coiintryinan's sketches. From such produc- 
tions lejt us turn at once to his latter works, his 
Pauline, his mother of Buonaparte, his Endy- 
mion, his recumbent Magdalen, and there can be 
no need to say another word about the afifeeta* 
tion of his early and the comparative ^impUeity 
of his concluding works." 

Thus changed, and truly following nature as a 
model, Ganova gave a new impulse to Italian 
sculpture, and infused fresh life into the expiring 
arts of Borne. From the time of Angiolo, the 
artists of Europe had been content to be hw 
copyists, or feeble imitators of the antique $ but 
Canova studied in the same school that Phidias, 
Praxiteles, and Lysippus did, and hence, instead 
of imitating he rivalled them. And yet with all 
his originality of conception, he was ambitious 
to imitate the antique so far as to attempt to re- 
store, by his own chisel, those splendid efforts of 
Grecian art, which are lost to the world, and 
known only in history. More than fifty of his 

Koups and statues are from heathen history, and 
ar the names of worku of the same nature said 
to have been executed by the rival masters of 
antiquity. We find them called, Apollo crown* 
ing himself; the Death of Priam $ Procession of 
Trojan matrons; Briseis delivered to the He* 
raids ; Veims coming out of the bath | Statue of 
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JBndymion, of Hector, of Pafis^ &c., &;c., and a 
great many more of the gods and heroes of old. 
He executed a lar^e ninnber of historical 
and religions works, but in so doing, he was 
obliged to compete with older masters, and di- 
vide the admiration of his productions, with the 
works of Rafiaelle and others which are scat- 
tered in great profusion over the continent, and 
ornament the churches, palaces, and baronial 
halls of Britain. When he drew from a living 
model, nothing could excel the truth and beauty 
with which he clothed his figures, and endowed 
them with allHhe graces of classic eles^ance. It 
has been remarked that his statues of the Buona- 

Earte family, will ever be striking monuments of 
is genius, and none can look upon the majesty of 
Napoleon, the matronly gravity of his mother, and 
the full voluptuous beauty of. his sister Pauline, 
without feeling that they only need, as was said 
of Angiolo's Venus, but the last breath of inspi- 
ration to make the marble mass start into life. 

One of the finest of the sculptures of Ganova, 
of a religious character, is a group upon a mon- 
ument erected to the memory of the Arch- 
duchess Christine, of Austria. In this splen- 
did group are nine figures, all of the natural size, 
which are made emblematical of the triumph of 
Virtue. Another fine group, representing Her- 
cules destroying his children with arrows, and 
generally caUed the *' Infuriate," attests the great 
genius of Canova. His statue of Religion, repre* 
sented in the cut on the next page, may also rank 
among the best of his later works. The fitness 
of sculpture, or indeed of any art, in illustrating 
this highest and holiest feeling of our nature, has 
.been questioned jt but we cuinot see why the 

14» 
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allowed to imbody the cieations of Eis fancy 
ia BMrble or on the canrasg, and portray ia the 



character of a goddeea, or a thing for revemiee, 
that which, more than all other canses combined, 
fcu in all mgn fntered their r«>peetiv» caUi^t. 
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The splendid statue represented on tlie opp<H 
Ale page, is about twent^r-fitre feet in height. 
On the head of the figure is a tiara, bearing in 
front a triangle or sjrmbol of the trinity. One 
hand points to Heaven, while the other rests mon 
a medallion, on which is sculptured the head of 
the Apostle Peter. Her left arm supports a 
eross, and upon the columnar bedestal of the 
medallion, are the tables of the Mosaic law, and 
the precepts of the Gospel. This statue was in- 
tended for a temple he proposed to erect near 
his birth-place, but death frustrated his design 
Canova died in 1822, aged sixty-five years. 
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English Sculpture--Gibber~RyBbnch— Scheemaker— Roubil- 
lao— Flazman— His Shield of AchiUes—BsUey and West- 
macott— Cfaantrey— Tliorwalsden— Frsneh Sculpture— >leaii 
Goujon— Fountain of Nvrnphs— Jean da Bologna— Jupiter 
Pluviua— Pierre Tacca— Daughter of Louis Philippe— State of 
the Art in the United States 

In England, few native sculptors appeared, till 
the time of Flazman and Chantrey. The first 
-artist of note in this line, who made England his 
residence, was Gabriel Cibber, a German ; and 
from the fact that he went there when quite 
young, and spent his days and talents in that 
country, England claims him as her own. At 
what precise time he flourished, we are unable to 
determine, but as he was employed soon after 
his arrival to embellish the London monument, 
which was erected in commemoration of the 
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grent conflagration of that city in 1666^ this 
period may reasonably be assigned as the time. 
He was employed in many other worics of a pnb^ 
lie character, especially in Westminster abbey 
and the palace at Windsor. He executed two 
Btatues for the insane hospital, which have been 
pronounced *' foremost in conception and second 
m execution, among all the productions of En^ 
glish sculpture." 

Sysbrach, a Flemmish sculptor, succeeded 
Gibber. He visited England in 1720, and first 
modelled in clay to show his skill. The Earl of 
Northampton sat to him for his bust, which he 
modelled with so much truth, that his services 
were afterward in constant requisition: Gibbs, 
a celebrated architect, employed him to execute 
orders which he engaged, but Rysbrach at length 
asserted his independence, and trusted to his own 
skill alone for success. His principal statues 
were basso-relievo or alto-relievo, although oth- 
ers were made of the full detached figure. 
Many of the tombs of the nobility and public 
monuments which adorn the abbeys and other 
public places in England, exhibit specimens of 
this artist's workmanship. Among his best 
works may be numbered his three statues — ^Pal- 
ladio, Inigo Jones, and Fiamin^o. These thr^e 
were executed in consequence of the artist hav> 
ing been piqued at the success of his rival, Mr. 
Scheemaker, who had executed a splendid mon- 
ument in Westminster abbey, to the memory of 
Shakspeare. But the chef a^cnivre of Rysbrach 
is his Hercules. To produce this statue, he bor^ 
rowed the head of the Famese God, and com- 
posed the body and limbs from seven or eight oif 
Che atrongeel and best made men in LondoOi 
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ehjefly the pugilists, then iramerous at the am- 
phitheatre. This statae ift now at Stonehead, 
whither it was carried by the origiiuil purchaser, 
ill. Hoare. 

Scheeiaaker was a rival of Byshraeh, and for a 
long time divided the public patronage with him. 
His style was feeble and languid, and though he 
produced several good recumbent figures, yet 
neither he nor Hvsbrach attained to that elevation 
n the standard of excellence, which Cibber 
reached. ^ They had not the skill," says Pilkin- 
ton, " to use allegory so as to make it under- 
ctood, or nature so a's to render it attractive." 

Ronbillac succeeded these rival artists, and 
exceeded them both in many particulars* But, 
ms was the case with Canova in youth, Ronbillac 
sacrificed nature and simplicity for truth. His 
figures have too much animation, and in his 
group be introduced ideas 'which may do well 
enough for poetry, but are out of place in sculp- 
ture. Illustrative of this is the assertion of a 
critical writer, respecting the monument of Mrs. 
Nightingale. ^ It is his most celebrated work," 
says this critic, *^ and a work of beauty and pa- 
thos^^a dying wife and an agonized husband. 
So far, all is natural and consistent. But he 
could not be satisfied with nature and with sim* 
pie emotion. He opens an iron door and sends 
forth a skeleton ; a Death projecting his allegor^ 
ical dart against the woman, while the man seeks 
to stay it with a hand of flesh and blood. Can 
anything be more absurd than this strange mix* 
ture of shadow and substance % See with what 
discretion Milton has escaped from the difficulty 
of describinfif Death, and yet we feel satisfied 
with the indistinct image which he gives: — 
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** What ii Mim ff d hk head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.'* 

We have no grinning jaws or marrowless bones 
here. When blood was first shed upon earth, 
the same great poet makes Death rejoice as m 
bird of prey smelling coming carnage : — 

" So scented the gmn Featuie, and upturned 
His nostrils huge into the dusky air." 

The poet saw the difficulty ; ordinary minds see 
none; and hence the sculptor has given us. an 
image which startles and disgusts." 

Iloubillac's talents were first brought into no- 
tice in England, by his honesty. While a^ young 
man and working joumey*work, he i^ent aa 
evening, at Vauxhdl, and on returning, found a 
pockejt-book containing a considerable sum of 
money. He immediately advertised it, and the 
claimant, a man of rank, fortune, and taste, struck 
with the young man's integrity and his talentS| 
became ms patron. Roubillac died in 1762. 

After Roubillac came Bacon, Banks, and Nol* 
lekens. They introduced more taste and sense 
into their works, and at once save a higher char- 
acter to English sculpture, llie works of Nolle- 
kens most esteemed, are his busts. These are 
scattered in great profusion throughout England, 
and may be seen upon the continent. In this 
line he had couslant employment, for vanity sent 
him scores of heads to he transcribed in marble. 

About the year 1776, John Flaxman, the son 
of a moulder of figures, attempted, without any 
previous instruction, the use of the chisel in 
sculpture. His success was truly surprising, and 
in a very few years we find him rividling every 
English sculptor who had preceded him* H^ 



adq>ted the art m a pTofeMion, sad mt once b«> 
eune a clone student of tbe cIbiuc and aatique. 
To the aid of genina he thought a mind iofW 
and pure, capable of following Homer through 



all bit tntrieato mazM of deacription, and of ap- 
preciating the beantjr and rablimitf of his ideal. 
Every sabject of a clasBical nature from hia 
bond, IB renarkaUe for ita purity of truth and 
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style, a&d its proximity to the graceful pvojiie* 
tions of LysippuB. So celebrated did Flazman 
become for his correctness io imbodying the 
sentiments of poetry, that he was employed to 
make illustrations of the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
the works of Dante and jSschylus. 

In 1794:, he executed the monument to Lord 
Mansfield in Westminster abbey, which has been 
pronounced '' the grandest pubHc monument of 
which England can boast." The most magnifi- 
cent of all his works — a work which occupied 
him many years, and has no equal in ancient or 
modern art, is his shield of Achilles, composed 
from the description given by Homer, in the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad.* The circumfe- 
rence of the shield is nine feet, its convexity six 
inches from the plane. There are upwards of a 
hundred human figures upon it, beside various 
animals and many objects of still life, all of 
which are finidied in the most exquisite manner. 
In addition to the improvements in the art, which 
his practice taught, he was a lucid writet, and 
conveyed, through the medium of lectures, a 
great deal of rare and useful information to the 
members of the Royal Academy, of which ipsti- 
tution he was a bright ornament. He died De* 
comber 3d, 1826. ' 

Bailey and Westmacott were both students of 
Flaxman. The latter has executed a great tdany 
fine monuments $ and it is in basso-relievo that 
he has most excelled. Bailey. fnore> nearly imi- 
tates the correct judgment and taste of his great 
master.. His worics are always weU finisbed, and 
none caa exceed the beaatifiu proportiona which 
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•dom his statncB. His best is his five, in a re* 
emnbent posture, and is truly *' loveliness per* 
sonified." Although entirely. nndraped, yet in 
the i^hole( there bt^ethes the purest spirit ot 
chastity, perfectly inoffensive to the most prudish 
modesty. Many connoisseurs have placed this 
stat^ue in the very highest order of the art. 
What it lacks in that dignified beauty which dis- 
tinguishes the Venus cU Medici or the Apollo 
Benridere, it makes up in a grace and almost in* 
fantine simplicity, that claims the highest meed 
of admiration. . "> 

The most distinguished European sculptors of 
our day, are Chentirey of England, (now dead,) and 
Thorwalsden of Denmark. - Of the former. En* 
gland may be jtfstly proud. He disdained to wear 
die shat&es of imitation, and studied no other 
model but nature. **Th,e antique is before him, 
but he prefers flesh apd blood.'' He studied in 
no school but hi^ own, and- his ideal imi^es are 
creatures of his own imagination, procreated by 
a close obsf rvation of the beautiful aroi&d him. 
Mr. Chantrey was a chfld of poverty, aiTd it has 
been said of him as Bums said of himself, that 
the muse of his country found him as Elijidi did 
Elisha, at the plough. He has executed several 
beautiful groups, but in general his busts are 
said to be the oeet of all his works. X>f these, 
the bust of Sir Waiter Scott stands pre-eminent. 
Thousands of casts, moulded from this origiiud, 
have been made of the head^ of the Wizard of 
the North. 

Thorwalsden divides the honour of excellence 
with Ghantirey and Ganova. This great sculptor 
who has been called the Northern Jrhidias, is the 
•on of a stone mason, and for some years fol* 

15 
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lowed that trade with his \father. But he rety 
early discovered traces of i^ remarkable genius 
for des^ing, and this propensity was encoiiT* 
aged by his father, who sent him to the Academy 
of Ai:ts at Copenhagen. There at the age of 
seventeen years, he t>btained not only the ordi* 
nary prize for excellence, but also the great gold 
me&u, and im allowance to travel to Italy and 
studjr fcff a certain number of yeara. This op^ 
portunity he improved, and he rapidly^ arose to 
that, eminence which he now maintains as the 
greirtest living sculptor in the world. 

In France and Spain the art of sculpture never 
rose to great eminence. The later artists of 
these Idngdoms, withii few hoiiorable exceptions, 
have always seemed to be content to be imita* 
tors, and hence in the worka of all^^ mannerism 
may be observed, which gives to the experienced 
mind, not a vei^* exalted opinion of French and 
Spanish^ genius in 4his department of the fine 
arts. , The first sculptor of much eminence in 
France, was 'Jean Goujon-^of Paris. It is sup- 
posed that he was the original restorer of the 
art in that kingdom, for, until his time, no sculp* 
ture of French execution had been done since 
the time of .Charlemagne. Their churches and 
ift'onasteries were all adorned by Italian artists. 
The most celebrated work of Goujon, is the 
Fountain of Nymphs; This was benn in the 
reign of Francis I., and con^^leted under that of 
Henry II. iii 1550. Goujon .was also distinguish- 
ed as an architect, and an engraver of medals. 
Having espoused the, cause of the Huguenots, 
he was massacred on the bloody festival of St; 
Bartholomew, in 1572. 
* About 1550, Jean de Bologne appeased.. He 
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Wrought inlboth marble and bronze, and tke wri* 
ters of bis day speak of bis nudities as having 
been executed with great taste, skill, and chas- 
tity. He erected a statue of Jupiter Pluvius, 
seated, which is called the Appenine. It is the 
most colossal of all the works of modem sculps 
tors. It is so large, that within its head is a ca* 
pacious pigeon-house, while the hollow of ^e 
trunk is occupied by a grotto adorned with 
shells and jek <Peau, Pierre Tacca erected the 
bronze horse that bore the statue of Henry IV. $ 
Sarrasire executed the group of the Caryatides 
which adcMrns the paruion of the old Louvre. 
After these appear a host of names, many of 
whom are distinguished as having produced very 
beautiful specimens of the art. But as it is not 
the design of this work to introduce the individ- 
ual names and performances of artists, except 
those who by superior genius struck out a new 
path, and improved the art in the respective 
places of their nativity, we will conclude our 
notice of sculpture in France by adverting to the 
fact, that Maria Louisa, the late Princess of 
Wurtemburg,* and eldest daughter of Louis 
Philippe, the present reigning monarch of France, 
was an admirable sculptor. In her designs and 
execution, she united classic taste with superior 
skill. When Summoned away by death, she was 
preparing a statue for exhibition in^the Louvre* 
Had her genius received the impulse which the 
necessities of poverty often give, she might have 

- • She- died in April, 1838. When the news of her death reach- 
ed the queen, her mother, she made that beautiM ezpreaaion, 
(which Mrs. Sigourney has wrought into elegant verse,) " Thq 
Lord's will be done i I oaye a daughter leas, but Heayen an aa* 
|;el mora, 
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made one of the most distingiuBhed sealptors of 
the age. But the atmosphere of a court like 
that of St. Cloudy has but little of those invig* 
cwating properties which gire health, freshness, 
and energy to genius ; and her devotion to \he 
art was more for amusement than for the gratifi* 
cation of the fervent passion which all who have 
greatly exceUed, possessed. 

Spam also presents a hoi^ of names variondy 
distinguished in the «rt of sculpture. The first 
restorer of t^e art in that country, was ApiriciO) 
who flourished in the eleventh century, and was 
commissioned by Don Sancho the Great, to erect 
the shrine of St. MiUan, still preserved in the 
monastery of Yuso. This shrme, conaiderinff 
its remote date, is regarded as an excellent work 
of art. After his death, the art declined, and' 
we find little worthy 'of notice until the time of 
Alfonko Berruguete, who studied under Michael 
Angiolo. He was the first to eptablish in Spain 
perfect correctness of drawing connected with 
beautiful expression and antique grandeur. His 
chisel enriched with ornaments the towns of Sai^ 
ragossa, Valladolid, Salamanca, and the capital. 
Since the era of Berruguete, there has been but 
little improvement in sculpture in Spain, and at 
the present time, not a single name is distin* 
pfuished in this branch of art. The civil war 
just terminated, which for ten yeasp has desola* 
ted that country, has been a great impediment in 
the wav of liberal pursuits; and that national 
glory of which Spain once boasted, has departed, 
probably for ever, and with it that taste and re- 
finement which so much distinguished her in for^ 
mer timesi and gave birth to, and cherished with 
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m fostering care, the sister Muses of Architee* 
lure, Sculpture, Painting, and Poetry. 

In the Uiiited States, sculpture has been, and 
"Still is greatly neglected. The tastes and pur- 
suits of th^ people of this country are of a strict* 
ly utilitarian character, and we are more con- 
cerned in the grare matters of political economy 
and the advancement of our political greatness, 
than in bestowing our time, talents, and wealth, 
in enrichinfl^ this great temple of freedom with 
works of classic elegance. As a nation, we are 
yet young, and do not feel the confidence of 
mimhood, although we have attained its full 
«tature. We are divided from the old world, 
over which is profusely scattered^ the monuments 
of ancient and modem arts of every description, 
by three thousand miles expanse of water. To 
the poorest child of poverty, a thousand avenues 
to wealth and distinction are here open, and no 
titled aristocracy-T-no laws of primogeniture 
produce distinct castes in society. To such a 
combination of circu^lstances we may attribute 
that neglect which the art here encounters. Our 
youthfulness warns us to build up bulwarks of 
every kind around this young Kepublic — our dis- 
tance from works of European art prevents the 
general diffusion of a taste for such acquire- 
ments, and the avenues to wealth being so nu- 
merous^ we are justly known by the cognomen, 
admitting of a national application, of money^ 
geiters. 

We have now a few young artists who, in 
works already executed, give an earnest of su- 
perior excellence, and they need but the foster- 
mg hand of liberal encouragement to lead them 
successfully up the hill of fame to an altitude 

15* 
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equal to that of their predeeesaora. Amonf^ 
these, honorable mention may be made of Mr. 
Ghreenough, now at Florence, where he is en« 
gaged in the execution of a statue of Wabhino- 
TON, b^ order of our government. This statue 
is designed for the capitol at Washington city, 
and will probably be one of the most magnifr- 
cent pieces of sculpture of which our coontry 
can boast.. It is to be wrought of the celebrateil 
Carrara marble, so noted for its purity and ele> 
gance even in the time of Pliny. The statue is 
to be eighteen feet in height, exclusive of the 
pedestal. 

Within a few years past, a taste for sculpture 
has much increased, and there can be but little 
danger of making a false prophecy in predictiar 
that before a century shall have elapsed, sucn 
encouragement will be given to sculpture in this 
country, as will awaken the slumbering energies 
of many a genius who will excel all that Europe 
can now boast of, and dispute the palm with 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Our country is rich in 
historical incidents, worthy to be portrayed by 
the pencil, the chisel, or the pen X)f inspiration. 
True, we have no Hectors, or Priams, or Apol- 
los, to start into new being from the quarry at 
the touch of genius, but we have nobler names— 
we have Washington, Warren, Montgomery, and 
a hundred others who achieved a mightier vic- 
tory than did the heroes of the Trojan war. We 
have no mythological divinities, or supernatural 
exploits to exhibit in sculptured groups, but we 
have other scenes far more striking and grand, 
which shall yet call forth the mightiest efforts ef 
genius, and add a new and brilluint gem to the 
aiadem of American Renown. 
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No depifetTtment of the fine arts can claim so 
high a place in the great Temple of Human 
Genius, so far as regards the intellectual pleas* 
nre of man, as that perfect representation of 
real or imaginary ohjects, by the proper dis* 
posal of colours, denominated Painting. While 
the magnificent productions of the sculptor elicit 
from the beholder the warmest expressions of 
admiration, and the marble seems almost to glow 
with anination beneath the chisel of the artist, 
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the production of the painter can alone over* 
whelm with rapture and astonishment. The 
sculptor is circumscribed in the choice of his' 
subject, and is obliged to operate within a con- 
tracted sphere ; but the painter^s art can grasp 
within its scope every visible object of creation. 
Upon a few feet of canvass almost a whole prov- 
ince may be portrayed with all its variety of 
mountain, river, and village scenery. Before the 
eye of the spectator the azure deep may be 
spread out, bearing upon its bosom the ships of 
commercial nations or the armaments of con- 
tendiufir kingdoms, either gliding gently upon an 
unrippled surface, or hurled from their anchor- 
age by the booming tempest. The painter can 
trace with his pencil the discord, slaughter, and 
desolation of belligerent armies, or cUsplay the 
quiet pursuits of peaceful life : he can build a 
city upon a distant beach, and rear a towering 
Alp behind it, or he can confine his powers to 
the delineation of the human face, making the 
pictured eye to sparkle with intelligence, and the 
cheek to glow with the roses of health and 
beauty. In a word, the creations of his pencil 
are almost as varied as the works of Nature her- 
self. 

The influence of the painter's art when pas- 
sion is to be portrayed, is almost magical ; and 
he can, by his silent but powerful appeals, awa- 
ken every ^emotion of tne soul. Tragedy or 
comedy may be so perfectly personified that the 
effect is rendered irresistible. It is said that 
Alexander the Oreat, grew pale and trembled on 
seeing a picture of Palamedes betrayed to death 
by his friends, for it brought to his mind the re- 
coUeetion of his own treaclMrous treatment of 
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his fiiend Anstonicns. It is also related of Por- 
tia, the wife of Brutns, that she bore with great 
fortitude her separation from him; but wh^n, 
some hours after, she saw the picture of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, she burst 
into tears. 

In social life,, painting has a peculiar charm, 
and often awakens emotions of pleasure which 
might else have slumbered in forgetfulness for 
ever. The slightest sketch will frequently awar 
ken the recollection of circumstances which 
hare escaped the memory for the lapse of years, 
and place before ns images o^thes long forgotten 
Past with a fidelity more perfect than the best 
journal. 

In painting, as in every other subject connect- 
ed with the arts of antiquity, all inquiries con- 
cerning its earliest history must be directed to 
Egypt, that opened tomb of the literature,, sci- 
ence and art of nations long since buried in 
oblivion. So far as our positive knowledge ex- 
tends, she justly claims the title of Mother of 
Arts, for to her the ancient Greeks, and through 
them the whole civilized world were and are in- 
debted for all the rudiments and many of the 
perfections of art which shed lustre upon the 
possessors. That Egypt derived much of her 
knowledge from that more ancient seat of civili- 
zation, India, there can be but little doubt, but 
when we attempt to trace facts anterior to the 
early history of Egypt, we at once become en- 
tangled in the intricate mazes of the fabulous 
age. Hence it is more consistent with truth, to 
make Egypt and her developed treasures the 
initial point in a historical record of the fine 
arts. 
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. While Greece was but a weak colony of semi- 
barbarians, Egypt was renowned for its great- 
ness and civifization ; and it is evident from the 
records of ancient chroniclers, that at the time 
of Menes, the first Egyptian king whose history 
is separated from that of the fabulous, that thia 
country was far advanced in the arts of civilized 
life. That the Egyptians were the inveni&ra of 
the art of painting, is erroneous to suppose, for 
among every nation, however barbarous . and 
rude, we shaJl find some traces of the display of 
the imitative faculty of man, in attempts at rep* 
resentations of natural objects. Rude outline 
sketches of the human figure and of inferior an* 
imals as well as trees, weapons, instruments of 
domestic use, et cetera, are seen everywhere-^— 
among the savage tribes of native Americans^ 
the islanders of the South seas^ the degenerate 
inhabitants of the polar regions, and even among 
the degraded Hottentots of Southern Africa. 
But to the Eg3rptians is due the fame of present- 
ing to modems the most ancient specimens of 
painHngj strictly so called^ for drawing is but 
the parent — ^the prototype of painting. It is in 
the tombs of the Theban kings that the traveller 
of the present day may see coloured drawinga 
of the most ancient date. 

The interior walls of these tombs are decora- 
ted not only with innumerable hieroglyphics or 
picture writing, but also with designs quite com- 
plicated and of various colours, showing con- 
clusive evidence that even at that early day, 
composition, one of the chief charms of the art, 
was not unknown. The art of making indelible 
colours was known to a far greater extent than 
at present, for, notwithstanding thousanda <lf 
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years have elapsed- siniie these sepulchres were 
thus deeoreted, yet the colours are as vivid now, 
as if they were but freshly laid on. Such, too, 
is the case with paintings found at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, which retained all their original 
freshness and beauty, although they were buried 
for seventeen hundred years beneath the lava of 
Vesuvius. The facts,, that their colours were 
mineral, that they used water instead of oil in 
mixing them, and used ^«cco~ instead of canvass 
and wood^ aire probably the combined causes of 
the great durability of the paintings of the aiv 
eieuts. 

Nearly all the paintings upon the walls of the 
Theban tombs, exhibit \sit two, colors; and ac- 
cording to Pliny, the Greeks who brought the 
art to such great perfection, used but four simple 
colours with their compounds. The ground in 
these sepulchral paintings, was generally sky 
blue, and the figures yellow. This gave a very 
brilliant effect, which seemed to be the^ only de- 
sideratum. In all ancient paintings, as well as 
in sculpture and Architecture, startling effect 
seemed to have been more studied by the artist, 
than truth, of outline or perfect symmetry of 
proportion. This fact is emphatically shown 
here, and with but a very few exceptions, scarce- 
ly a correct drawing of the object to be repre- 
sented, can be seen. The subjects of these 
puntings were as varied as possible, aiid, accord- 
mg to Belzoni, Burckhardt, Laborde, Stephens, 
and Buckinghaun, all of whom visited these 
tenths, every kind of weapon of war and imple- 
ment of husbandry, is there represented, but 
without much regard for j^oper arrangement. 
Armor, arrows, bows, quivers, spears, sabres, 



helmeti , lataces, enlinuy iiiq>lements, bed*, tows, 
baskets, and a^icnltunl ntensila, are there de- 
picted. A French artist who vigited these tamba 
soon after the persevering Belzoni, describea 

Cny of the sabjecta in detail, and among othera, 
noticed a husbandman sowing his seed upon 
the banks of the Nile*, after the aahsidenee- of 
the innndatiDg waters. The Bio st finished speci- 
mens of the art which he taw, and the only fan- 
man figure showing a front facial view, was that 
of a female dressed in wliite, and playiDg npon a 
harp with eleven strings. The subjoined cutis a 
representation of it, as copied from the original 
on the spot by the artist aborementioned. We 



hare seen another view of the same subject, Of- 
fering considerably from onr illustration both in 
the position of the figure and tbe form of the 
harp. - Which of tbe two is most coireet, we 
have no means of determinuig. 

At what time these paintings were exeettle<^ 
eannot be aecntately ascertained, b«t moit tr»v- 
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fliers and scholars agree ih assigning the date 
as early as that of Sesostris, about seven hun- 
dred years before Christ. This king was the 
greatest that ever ruled in Egypt, and in addition' 
to his great skill in directing his immense armies, 
he seetned to have had a superior knowledge of, 
and taste for, the fine arts. Having conquered 
all worth gaining in Africa, he overran all western 
Asia, and even crossed the Hellespont and in- 
vaded Scythia and Thrace. After completing 
these conquests, he returned home and employed 
the remainder of his life and reign in aggrandi- 
zing his kingdom. He enriched, ornamented, 
and repaired the temples of the gods, and beau- 
tified the whole country with splendid public 
and> private edifices. Thebes was then at the 
apex of its glory, the seat of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment — ^and we have every reason for suppo- 
sing that those royal sepulchres which tell of the 
departed glory of this city of the Past,^ were ex- 
cavated and adom«d by this monarch. 

To trace the gradual progress and improve- 
ment of the art of j>ainting from the time of Se<^ 
sostris till it reached that pei^fection to which 
the Greeks carried it, is a tai^ which can em- 
ploy theory alone; yet there are internal evi- 
dences in many works of the aneients which giv^' 
to conjecture all the appearance of truth. Fu- 
seli, who read the classics attentively, and espe- 
cially such as related to the arts of design, has 
given his opinion with a positiveness of assertion 
Which carries with it the appearance of proven 
ftict. He says : — 

"The first essays of the art were skiagrams^ 
simple outlines of a shade, similar to those which 
have been introduced into vulgar use by the stu- 

16 
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dents and parBsites of physio^omy, under the 
name of Silhouettes ; without any other addition 
of character oi feature but what the profile of 
the object thus delineated could aSbtd. 



The above cot, which is «opied from an ancient 
Effyptian papyrus roll, iw an excellent specimen 
of atiagraniH. It alao show* the peculiar chai- 
acteiisticoof Egyptian art — decided strokea, sim- 
plicity of outline, and only a general indication 
of the principal featiues of the object delinettted. 
This group represents Isis^withhei horned head, 
atondmg in one of those boat^ in which the an- 
cient Egyptians supposed the planetary bodiei tc» 
perform their courses in the sky. 

" The next state of the art," continues Fuseli, 
"was the ttonogram, outlines of figures without 
light or shade, but with some addition of the 
ports witUki the outline, and from thai to the 
monochron, or painting of a single colour on a 
plane or tablet, prixisa with white, and then cov- 
ered with what l^y called punic wex, first amal- 
camated with a tough resinous pigntent, general- 
ly of a red, sometimes of a dark brown or black, 
colour. In, or rather tJirtmgk this inkf grcMiitd, 
the outlines were traced with a firm but pliant 
Style, which they celled the cestrum; if the 



traced line happened to 
be incorrect or wrong, it 
was generally efikced 
with the finger or a 
sptnige, find easily re- 
tailed by a fresh one. 
When the whole design 
was settled, and no far- 
ther alterations intended, 
it wae suffered to dry, 
was covered, to make it 
permanent, with a brown 
encaustic varnish, the 
lights were worked over 
again, and rendered more 
brilliant with « point still 
more delicate, according 
to the ^radaal advance 
from mere outlines to 
some indications, and at 
last to masses of light 
and shade, and from those 
Honognm. to the sapeiinduction of 

different colours, or the invention of the poly- 
chrom, which, by the addition of the pencil to 
the style, raised the mezzotinte or stained draw- 
ing to a legitimate picture, and at length pro- 
duced that vaunted harmony, the magic scale of 
Grecian colour." 

Although the above deseription of Fuselt is 
based upon conjecture, yet its plausibility rests 
upon facts which the inspecdon of ancient paint- 
ings aflbrd. That the style, or stylus, was first 
used, as in writing, there can be no doubt, and it 
is very probable that the pencil or brush was en- 
tirely unknown to the Egyptians; for, in the 
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dme of Fausias, about three hundred and fifty 
years B. C, the cestrum was in general use in 
Greece. Jt is related of this painter, that when 
employed by the Thespians to repair the decay- 
ed pictures of Polygnotus, he was adjudged, by 
public opinion, to have failed most egregiously in 
the attempt, because he used the pencil instead 
of the cestrum. This is evidence that the harsh 
Egyptian manner yet prevailed, notwithstanding 
the works of Apelles and Protogenes, the great 
rival painters of antiquity, and contemporary 
with Pausias, were known and admired through- 
put Greece. 

Painting was first cultivated in Greece at 
Bhodes, but subsequently Athens became the 
seat o£ this art as it did of all the other refine- 
ments of antiquity. The first picture of which 
any authentic account is given by ancient wri- 
ters, is the " Battle of the Magnetes," in Lydia, 
which is said to have been executed by Bu- 
larchus, in the eighteenth Olympiad, (about 700 
years B. C.) This picture was purchased of the 
artist for its weight in gold, by Gandaules, king 
jof Lydia. The next mention of painting is by 
Anacreon, a Greek poet, who lived about five 
hundred years B. C. In one of his laudatory 
poems in praise of a painter, he said : ^* He is 
sovereign of the art which they cultivate at 
Rhodes.** 

Pliny alludes to an artist by the name of Sau- 
rias, who practised the art in its earliest stages, 
but progressed no farther than the monographic 
style, or out-line sketches, filled with a single 
colour, without any attempts to produce rotundi- 
ty by shading. He also mentions Cleanthes and 
Ardices of &>rintb, Philocles an Egyptian, and 
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Telijpfhanes of Sicyon as practitioners in this sim- 
ple style of the art. Qumtilian tells us that 
three contemporary artists, who flourished ahout 
the same time as thoi^e mentioned hy Pliny, 
painted in the monographic manner, hut so 
"managed their single colour as to give the ap- 
pearance of reKef tt) parts." At what precise 
time these artists lived is not recorded; hut, 
from their style, they may he reckoned among 
tike 'first who practised it m infant Greece. An 
Athenian named Eumanas, and Cymone of Cle- 
ona, are said hy Pliny to have advanced the art 
by giving a great variety of attitudes to their 
figures, attending to the folds of draperies, and 
marking the veins and joints of human figures, 
so as to display correct anatomical proportions. 
And these improvements may be considered an 
important stride toward that degree of excellence 
to which the art arose about a century after- 
ward. 

We have already alluded to the picture of the 
battle of the Magnetes, which was purchased by 
Gandaules, king of Lydia. By referring to the 
date of the reign of this king, the reader will 
find that it corresponds with the period when 
Greece began to suffer severely from the com- 
bined effects of foreign wars and internal com- 
motions. The anarchy consequent upon such a 
state of political affairs was highly detrimental 
to the Fine Arts, and it is very probable that 
they were quite neglected until Xerxes and his 
legions were expelled from the country, and the 
chain of foreign bondage broken. When peace 
and order were restored, liberty established, and 
the cultivation of the arts of war gave way to 
Ae improvements of the mind in pursuits of 

16* 
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peace, the Fine. Arts were called into requisition 
to rear monuments to conquerors, temples to the 
gods, and to perpetuate the. names of those 
whose wisdom and virtue gave strength and 
beauty to the state. Although these calls were 
chiefly directed to sculpture, the sister art of 
painting, yet the latter was cultivated and en- 
couraged. 

Phidias, the greatest sculptor of antiquity, 
first turned his attention to painting. Pericles 
was at that time lavishing the wealth gained by 
spoils, in the adornment of Athens, and temples 
and places for public amusements arose in profu- 
sion, demanding the extensive labours of art. 
The genius of Phidias was adequate tb the task, 
and he at once struck out a new path in the art 
of painting. He abandoned the monographic 
style of his predecessors, and employed a combi- 
nation of colours. For some time he pursued 
the art with success ; but sculpture presented a 
field for labour where he might raise more endu- 
ring monuments to his name, and he abandoned 
the cestrum and pencil for the more arduous la- 
bours of the chisel. 

Pansenus, brother of Phidias, became emi- 
nent as a painter. He was employed by the 
Athenians to decorate the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, and also the Poecile, a celebrated por- 
tico in Athens, where the sages taught their dis- 
ciples. The principal pictures which he execu- 
ted for this edifice were, the Athenians in order 
of battle at ^noe, against the Lacedemonians ; the 
same conducted by Theseus against the Ama* 
zons, and subjects illustrative of incidents at the 
siege of Troy. One of his pictures, according 
to Pliny, was a representation of the batde of 
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Marathon, in which were seen correct portraits 
of Miltiades, Callimachus, and other generals 
who fought at that great contest ; and it is said 
that the only reward that Miltiades received for 
his superior hravery, was having his portrait ap- 
pear in this picture more conspicuous than the 
other officers. 

Contemporary with Pan£Bnus, was Polygnotus 
of Thasos, who assisted the former in the deco- 
ration of the Poecile. He was also employed hy 
the Delphians to paint the interior of the Lesche 
or public hall of their city. He is said to have 
been the first artist who painted females with 
splendid vestments, head-dresses, &c. ; and Pliny 
remarks that ^* he disentangled himself from the 
hard style of his predecessors." This clearly 
indicates the fact, that he adopted the pencil in 
place of the cestrum, thus making a rapid ad- 
vance in the improvement of the art. tie be- 
came, and ]^rhaps justly, the most celebrated 
painter of his time, yet, according to the detail- 
ed account given by Pausanias of his great pic- 
ture of Ulysses consulting the spirit of Tiresias, 
in Hades, he was ignorant of the great merit of 
modern art, composition. He begaxi his descrip- 
tion at one end of the picture and finished it at 
the opposite extremity. He was also ignorant 
of another magic efifect of the art, perspective ; 
for a row of figures which he intended to repre- 
sent upon a middle ground, were placed above 
the heads of those in the foreground, thu« ren- 
dering the picture a confused mass of figures. 

But what Polygnotus lacked in composition, 
he made up in the skilful use of colour i for it 
is evident from the remarks of various writers 
concemmg his style, that he had greatly improv* 
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ed, in this respect,, the knowledge he received 
from his immediate predecessors. Speaking of 
his picture of 4he demon Eurynomus, Pausanias 
says : " His colour is between black and azure, 
like that of the iiies which infest meat; he 
shows his teeth, and sits upon the skin of a vul- 
ture." Lucian speaks rapturously of the crimson 
cheeks of his Cassandra, and Aristotle remarked 
that ^^ colour in his hand became the organ of 
expression." 

Soon after Polygnotus, three other great names 
appeared upon the list of artists which now 
arose in rapid succession, viz: ApoUodorus^ 
Zeuxis, and Parrhasius. Apollodorus, of Ath- 
ens, stands first, and may be considered the 
father of painting in Greece, in that improved 
style which raised it to its greatest perfection. 
According to Plutarch, he was the first who 
practised chiar'Oscuro, (blending o( light and 
shade) with success ; and in that he was emi- 
nently proficient. He was undoubtedly the first 
colourist of his age ; and in his pictures of the 
adoring figure of Chrysespouring forth his grati- 
tude nt the shrine of a god whose arrows avenged 
his wrongs and restored to him liis daughter, 
and the figure of Ajax, wrecked and standing 
upon a rock hurling defiance at the angry clouds. 
" he displayed," says an eminent writer, " all 
these tones of colour, light and shade, and per- 
fect command of the pencil which constitute the 
successful painter of the present day." He 
seemed to work according to tlie dictates of na- 
ture, whom he copied with a critical eye, and 
never departed from those fixed principles which 
he weU Imew constituted the perfection of his art. 
He flourished aboat four hundred years B. G. 
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With such a master for imitation did Zeuxis, 
the Heracliote, enter the arena ; and soon dispu* 
ted with Apollodorus the claim of superiority. 
Such was his proficiency and improvement, that 
his tutor said of him : ^* Zeuxis nath stolen the 
cunning from all the rest." Of his style of col- 
ouring, but little is known ; but the fact that he 
was a rival of the great master of colours, is 
sufficient proof that he understood their use 
perfectly. He painted a great many mono- 
chromes (single colour) on black ground with 
white, by which he represented statuary. His 
contemporaries were Timanthus, Eupompus, An- 
drocides, and Parrhasius, of Ephesus. But 
Zeuxis, vain of his acquirements and fame, be* 
came proud and boastful. Having painted a 
wrestler, or champion, so much to his satisfac-* 
tion, he wrote underneath it : ^^ Sooner envied 
than equalled." Parrhasius, though young and 
timid, saw with indignation, this taunting in« 
ficription, and resolved to chaUenge the proud 
Athenian to a trial of skill. The challenge was 
made and accepted, and, on the appointed day, 
the champions proceeded to the baiJcs of the Il- 
ly ssus, amid hundreds of the citizens of Athens. 
Zeuxis brought forth a tablet on which he had 
painted a cluster of grapes. When the multi- 
tude beheld it, a murmur oC admiration was heard ; 
but when, on placing it near a grove, the birds 
alighted around it and commenced picking at 
the fruit, a loud shout of applause arose, for the 
triumph. seemed evident. 

Parrhasius, with modest step, came forth from 
among his friends with a tablet in his hand on 
which, he had painted nothing but a curtain. 
When Zeuxis beheld it, he haughtily cried out : 
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" Come, away with your curtain that we may see 
what goodly affair you have beneath it !" This 
was the triumph of Parrhasius, and the proud 
Athenian, abashed and humbled, at once yielded 
the victory, saying : ^' Zeuxis beguiled poor birds, 
but Parrhasius hath deceived Zeuxis !" But the 
fair fame of the young Ephesian is tarnished by 
an atrocious act, which Seneca imputes to him. 
He says that wishing to represent Prometheus in 
his agony, enchained to the rock, he put a helot 
or slave to the most cruel torture, and finally, 
death, that he might have a living model ! A 
similar act is imputed to Guide, the Italian pain- 
ter. He had an order from the Pope to paint a 
crucifixion, and he hired a poor man to be sus- 

E ended, but in an easy manner, upon the cross. But 
e found the model incomplete, because no ap- 
pearance of death was there, so he seized a 
rapier, stabbed the man in the side, and during 
his death-struggle, completed this portion of the 
picture ! The Pope condemned the artist to 
death, but granted his request to put a finishing 
touch upon the picture. Guido seized a pencu 
filled with water colour, and made the picture a 
complete blot. The Pontiff was greatly exaspe- 
rated at such a wanton destruction of so fine a 
specimen ef art, but being very desirous to pos- 
sess one like it, ofilsred the artist his life and 
liberty if hcMvould paint aiiother picture like the 
mutilated one. A sponge and clean water soon 
restored the picture to its original beauty, and 
this horrid sacrifice to art was made without 
punishment. Some afifect to discredit the story, 
Dut it is generally. believed. 

Until the time of Parrhasius, the art of the 
painter, and the inspiration of the poet, seem not 
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to have been united ; and objects represented 
were generally those of reality, and net the per- 
sonification ol the creations of the imagination. 
To him is attributed the honour of producing 
this connexion, by the invention of allegoriciu 
painting ; and this opened a ,wide field for a dis- 
play of the inventive genius of the artist. In 
composition he was superior to ApoUodorus, and 
became in painting what Phidias was in sculp- 
ture, '^ a legislator from whose laws, none might 
safely depart without iDcurring the penalty of 
imperfection." 

Timanthus, the Athenian, was a formidable 
competitor of Parrhasius, and his Immolation of 
Iphigenia, in Aulus, painted in competition with 
Colotes, of Teos, and for which he was crowned 
victor, was the theme of praise of every orator 
and poet of antiquity. The fair and innocent 
victim was represented as standing by the altar 
ready to be o:fiered up as a propitiatory sacrifice 
to the gods to favour the Grecian arms. . Beside 
her stood Chalcas, the priest, in his sacrificial 
robes, with, looks full of sadness ; at a little dis* 
tance was Ulysses, still sadder ; and next him,' 
her unclC) Menelaus, plunged in the profoundest 
grief. Agiamemnon, the father of Iphigenia, was 
yet to be added to the group; but, conceiving a 
father's grief, on such a trying occasion, to be 
beyond all power of description, the artist repre- 
sented him with his head wrapped in a mantle, 
leaving it to the iinagination of the speetafcors te 
conceive the inexpressible grief by which he 
n^ust hav0 been convulsed at the idea of his ia-^ 
nocent daughter being mode a sacrifice for the 
sins of others. 

Critics have started the inquiry whether this 
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representation was a triumph or failure' of the 
art. We agree with Percy, that it was a com- 
plete triumph; for Calchas, Ulysses, and e^en 
Menelaus, might be supposed to have, in differ- 
ent degress, resolution sufficient to look on while 
the knife of superstition steeped itself in the 
blood of innocence ; but, for the father of the 
Tictim who loved her tenderly — for the father 
and king, one word of whose mouth might stay 
the murderous steel, but who, from a high but 
mistaken sense of public duty, was withheld from 
pronouncing her deliverance — ^for him to witness 
with open eyes so cruel and revolting a scene, is 
to suppose that ^* Pity's self were dead." The 
painter entered into the father's feelings, and 
portrayed them accordingly. 

Danby, in his painting of the " Opening of the 
Sixth Seal," which was exhibited in this country 
a few years since, also displayed a similar tri- 
umph of art, which some might pronounce to be 
a failure. Above all *' the lightnings, and earth- 
quakes, and voices," and the wide spread deso- 
lation which earth exhibited, he wished to por-^ 
tray the descent of the Saviour. The subject 
was infinitely too grand and sublime fer human- 
conception, much less representation, and* the 
painter with adittitaMe skill and goOd sense, 
painted in the midst of k mild autora which smiled 
above the black mass of clouds that stretched- 
across mid heaven, a pure w^iite cross. This 
emUem expressed all. 

Taking natiire for their guide, vhd being tena- 
iMotis of developing eorreotly all her beauties of 
en^ression, shape, and colour, the painters that 
followed Parrhasius advanced the art toward its 
boasted j^cfecCion wlfheieceadkigly rapid 
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Supompus, who was an immediate successor of 
Parrhasius, gave this advice : " Behold my inod<* 
els," pointing to th« groves, the streams, the 
busy multitude, the ocean and the mountains. 
"From Nature, not from Art, by whomsoever 
wrought^ must he study who seeks to acquire 
reputation, and extend the scope of his art." To 
this judicious advice succeeding artists took 
beedy and soon followed that splendid list of ge* 
niuses who gave the brightest lustre to the Gre« 
cian name wherever the arts were known and 
honoured. 

Pamphillius regarded the doctrines of Eupom- 
pus with veneration, and transmitted the fruits 
of his genius and improvements to Apelles of 
Ephesus, whose name in familiar to every one at 
all acquainted with a history of the fine arts. 
This artist, who has been caUed the prince of 
painters, flourished in the time of Alexander the 
Great, about three hundred years B. C. He was 
so highly esteemed by the emperor, that he would 
permit no one but Apelles to paint his portrait; 
and even went so far as to give him for a wife, 
Gampaspe, his beautiful and favourite mistress, 
with whom the artist fell in love while painting 
her portrait. It is related by Pliny, that one 
day, while the emperor was in the studio ol 
Apelles, he talked a great deal, but very absurdly 
about the art, when the painter indignantly re* 
marked, " While you were silent, the boys in my 
study were lost in admiration of your magnifi- 
cence, but the moment you began to talk of what 
you did not understand, they laughed." To the 
credit of the emperor, he took the rebuke kindly 
and held his peace, instead of ordering the art* 

11 
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ist's head to be struck of, as might have been 
expected. 

Protogenes of Rhodes, Aristides of Thebes, 
Enchion, Euphranor, Perseus, Antiedotus, and 
Nicias, are all illustrious names, and flourished 
about the same time that Apelles did. It was 
with the first of these that that great artist had 
the celebrated friendly contest, mentioned by 
both Pliny and Pausanias. Apelles was famous 
for drawing fine lines, and giving a peculiar del- 
icacy of finish to all of his productions. Being 
highly delighted with a picture of Galysus, paint- 
ed by Protogenes, he sailed to Rhodes to pay him 
a visit. Protogenes was gone from home, but an 
old woman was left watching a large piece of 
canvass that was fitted in a frame and prepared 
for painting on. She told Apelles that Proto- 
genes had gone out, and asked him his name, so 
that she might inform her master who had in- 
quired for him. '^ Tell him," said Apelles, '^ he 
was inquired for by this person," at the same 
time taking up a pencil and drawing on the can- 
vass a line of great delicacy. When Protogenes 
returned, the old woman acquainted him with 
what had happened. Upon contemplating the 
fine strokes, the artist immediately exclaimed 
that Apelles must have been there, for so finish- 
ed a work could have been produced by no other 
gerson. Protogenes, however, drew a finer line 
imself, of another colour, and as he was going 
away, ordered the old woman to show that line 
to Apelles if he came again, and to say, '^ This 
was the person for whom you inquired." Apel- 
les saw it on his return, but resolved not to be 
beaten, and in a different colour, drew another 
line of such exquisite fineness, that it could not 
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be exceeded. Protogenes acknowledged the su- 
periority of Apelles, and resolved to leave the 
canvass as it was, with the lines upon it, for the 
astonishment of future artists. It was afterward 
taken to Rome, where Pliny saw it. He speaks 
of it as presenting a black surface, with the lines 
scarcely visible. They were drawn with differ- 
ent colours, the one upon, or rather within the 
other. 

Before this friendly contest, Protogenes was 
poor, and obscure; but. the notice of Apelles 
caused him to rise to the possession of a name 
and fortune among the Khodians. His works 
were highly esteemed, not only by his own 
townsmen, but wherever they were known abroad. 
The highest token of regard ever paid to the 
productions of an artist, were at one time ex- 
tended to his. It is related that when Demetrius 
Philiorcetes was besieging the city of Rhodes, 
and might easily have taken it by directing the 
assault on the side where Protogenes lived, yet 
he forbore lest h^e should do injury to the great 
painter's works. When he £nally gained the 
city, and the besieged requested him to spare the 
pictures of their great favourite, he replied: ^^I 
would sooner destroy the images of my fore- 
fathers, than the productions of I^rotogenes." 

Although Apelles acknowledged the superim- 
ty of Protogenes in some respects, yet the for- 
mer was undoubtedly the greatest painter of an- 
tiquity, and attained to the utmost of the boasted 
perfection of <jrrecian art. He is the only one 
mentioned by early writers as having painted 

Portraits separate from any other subject. We 
ave seen that PanoBnus painted the portraits of 
Miltiades and other generals, but they were in a 
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battle piece, with numerous other fig^iires around 
them ; but Apelles painted many single portraits 
of distinguished men. Among these are men- 
tioned Alexander the Great ; Antiochus king of 
Syria f Antigonus ; Archelaus with his wife and 
daughter ; Abron, an effeminate debauchee; Gla- 
tus on horseback, armed, with an attendant de- 
livering his helmet to him; and Megabysus, a 
priest of the temple of the Ephesian Diana, 
robed in his pontifical vestments, and engaged in 
sacrificing. Among his best, Pliny mentions hie 
Diana attending a sacrifice, surrounded by her 
njrmphs ; Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, on horse- 
back, contending with Persians ; Hercules, with 
his back toward the observer, but his head tum^ 
ed so as to show his face, and a Venus, repre- 
senting the birth of Love. 

This last mentioned picture was considered 
the greatest of all his splendid achievements in 
the art. It represented Venus rising from the 
sea, with her arms upreared above her head, 
holding in her hands her long tresses, dripping 
with the salt spray. This picture was taken to 
Borne when Greece became her subject, and was 
dedicated by Augustus in the temple of Julius 
Gssar. It is now as many other glories of an« 
cient Greece and Borne are, among the thingn 
that were i but copies of it are still preserved.* 
In the Greek Anthologia may be found many epi** 
grams upon this celebrated picture. 

* Man^r readers h&ve no doubt seen upon bank notes of our 
state, a vignette x;onsistin^ of a figure of this kind, partly en- 
veloped in clouds. This is no otner than the creation of the 
genius of Apelles, who lived more than two thousand Tear» 
ago. Modem modesty has properly added the circuxtiamDient 
clouds to the original. . 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Aiistides of Tbebes— Fuseli's Criticism-— Etniscan Painting*— 
Pliny's Notice of them — ^Etruscan Vases— The Art among 
the Komans — ^Fabius PsbcuyIus — ^Temple of Hercules — ^Neg- 
lect of the Art during the RepubHc— KeviTal under the Em- 
perors — ^Ntero'd Attempt at Painting — ^His Cidossal Portrut, 
and its Destruction — ^Relics of the Art in Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum— The Art among the Hebrews — ^Brief Notice of the 
Ancient Strles of Painting — ReTiral of the Art in Italy— Ci* 
mabue and Giotto~-Lionardi da Vinci — ^£^t Use of Oil in 
Painting — ^Fatal Result of the Inyention — Old Oil Painting at 
Florence-^Last Stipper of da Vinci. 

' The last artists of eminence connected with 
the history of Grecian painting, were Aristides 
of Thehes, and Euphranor the Isthmian. In praise 
of the former hoth ancient and modem writers 
have said much ; and hy some, the meed of ex« 
eellence hetween him and Apelles has heen di&* 
puted. There can he little douht that he extend- 
ed the scope of the art, hy improving upon the 
experience of his predecessors. Of him, Fuseli 
remarks : — 

'' The refinements of the art were hy Aristides 
of Thehes applied to the mind. The passions 
which history had organized for Timanthus, Aris- 
tides caught as they arose from the hreast or es- 
caped from the lips of Nature herself; his vol- 
ume wa» man, his scene society : he drew the 
subtle discriminations of mind in every stage of 
life, the whispers, the simple cry of passion, and 
its most complex accents. Such, as history in- 
forms us, was the suppliant whose voice you 
«eemed to hear ; such his sick man's half extin- 
guished eye and labouring breast ; such the sis- 
ter dying for her brother, and, above all, the half 
4da)ii mother shttd4ering lest the eager babe 

17» 
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shonld suck the blood from her palsied nipple. 
This picture was probably at Thebes when Alex- 
ander sacked that town. What his feelings were 
when he saw it, we fhay guess frotn his sending 
it to Pella. Its expression, poised between the 
anguish of maternal affection and the pangs of 
death, gives to commiseration an image which 
neither the infant piteously caressing his slain 
mother in the group of Ephigonus, nor the ab- 
sorbed features of the Niobe, nor the struggle of 
the Laocoon, excite." 

Fuseli then draws a comparison between this 
composition of Aristides, and similar ones by 
modern artists — ^Rafiaelle and Poussin : " hi the 
group of Aristides, otrr sympathy is immediately 
interested b}r the mother, sttll alive, though mor- 
tally wounded, helpless, beautiful, and forgetting 
herself in' the anguish for her child, whose situ- 
ation GEtill suffers hope to mingle with our fears ; 
he is only approaching the nipple of his mother. 
In the group of Raffaelle, the mother, dead of the 
plague, herself an object of apathy, becomes one 
of disgust by the action of the man, who, bend- 
ing over her at the utmost reach of his arms, 
with one hand removes the child frointhe breast, 
while the other, applied to his nostrils, bars the 
effluvia of death. Our feelings, alienated from 
the mother, come too late even for the child, 
who, by his languor, betrays the mortal symp- 
toms of the poison he imbibed of the parent 
corpse. It is curious to observe the permutation 
of ideas which takes place, as imitation is re- 
moved from the sources of nature." Thus, crit- 
ically^ has Fuseli awarded the praise of excdi- 
lence to the Theban artist. 

We hare remarked that Aristides and Eupkn»- 
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nor were the last of the renowned painters of 
ancient Greeee. They lived at ,a time when 
their country had reached the acme of ita glory, 
and the arts were encouraged and patronised with 
an unbounded liberality. But they lived, too, at 
that period when the sun of Grecian art aaid polit- 
ical greatness had passed the meridian and had 
just commenced its journey toward its setting. 
Political changes, wrought mainly by the inno- 
vations which luxury and vice had made in the 
once simple arrangements of social life among 
the rulers and the people of Athens, sapped the 
foundations of the fabric of state. In a few 
short years her fame was tarnished, and she 
who stood up as a resplendent model for the 
world in all that was excellent and noble in the 
.human character, was prostrated in the dust. 

The ambition of a few had corrupted the puri* 
ty of her republican principles ; and those who 
had been strongest in their avowed attachment 
to democracy, began to sigh for a monarchy — 
any change, that might avert the anarchy which 
they saw approaching. The various republics of 
Greece-were constantly embroiled in civil wars, 
engendered by the jealousies of respective ru- 
lers; and) at this juncture, Philip of Macedon 
resolved to take advantage of the public efferves- 
cence and bring all others under the subjection 
of his own sceptre. Influenced by his power and 
bribes, chiefs arose in different places, united a few 
towns, and in this manner gradually consolidated 
the state, though not without opposition and blood- 
shed. About this time infidelity rapidly spread 
among the people, the Holy War broke out, and 
'the iconoclasts (breakers of images) commenced 
their work of destruction, which tended greatly 
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to public demoralization. All reverence for the 
gods and everyliiing sacred was lost- — ^the votive 
OjQerings, which had been for centuries collect- 
ing in the temple at Delphi, were scattered 
abroad — ^the precious metals were melted and 
coined, and the crown and other offerings were 
worn by boys, and women of immoral character* 
The salutary influence of religion being thus de« 
stroyed, the love of country became weakened 
and the strength of the state greatly enervated. 

All these various elements of destruction, 
which had been put in operation by Philip 
against Athens, worked with admirable success, 
and it was not long before he made himself mat- 
ter of Olinthus and all the cities on the coast of 
Thrace ; and, in spite of all the eflPorts of Demos- 
thenes to arouse the Athenians to action while 
there was yet time, he continually advanced in 
his plans of power and aggrandizement, until at 
length on the field of Chfieronia, he saw-the inde- 
pendence of Greece prostrated at his feet. 
With the destruction of the temples and the gods, 
and the political structure of Athenian greatness, 
was given the death-blow to the Fine Arts, and, 
under the ruins of which they were then buried, 
they still slumber, the silent yet impressive 
chroniclers of the glorious past. . 

Before proceeding to notice the art of painting 
as it existed among the Romans, we wiU briefly 
view it as cultivated by the Etruscans, a very 
ancient people who inhabited that part of Italy 
now called Tuscany. Very few of their works 
have come down to us, owing, probably, to the 
fact that the Romans made it a point to destroy 
everything connected with the glory of a coun- 
try which they had conquered. . . Specimens 
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of Etruscan art, therefore, are very rare, and are 
only fqund in excavations where once stood Ro- 
man villas, that were adorned by these spoils of 
the vanquished. * 

It is the opinion of most writers on the subject^ 
that the people of Etruria cultivated the arts of 
design at a very early period, perhaps anterior to 
those of Greece. They were a powerful people 
at least nine hundred years B. C, and three hun- 
dred before the time of Pericles. They posses- 
sed twelve large cities, and, when Romulus laid 
the foundation of Rome, they had far advanced 
in science and the arts. Whether the Fine Arts 
had been isultivated to a proportionate extent 
with the useful arts, is a matter of speculation. 
Wincklemann, who is excellent authority, thinks 
that they had made considerable progress in the 
arts dependent on design, before their commu* 
nication with Greece. Pliny relates that, at 
Coere, in Etruria, and at Ardea and Lanuvium, 
there existed, in his time, some paintings which 
attracted the attention of the curious, and which 
he says were ^^more ancient than tho^ foundation 
of Rome." ^* I cannot contemplate," he contin- 
ues, *^ without astonishment, those paintings at 
Ccere, which appear recent and fresh after so 
many ages. The same may be said of the Ata- 
lanta and the Helen, which are seen in a ruined 
temple at Lanuvium. The artist has represeilted 
Atalanta naked, and both the figures are of ex- 
quisite beauty." 

About 1760, a Theatine monk discovered, near 
the ancient Tarquini, formerly belonging to Etru- 
ria, quite a number of ^ombs, whose friezes were 
decorated with paintings. The pilasters, also, 
were thus decorated. The celebrated Tuscan 
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vase, which was dog up from the rains of Ad- 
rian's villa at Tivoli, is a splendid specimen of 
their art. Some, ignorant of the fact that the 
Etruscans were probably rivals of Greece in the 
cultivation of the fine arts, have asserted that 
this piece of workmanship is from the chisel of 
Lysippus, who with Praxiteles flourished when 
the arts were in their meridian splendor in .Greece. 
This vase is now at Warvdck castle, in England, 
and from that circumstance is generally men- 
tioned as the Warwick Vase. 

But as we have before observed, the works in 
atone of the Etruscans were not always deco- 
rated by sculptures. The monuments or tombs 
just mentioned, were adorned with paintings, and 
«o also were many of their vases and urns. The 
cut on the opposite page is a representation of a 
paintedvase, which was in the possession of Sir 
William Hamilton, the original owner of the War- 
wick vase. It was found in Tuscany, (Etruria,) 
and is not only an excellent specimen of their 
style of ornamenting, but of the symmetry of 
proportions and outline which distinguished the 
Etruscan schaoL 

We now tutn our attention to Home — an em- 
pire which once extended from Britain to the 
Volga, from Tomeo's rock to the cataracts of 
the Nile — ^but when we compare her arts and 
artists with those of Greece, the contrast is great 
indeed. War was the prime pursuit of her peo- 
ple, and the extension of her dominions the chief 
ambition of her sons ; and hence, while painting 
and sculpture were revered among the Greeks as 
the first of liberal pursuits, they were looked 
upon with indifference, if not ^th contempt, by 
the Somans, who considered them too effeminate 
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in their character to receive their conntesance. 
The works of art wtiich adorned her temples, 
palaces, baths, and patrician villaB, were eitbei 
executed by Etruscan artists, or were the 8|>oils 
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of victory obtained whenever they made 8uc- 
eeflflfnl incursions into Greece. At the time of 
Virgil, in the reign of AuTustus Ccesar, Rome 
wsB at the height of her splendor and renown : 
and while he lauds her above all natiiMis, as the 
most powerful in arms, most extensive in do- 
main, and the most brilliaat in great names, but 
little or nothing is said of her arts and sciences. 
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In fact when he does sp^ak at atl of these tbings, 
it is to their disparagement, and intimates that 
her course and destiny were so lofty, that she 
left to others the effeminate and inferior task of 
animating marblie, and teaching the canvass to 
breathe. 

In proof that Roman painters were rare, and 
held in low estimation, we may mention the fact 
that Fabius, whose name is the first on record 
among Roman painters, and who flourished about 
three hundred years B. C, was contemptuously 
sir-named Pictor, {the Painter.) With his pencil 
he decorated the temple of Salus on the Quirin- 
ial mount, but this won him no laurels. From 
what Cicero says in his Tusculan Dissertaiions 
there can be little doubt that the pursuit was 
considered a plebeian one. " Can we believe," 
he says, " that if the title had been glorious that 
had been bestowed on Fabius, (a man of an illus- 
trious family,) for having given himself np to 
painting,' we should not have seen among us 
many Polycreteses and many Parrhasiuses 1 To 
honour is to cherish the arts ; glory stimulates 
the artist ; but they languish among all nations 
who disdain them. 

About two hundred years after Tabius, Psecu- 
vius, the nephew of Ennius, who, like his uncle, 
was also a poet, painted the interior of a temple 
dedicated to Hereulesi He infused into tha 
works of his pencil some of the genius of his 
muse, but all his brilliancy of colouring, and 
beauty and taste in composition^ so far as the 
latter was then known, did not excite in his 
countrymen any feelings calculated to engender 
a taste for, or give encouragement to the art* 
Pliny says, ^^Notwithstanding this effort of P«« 
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men to give themselves np to the study of paint- 
ing." Thus the art was left to the care and use 
of either slaves or persons of inferior rank, so 
far as Roman paintings were concerned, and the 
patricians were content to adorn their villas with 
works of art from the hands of other people. 
Contra to this, we find that there was a law in 
Greece, (which, if we mistake not, originated 
with Pericles,) excluding all persons not born of 
free parents, from participating in the practice of 
either painting or sculpture. 

After the decline of the Hepublic, and when 
Rome was governed by emperors, opinions con* 
corning painting and sculpture changed with the 
character of government, and if they were not 
practised and encouraged by the great, or those 
in power, they were much respected. That 
turbulence, which existed during the continuance 
of the Republic, subsided when the executive 
power of the state becaime consolidated in one 
man, and much time before spent in internal 
broils and foreign campaigns was now devoted 
to peace. - The attention of the emperors was 
now turned to the decoration of the capitol with 
maraiJGicent edifices, and their temples were filled 
with statuary, chiefly from the studios of Gre^ 
eian or Etruscan artists. 

Diiring th^ reign of Julius Cesar, a painter 
named Turpulius rose to considerable eminence 
He is said to have painted with his left hand. 
Another artist named Amelias, flourished a short 
time anterior to the reign of Augustus Giesar. 
This artist Pliny gravely reproaches for his lev- 
ity, in his manner of painting the god- 
demes* Ilurmg the reign of Augustus, Marcus 

]8 
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Ludius became celebrated for painting landscape 
and marine views. This is the first instance on 
record where this kind of painting was pursued 
separately from other subjects. Attempts had 
previously been made, as early as the time of 
Apelles, to introduce landscape views as back* 
grounds where groups were represented, but the 
ignorance of perspective which evidently pre^ 
vailed, made such attempts complete failures. • 

The emperor Nero affected to be in love witk 
the art, and made some unsuccessful attempts to 
practise it himself. Many members of his coui1» 
imitated the royal example, but with the same 
small success. They did not consider painting 
as much a muse as poetry, or they would not 
thus have exposed their want of genius. But if 
he could not paint himself, Nero encouraged 
those who could, and gave considerable employ* 
ment to artists during the first years of his reign* 
He had his portrait painted en canvass, in the 
proportion of one hundred and twei^y feet in 
height^ so that it might exceed in size the stu- 
pendous statue of Jupiter, sculptured by Phidias 
for the temple at Olympus.. Thie picture was 
consumed by lightning, and the Roman people 
feh that the Thunderer had thus avenged hmi^ 
Belf for this impious insult. In the reign of Ves* 
pasian, Gomeliue Pinus, and Ascius Priscus paint- 
ed the temple, of Virtue and Honour** The latter 
artist is said to have approached nearer to the 
perfection of the Greeks, than usay of kis eoun*' 
trymen ; and yet Pliny speaks of kis werks as 
possessing no extraordinary merits. 

None of the works of Roman painters are 
now extant, except such as have bc^n found in 
excavating the ruins of Pompeii and Hercula* 
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neuiB. These were Roman towns, and were 
buried beneath the lava of Vesuvius in the year 
79 of the Christian era. Yet the works of art 
there found, are generally supposed to have been 
executed by the Greeks or Etruscans, as they 
so nearly resemble their style and manner. They 
were all executed in fresco,* and presented a 
great variety of subjects. Generally but two 
colours appeared — a black ground with the fig- 
ure red. Yet to this there- were many excep- 
tions, and a great variety of ooloiirs of brilliant 
hues were Uended, producing a most pleasing 
effect, although but Uttle taste was exhibited in 
composition. 

Many of these pictures at Herculaneum, rep- 
resenting animated nature, were as large as life, 
but a great majority were miniatures. Sports, 
such as the theatre, gladiatorial combats, races 
and games, human figures and brutes in gro- 
tesque and perfect shapes, composed the chief 
subjects. One large picture, now in the museum 
at Portici, was found in Herculaneum, which 
represents Theseus vanquishing a Minotaur, 
which lies stretched^ at his feet, with the head of 
^ bull and the body of a man. A female sup- 
posed to be Ariadne, and three children, form 
part of the group. This, with another picture 
composed of several figures as large as life, of 
which Flora is the most conspicuous^ adorned a 
temple of Hercules. Each is six or seven feet 
high, and five broad. Another picture represents 
female centaurs, (head of a woman, body of a 
horse,) suckling their young. Many kinds of 
musical instruments are portrayed, under differ^ 

» See ilresco, Part V. 
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ent circumstances. Chiron is represented teach* 
ing Achilles the use of the lyre« The subjoined 
cut is a copy of a Cupid as large as life, playing 




Dancing Cupid. 

Upon a kind of harp called by the Greeks trigo* 
num. He is seen dancing in time with the 
music. 

Paintings of a similar character were alsdr 
found at rompeii. Many of them show the skill 
and humour of the caricaturist. One found in 
the Casa Carolina, and which scarcely held to- 
gether long enough to be copied, was of a gro- 
tesque character, representing a pigmy painter 
whose only covering is a short tunic. He is en- 
gaged in painting the portrait of another pigmy, 
clad in a manner indicatiye of a person of dis* 
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tinction. The artist is seated opposite to his 
sitter, at such a distance from his picture, that it 
is hardly possible for him to reach it with his 
brush. The picture rests upon an easel or frame, 
similar in its form to those used by modern por- 
trait painters. Beside the artist stands his pal- 
lette, (a tablet on which the colours are mixed,) 
which is a little table with four legs, and by it is 
a pot to wash his pencils jor brushes in. Two 
amateurs or lovers of the art, also pigmies, have 
entered the studio and are apparently conversing 
v^Qjx ithe merits of the picture. A student is 
seen in another part of the picture busily en- 
gaged with his work. This specimen of painting 
is important in showing, first, that portrait paint- 
ing was then practised ; second, that they used 
water in&tead of oil for mixing their colours; 
and third, that from the form of the easel &c., 
the mechanical operation of painting now is 
quite the same as it was nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

Another fine painting found at Pompeii, repre- 
sents a female artist, dressed in a Hght green 
tunic without sleeves, over which is a dark red 
mantle : she is employed in icopying a statue of 
Bacchus. Beside her is a small box, such as 
Farr0 relates that the painters used, divided into 
compartmen^ts, in each 4>f which is a separate 
colour mixed with water. In her hand is a pal- 
lette on which she mixes her teints. Another 
pointing represents a vintage scene^ showing the 
gathering of grapes, the carrying of the wine 
round from house to house in a cart drawn by 
two horses, and a girl pouring wine from a 
leathern bottle into a goblet which stands upon 
a table. This latter figure is dressed in a white 

18* 
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tunic. All of the paintings founJ in these buried 
cities of the past, with a great variety of others, 
were executed in fresco. Many of them have 
been carefully removed and placed in the mu- 
seum at Pof tici. 
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Except among the Egyptians, Greeks, EtrQ»- 
cans, and Romans, none of the nations of an- 
tiquity are known to have cultivated the fine arts 
to any considerable extent. The Israelites^ 
during their years of bondage in Egypt, undoubt- 
edly became acquainted with the art of painting, 
as well AS with every other pursued by their 
masters ; but their strict adherence to the letter 
of (heir laws, prevented its being cultivated 
among them. The command, "Thou shaU not 
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make unto thyself any graven image, nor the 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven ahove, or 
in the earth beneath" &c., was calculated to dis* 
eourage the practice of sculpture and painting 
among a people so rigidly observant as the Jews 
usually were, of the laws of Moses. After the 
Babylonian captivity, which was considered by 
them as a judgment sent upon them for their 
idolatry, so fearful were they of again falling 
into a like sin, and incurring a like penalty, that 
nothing in the form of the human figure was^ 
known to have been made by them. And 
this fear continued in full force, till their final 
subjugation and overthrow by the Romans, A. D. 
71. It is said that when Pontius Pilate wished 
to introduce a legion of the Soman army into 
the Holy City, the Jews protested against it, be- 
cause their standards bore the painted image of 
Cssar ; and when the governor threatened them, 
the people declared they would sooner die than 
to suffer their city to be thus defiled by idola- 
try. 

Thus concludes our brief history of the pro- 
gress of painting among the ancients ; and be- 
fore we commence the history of the art after 
its revival in Italy when the darkness of the 
middle ages began to disappear, . we will briefly 
notice the known and probable style and manner 
of painting generally practised by the ancients. 

In consequence of the perishable materials of 
which paintings are composed, but few of ancient 
execution have been preserved till the present 
day, and hence it is impossible to form a correct 
estimate of the perfectio;i to which the art was 
carried by the Greeks, when compared with its 
state now. We know that "sculpture attained the 
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highest state of peifectioa, for speeimens are 
now existing of such unapproachable excellence^ 
that moderns have never equalled them. As 

gainting is truly the sister art of sculpture, it is 
nt fair to infer that it too attained to an ex- 
cellence, that has never been over estimated. Yet, 
judging from the remarks of ancient writers, as 
well as from specimens still preserved, we know 
that many essential beauties of the art at present, 
were very imperfectly known, such as com- 
position, nght and shade, et cetera, while in the 
expression of sentiment and invention, they 
were in some respects .superior to the modems. 
In the position of the human figure, anatomical 
proportions, and correctness of outline, they 
seemed to have reached perfection. So with 
their sculpture. 

As we nave before remarked, Pliny only alloW" 
ed them the use of four colours, which, properly 
compounded, wouid have made all the necessary 
teints for any painting. Yet the use of oil, to 
which the ancients were strangers, gives to modL- 
erns a great advantage in giving tone and soft- 
ness in the blending of teints. Yet their colourfl 
were lasting and beautifully vivid, as manifested 
by those discovered in the Theban tombs, and 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum. These, like all 
other ancient paintings, were covered with a 
transparent varnish, which eflTectually secured 
them from the effects c^ the atmosphere «nd 
other external injuries. 

Elmes, in his Dictionary of the Arts, remarics : 
"Whether the art of composiHany at least in the 
scientific way now practised, was ever under- 
stood by them, or whether they possessed any 
knowledge whatever of the laws of chiar-oscuro, 
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18 wrapped up in doubt and mystery, which it is 
next to impossible any opportunity will occur 
of ever unravelling. The accounts of these per- 
formances by ancient writers, do not seem to 
have sprung from any practical acquaintance 
with the rules of the art, and hence they are, as 
will be readily imagined, very vafirue and unsatis- 
factory to the painter. According to the light 
which is thus afibrded us, we are led to conclude 
that th|5 chief aim of the Greek artists was to 
impress on the mind of the spectator in the most 
energetic way the effect of one particular image ; 
we do, it is true, occasionally encounter descrip- 
tions of pictures containing manv figures ; but, 
in general^ the subject is confined to the intro- 
duction of two Qt three. Nothing is said by 
these writers of what we teivn back'ground. and 
little on the contrasts of light and shade, kic. 
That they had some knowledge of this kind, how- 
ever, is apparent from an observation of Plu- 
tarch, namely, that 'pointers heighten the bril- 
liancy ik light colours by opposing them to dark 
ones, or to shade ;' and from another of Pliny, 
who, speaking of painters in the monochro- 
matic style, adds : — ' In process of time, the art 
assumed new powers, and discovered light and 
shadow, by graduating which the colours are 
alternately kept down or heightened. Afterward 
splendor was added, which was different from 
light, and which, being a medium between light 
and shade, was denominated ionofij (tone ;) wmle 
the union of colours, and transition from one to 
the other, they called harmogtn^ (harmony.)' 
Hence we find, that the great requisites for the 
science of chiar-oscuro, viz : contrast, tone and 
hartnony, were comprehended by them; that 
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the various decrees of light and shade, distinct- 
ly and in combination^ were duly felt, and that 
the value (^ middle or half teini^ was perceived 
and attended to." 

in some of the paintings found at Hereulane- 
nm^ there are evidences of great skill in the 
management of colours ; but in no instance is 
this beauty observable but in figures, painted on a 
plain ground. In regard to perspectivej their 
knowledge was undoubtedly very imperfect. 
Vitruvius states that Agathareus, a contemporary 
of Polygnotus, practised it in the theatre at 
Athens ; and that Anapagoras and Democritus, 
reduced it to principles, and treated it as a sci- 
ence. Long before the revival of painting in 
Italy, it was known and practised by the Arabi* 
ans, according to the optical writings of Alha- 
zen, written A. D. 1100, and quoted by Roger 
-Bacon. 

The paintings of the ancients were . either 
moveable, or attacked to the ceilings or walls of 
buildings. Those that were moveable, were ex* 
ecuted on tablets of wood, or marble, and some- 
times on canvass. Among the antique paintings 
found at Herculaneum', were four beautiful ones 
in white marble. Those on the .walls and ceil- 
ings, were either fresco or eThcausHc paintings, 
while a great many floors and pavements were 
done in mosaic. ^ 

For nearly a thousand years, during what are 
termed the dark ages, the fine arts, as well as 
every science, were shrouded in that moral 
gloom which rested upon the world, and it was 
only occasionally that a beam of intelligence 
broke forth,- to give evidence that the empire of 
mind was not wholly a desolation. Greece had 
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become extfaict ft»a nation, and her arts and lite- 
rature were buried in the same tomb with her 
political greatness. Rome, in her turn, ere she 
had fairly acquired a taste for the arts sufficient 
to encourage their practice, was trampled under 
the foot of the Goth, and the rude barbarians 
who governed the Western, and the supersti- 
tious Saracens who ruled the Eastern Empire^ 
alike spumed such refinements. But when the 
spirit of chivalry agitated Europe, and roused 
intellect to action, the rude practice of the 
Goth gave way to those elegancies which genius 
and cultivated taste suggests, and the arts again 
revived. When the terrible social commotion 
which the various crusades produced, had subsi- 
ded, and the degrading feudal system loosened 
its hold upon society^ poetry, music, painting, 
and every other refinement, were called into use« 
It was about the end of the thirteenth centU'* 
ry^ that 'the art of painting was revived in 
Europe. It was practised by few, in obscurity^ 
earlier than this^ in giving rude decorations to 
altars, chapels and other religious structures^ 
but it was not till the time of Giovanni Ciniabucy 
who flourished about ;the year 1300, that it was 
practised as an art la public use. He had studied 
lukder certain Greeks, and although another Ital- 
ian^ named Andrea Talli, had revived mosaic a 
few years previous^ yet to Cimabue is due the 
honorable title of father of modern painters. 
He successfully practised perspeciive, and to him 
some authors hare attributed its discovery^ He 
at least restored it. Others soon after appeared^ 
among whom Giotto the pupil of Cimabue, 
stands most conspicuous. He was a sculptor, 
as well as pamter. It is related of him, that 
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when Pope Benedict IX., having a desire to try 
the capacity of the Florentine painters, sent a 
messenger to procure a design from each, and 
having addressed himself to Giotto, the latter 
drew a perfect circle on paper with the point of 
his pencil and one stroke of his hand. *^ There," 
says he, ^* carry it to the Pope, and tell him you 
saw me do it." The man replied, '^ I asked for 
a design." *' Go, sir," answered the artist ^ ^* I 
tell you his Holiness asks nothing else of me." 
It had the desired effect upon the Pope, who gave 
his design the preference, and sent for him to 
visit Rome, where he painted a celehrated mo^ 
9aic in the portico of the Basilica in that city, 
representing St. Peter's hoat. 

Masaecio was the first successor of Giotto, who 
equalled that artist. He died in 1443. Two 
years after his death, Lionardo da Vinci was horn, 
who, although upward of twenty other artists 
whose names have come down to us flourished 
after the time of Masaecio, previous to Ltonar- 
do's appearance upon the theatre of art — ^was not 
equalled, or scarcely approached in excellence* 
Of him ^r Joshua Reynolds remarks; '^His 
genius brc^e forth with a splendor which dis* 
tanced former excellence ; made np of all the 
dements that constitute the essence of genius, 
fiivored by edueation and circmnstances, all ear, 
all eye, au grasp ; painter, poet, sculptor, anato- 
mist, architect, engineer, chymist, machinist| 
musician, man of science, and sometimes empi* 
rtc, he laid hold of every beauty in the enchant- 
ed circle, but without exclusive attachment to 
one, dismissed, in her turn, each. Fitter to scat<^ 
ter hints, than to teach by example, he wasted 
life, insatiate in experiment. To a capacity 
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i^hich at once penetrated the principle and realm 
of the art, he joined an inequality of fancy that 
at one moment lent him wings for the pursuit of 
beauty, and the next flung him on the ground to 
crawl after deformity : we owe ' him chiar- 
oscuro with all its magic ; we owe him carica- 
ture with all its incongruities." Thus has a 
graphic pen briefly sketched the portrait of this 
great artist. 

About the beginning of the century m which 
Lionardo was born, the use of oil, in place of 
water for mixing colours, was adopted r This in- 
vention is attributed to a German, named John 
Van Eyck, and in the following manner. He 
had painted a picture in the usuaPway, and hav- 
ing varnished it, set it in the sun to dry, as wa» 
customary; but either from the wood being ill 
seasoned and ill put together, or from the ex- 
treme violence of the heat, the picture was 
cracked and spoiled. He then began to delibe- 
rate how he should prevent a similar occurrence' 
in future, and first tried to make a vanrnish that 
would dry in the lAade. After many experi- 
ments, he found that oil of bnseed, and of nuts, 
was the best of any thing he had tried, and 
made precisely such avarmsh, by boiling with- 
proper ingredients, as he had wished^ He also 
discovered that mixing these oils with his col- 
ours, made them not only equal to the water aA-' 
ours, but gave them more brilliancy and force, 
and that without the necessity of vamislnng 
afterward. He found also, to his great surprise, 
that the colours united far better in oil than in 
water* 

But a ndost cruel, nrarder was the result of this 
discoveryr Antonio of MessinH had unfairly ob- 
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tained the secret from Van Eyck, and communi- 
cated it to Dominico Beccafumi, who, in his turn 
communicated it to Andrea del Castagno, and 
he, eager to he the sole possessor of so valua- 
ble a treasure, assassinated his friend and bene- 
factor. Beccafumi, wotinded to death, was car- 
ried to the apartments of Andrea, and actually 
drew his last breath in the arms of his murderer. 
The latter, now without a rival, gained im- 
mense riches and honours, but conscience wrung 
from him a public confession on his death*bed, 
and he died execrated by his fellow-citizens. 

Although painting in oil was (undoubtedly an 
original discovery by Van Eyck, it after all was 
but a revival of the art,, for Percy relates that in 
the old palace of the Florentine republic, was an 
oil painting of a |if adonna and child, having upon 
it in Roman characters, the date of 886, about 
the time of Charlemagne. The Madonna had an 
eastern countenance, and it is probable it was the 
work of some Greek artist. 

The principal work which distinguishes Lio- 
nardo da Vinci above other painters, is his great 
painting in fresco, of the Last Supper, executed 
m the refectory or dining-hall of the Domitiean 
convent at Milan. This work was executed by 
command of Alfonca, Duke of Milan, who was 
for some time Lionardo's patron. It occupied 
the whole side of the hall, and was thirty feet 
in lengtb, by fifteen in height. The artist was 
limited in his time for the execution >»f it, to six 
months, and in consequence of the repeated in- 
terruptions of the prior of the convent, (who, 
through jealousy, hated Lionardo,) when the last 
day but one of the allotted time was esrpired, the 
head of Judas was yet unfinished. The artist 
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had soon painted the apostles, but he had studied 
long and painfu]ly to get a head of the Saviour 
to suit him $ and he also found it quite difficult 
to give the proper expression to that of Judas. 
On the. evening previous to the day appointed 
for its completion, the prior entered the refec- 
tory, and perceiving the picture yet unfinished, 
with hellish triumph taunted the artist for his^elay, 
and hinted that his dismissal from the presence of 
the Duke would be his just reward. Lionardo 
eyed the prior with all of an artist's vision while 
he thus expressed himself, and as soon as he left 
the room, applied himself to his work, and ere 
day dawned, completed the whole, and suspend- 
ed a curtain before it. The next day, the Duke 
with many invited guests, assembled in the re- 
fectory to witness the skill of Lionardo. The 
artist was pale, and stood immoveable while the 
Duke ordered the removal of the curtain. The 
prior, confident from the artist's manner, that 
the work was unfinished, and eager to enjoy a 
triumph, hastily pulled the curtain aside, when 
the complete picture was exposed to view. A 
murmur of approbation ran through the crowd, 
when all eyes were alternately fixed upon the 
prior and upon Judas : " It is he ! it is he !" they 
exclaimed, and to the great confusion of the 
monk, he saw a portrait of his own head upon 
the shoulders of Judas. Lionardo was silent; 
bis triumph was complete. 

This fine picture, which fov three centuries 
was the chief glory of art in Milan, was suffered 
by the authorities of the city to become com- 
pletely destroyed. The refectory in which it 
was placed was actually changed into a watch- 
house, and when the French, under Buonaparte, 
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had possession of the city, it was used as a 
prison where French soldiers guarded their pris- 
oners of war. But before the French entered 
the city, the picture had become so disfigured 
by dainp and smoke, that it was almost impossi- 
ble to determine what it was. Monsieur Simond 
luiys : ^^ As to those by whom it was done, an 
old woman who had lived near the refectory, for 
seventeen years, informed me that she had heard 
of soldiers firing at the picture before she re- 
tided there ; that a soldier of the sixth French 
hussars told her he himself had done so with 
others, not knowing what it was, when guarding 
prisoners confined in the hall, and that these 
prisoners, men of all nations, threw stones and 
brick-bats against it, byway of amusement. She 
also stated'that when tf uonaparte came to Milan, 
he went to see the picture, and finding the hall 
still used as a place of confinement, he shrugged 
up his shoulders and stamped with his foot, and 
ordering the prisoners away, a door was walled 
iip^ and a balustrade or wooden partition was 
drawn across the room before it." 

But long before the French soldiers thus igno- 
rantly mutilated one of the finest pictures ever 
painted, the monks of the convent had made 
a door in the wall on which it was placed, through 
the centre of the picture, merely to make the 
passage more direct from the chapel where they 
fasted, to the dining hall where they feasted! 
Fortunately for the fame of da Vinci, and for 
the arts, eaccellent copies of this great picture 
were made when it was in all the freshness of 
its original beauty, and the noble art of engra« 
ving has scattered copies of these transcripts all 
Qver the civilized world. It is a curious fact. 
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that of all the great works of the masters of this 
period, none met with so speedy and complete 
destruction as this, (except by fire,) and of none 
has engraving scattered beautiful copies in so 
great profusion. 
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Abottt the time of Giotto, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned, the art of painting was carried 
into Flanders by some Flemmings who had been 
to Italy to study painting. But they seemed to 
have carried the art but a few steps farther to- 
ward perfection, than Cimabue had left it, yet 
their ej9brts had the effect of extending the taste 
for painting beyond the confines of Italy. 

Bartolomeo deUa Porta succeeded da Vinci as 
the first painter of the age, and although he did 
not equal that great master in most respects, yet 
in some he was his superior. He was the first 
that gave gradation to colour, form and masses 
to drapery, and excelled also in the perfect re- 
semblance of flesh. He was a monk, and conse- 
quently nearly all his productions were of a re- 
ligious character. His perspective of the human 
fig'ure, or foreshortening as it is called, was ad 
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miidbly done, and his figures seemed^ to stand 
out in perfect relief from the canvass* Under 
him the great Bafiaelle studied, and his style 
was the foundation on which Michael Angiolo 
reared his mighty fabric of fame. He died in 
1541. 

About this period, great attention was paid to 
the art in Germany, France, and indeed through- 
out all southern Europe, and a numerous list of 
artists appear during the next half century after 
Lionardo da Vinci. He, with Michael Angiolo 
Buonarotti, and Rafiaelle Lauzio da Urbino, have 
been called the great triumvirate in art. They 
were contemporaries, and by their rivalry ad- 
vanced the art of painting to such a state of per- 
fection, that their productions have never been 
excelled. 

Angiolo wae possessed of a strength of mind, 
and boldness of spirit, to which the others were 
comparatively strangers. While da Vinci and 
Rafiaelle sought to please the beholder with the 
softness and beauty of their work, ^i^gi^lo g&^O 
a powerful effect by the magnificence of his con- 
ception And execution. He was never known to 
employ oil in painting, but chose rather to pur- 
sue the bold style of fresco. He called oil 
painting the art of females and of idlers. " Mi- 
chael Angiolo,*' says Fuseli, ^' did for painting 
what Homer had planned for poetry, the epic 
part of which^ with the utmost simplicity of 
whole, should unite mamificence of plan and 
endless variety of fiubordinate parts. His line 
is uniformly grand : character and beauty were 
admitted only as far as they could be made sub- 
servient to grandeur. A beggar rose from his 
hand the patriarch of poverty ; the hump of his 



^warf is impreflwed with dignity ; his women ar« 
moulds of generation ; his infants teem with the 
man ; his men are a race of giants. He is the 
inrentor of epic painting, in that sublime circle 
of the Sistine Chapel, which exhibits the origin, 
the progress, and the final dispensations of the* 
ocracy. He has personified motion in the groups 
of the cartoon of Pisa ; imbodied sentiments on 
the monuments of St, Lorenzo; unravelled the 
features of meditation in the prophets and sylh' 
lis of the chapel of Seztus; and in the Last 
Judgment, with every attitude that varies the 
human body, traced the master-trait of every 
passion that sways the human heart. Though as 
a sculptor, he expressed the character of flesh 
more perfectly than all who went before or came 
after him^ yet he never submitted to copy an in« 
dividual--Julio the Second, only excepted, and in 
him he represented the reigning passion, rather 
than the man. In painting he contented himself 
with a negative colour, and, as the painter of 
mankind, rejected all meretricious ornament* 
The fabric of St. Peter, at Rome, scattered into 
an infinity of jarring parts by Bramante and his 
successors, he concentrated ; suspended the c«« 
pola, and to the most complex, gave the air of 
the most simple of edifices. Such, take him all 
in all, was Michael Angiolo, the ^It of art." 

It may not be uninteresting to those who are 
fond of tracing effects to causes, and especially 
to the true christian, to know, that Michael An* 
^olo probably, though unexpectedly, was thd 
instrument of laying the first foundation-stona 
of the Seformation. His monument to Pope 
Julius IL demanded a building of correspondiiqf 
magnificence, and the church of St. Peter ynm 
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erected. To prosecate the undertaking, money 
was wanted, and indulgences were sold to sup» 
ply the deficiencies of the treasury. Luther, a 
monk of Saxony, opposed the authority of the 
church in giving license to such an unholy traf- 
fic ; and it is singular that the means which were 
employed to raise the most splendid Christian 
edifice which the world has ever seen, should at 
the same time have shaken that religion, as it 
'then existed, to its foundation. 

Next to Angiolo, came the '* divine Safiaelle," 
justly termed the father of dramatic paintings— 
the painter of humanity. In his conceptions and 
execution, he was almost the antipode of An- 
giolo. Mildness was the great characteristic of 
bis pictures, and heauty of delineation and colour, 
seemed to have been his chief study. His style 
was not so elevating, but far more winning and 
delusive than his great contemporary. *' M. An- 
giolo," says Fuseli, ''came to nature, nature 
came to Raffaelle — he transmitted her features 
like a lucid glass, unstained, unmodified. We 
stand with awe before M. Angiolo, and tremble 
at the height to which he elevates us — we em- 
brace Rafiaelle, and follow wherever he le^ds 
us." Raffaelle was modest in the extreme. 
Francis I. of France, having received a picture 
of St. Michael from the .hand of this artist, which 
he much coveted, remunerated him for it far be- 
yond what Rafifaelle conceived he ought to re- 
ceive ; but the generous artist made the king a 
present of the Holy Family, painted by himself, 
which the courteous monarch received, saying, 
^ That persons famous in the arts partake of the 
hnmortality of princes, and are upon a footing 
with them." 
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The most splendid of tke works of Safiaelle 
in composition, are his celebrated cartoons. 
They were patterns for tapestry, intended to dec- 
orate the papal chapel, and were drawn by order 
of Pope Leo X. They represent subjects jndi^ 
ciously selected from the Evangelists and the 
Acts of the Apostles, and were painted about the 
year 1520. The death of the author, the assas- 
sination of the Pope, and the religious and politi- 
/cal troubles that immediately after agitated Rome, 
prevented these tapestries from ever being placed 
where they were intei^ded to be. The cartoons 
were retained as security for the payment for 
the tapestries, and were finally purchased b^ 
Charles I. of England. After the accession o( 
William and Mary, they were discovered among 
the '^ royal lumber" of the old palace of White- 
ball) and taken to Windsor. Their discovery is 
littf ibuted to Sir C{uristopher Wren, who at the 
time was the surveyor of the works at Windsor. 
George III. had them removed to Hampton 
court, where they now remain. They were, by 
order of the king, and at his private expense, 
placed in splendid gilt frames, which cost twenty- 
five hundred dollars. 

While Rome and Tuscany boasted of their 
unrivalled geniuses in the higiier order and com- 
bination of the art, Giorgione of Venice was 
displaying the inferior but more alluring charms 
of colour. Titian followed close upon him, and 
soon became his successful rival. It inattered 
not what might be his subject, whether landscape 
or the human figure, the beauty of his colouring 
was always irresistibly felt, and defects in draw- 
ing, if any existed, were unnoticed, or passed 
over in silence. 
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Daring the residence of Titian in Spain, he 
executed many splendid paintings, and so much, 
beloved was he by Charles V., that he gave him 
the key, the order of Santiago of Brussels, and 
constituted him a Count Palatine of the empire at 
Barcelona in 1533. When these favours excited 
the jealousy of the nobles of Germany and Spain, 
they received no other answer from the emperor, 
than that he had many nobles, but only one Ti- 
tian. The artist, who overheard the retort, made 
his obeisance to the monarch, and in so doing, 
dropped his pencil upon the floor. To the mor- 
tification of the nobles present, the emperor took 
it up, and delivering it to him, said, that to wait 
on Titian was a fit service for an emperor. 

Of all his works, his figure oT the Sleeping 
Venus is the most beautiful. So delighted was 
Philip IV. of Spain with this . picture, that when 
the Prado was on fire, and the fatal accident was 
made known to him while sitting on his throne, 
he instantly demanded if die Titian Venus had 
escaped the destruction. The messenger assured 
him it was saved. ''Then," replied the king, 
^' all other losses may be supported.'* 

Next succeeding Titian, is the name of Cor- 
reggio. The peculiar- merit of the productions 
of this artist, was harmony^ which gave a magic 
influence to all his pictures. This characteristic 
of Correggio's works is proverbial among artists, 
and few, very few, have approached to his per- 
fection in this department of art. That bold- 
ness which marked the splendid colouring of 
Titian, was by Correggio reduced to an exquisite 
beauty, and the transition from light to shade in 
his pictures was almost imperceptible. Orace 
also was a predominant feature of hia pictures^ 
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and these two excellencies, combined with a per- 
fect command of cMar^oscuro^ (light and shade,) 
elevated him to the first rank anion? modem 
artists. Sir Joshua Reynolds says o? his pro- 
ductions ; " compared with^ the expanse in which 
he floats, the efiforts of Lionardo da Vinci are 
little more than the dying rays of evening, and 
the concentrated flash of Giorgione, discordant 
abruptness. The bland central light of a globe, 
imperceptibly gliding through lucid demi-teints 
into rich reflected shades, composes the spell of 
Correggio, and affects us with the soft emotions 
of. a delicious dream." 

Correggio died in 1534, at the age of forty. His 

Eroductions are exceedingly rare, and of the 
ighest value to amateurs. We once saw a Ma- 
donna of his not exceeding in size two feet 
squarie, that was valued at twenty thouetend dol- 
lars. 

Fi^om the time of the first revival of paint- 
ing in Italy, by Gimabue, till the death of Correg- 
gio, the art had been munificently patronized, 
and every advantage which wealth and ofllcial 
influence could give, was liberally bestowed. At 
the time of Correggio, it received the fostering- 
care of jBuch men as Popes Julius II. and Leo X.,. 
alike remarkable for their patronage of learning 
and encouragement of science and art. The 
truly illustrious family of the Medici at Florence, 
also gave their encouragement, and Lorenzo, sur- 
named the ^' Magnificent," threw open his splen- 
did gardens and galleries, filled as they were with 
the rare and beautiful productions of the painter 
and sculptor, both ancient and modern, and gaw 
free access to artists, with full privileges to study 
and copy. At the head of this school, (if it may 
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be 80 called,) he placed Michael Angiolo, and 
through the influence of Lorenzo the celebrated 
council-hall of the Florentine republic, was dec* 
orated by Angiolo ^and da Vinci. This is the 
first instance on record where public civil em- 
ployment b>d been given to painters; their 
labours heretofore having been bestowed upon 
sacred edifices and religious subjects. 

About this time, internal discord began to agi- 
tate the Florentine republic, and the arts were in- 
a measure neglected. Taking advantage of these 
circumstances, Julius summoned Angiolo and 
Safiaelle- to Rome, where, under his auspices, 
they commenced those splendid works of art in 
the Vatican, that form a theme of admiration, fbr 
every visitant at the present day. His successor, 
Leo X., who was a son of Loreazo di Medici, 
continued and increased the patronage bestowed 
by Julius, and thus the seat of the arts .was at 
once transferred from flor'ence to Rome; and 
the latter soon became a complete univessity 
"where all, desirous to admire and imitate the- 

freat masters of the age, were congregated, 
rom. this time we may date the origin of schools 
of painting, and the completion of the second 
grand epoch of the art. 

Rivalry soon produced several schools, yet 
nearly all were but the imitators of the Roman,, 
at the head of which itoas Angiolo and RafiaeUe.^ 
Da Vinci was at the head of the Florentine 
school; Titian of the Venetian; the brothera 
Caraeci of the Lombard ; Albert Durer, (better 
known as an engraver,) of the German ; Rubena 
of the Flemish ; Rembrandt Van Rhyn of the 
Dutch ; Claude Lorraine and Nicholas Poussin of 
t^e Fxenebt and Hogajrth ef the English^ Ai*. 
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though each of the continental schools attempt- 
ed to strike out a new path, yet the transcendent 
genius of Angiolo always claimed their reverence ; 
and we find all, when crowned with success, 
treading in the footsteps of that great artist. 

The most successful of his pupils, after his 
estahlishment of the Roman school, was Felegri* 
no Tehaldi of Bologna, celebrated as the painter 
of the frescoes in the Academic Institute of that 
city, and as the architect of the Escurial at Mad* 
rid, under Philip II. of Spain. Among the pu- 
pils of Raffaelle, Giulio Komane was the most 
eminent, and seemed to have imbibed from his 
master that inspiration which gave such a magic 
influence to the art. But like his master, he was 
early called from this world. He was succeeded 
by rarmegiano, Tintoretto, Polydori, and Cara- 
vaggi, who continued to uphold the exalted char- 
acter of the art. Parmegiano imitated the style 
of Correggio, while Caravaggi succeeded well in 
his imitations of Michael Angiolo. Of the latter 
it was said : ^' To none did nature ever set limits 
with a more decided hand. Darkness gave him 
light, into his melancholy cell light stole only 
with a pale reluctant ray, or broke on it as flashes 
in a stormy night. The most vulgar forms he 
recommended by ideal light and shade, and a 
tremendous breadth of manner." 

With these masters the true glory of painting 
began to wane, and artists, scarcely above medi- 
ocrity, sprung up and flourished in many parts 
of Europe. Among them was Vasari who, to 
impudence and a thorough knowledge of men, 
added great industry. He knew well how to 
flatter princes ; and a late writer remarks, that 
'^he overwhelmed the palaces of the Medici^ and 
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of the Popes, the convents and churches of Ita* 
ly, with a deluge of mediocrity, commended hy 
rapidity and shameless hravado of hand; he 
alone did more work than all the artists of Tus- 
cany together, and to him may he truly applied, 
what he had the insolence to say of Tintoretto, 
that he turned the art into a hoy^s toy." 

Thus was painting fast degenerating, when, 
about the close of the sixteenth century^ the 
brothers Caracci (Ludovico, Agostino, and Anni- 
bale) appeared upon the tapis, and founded at Bo- 
logna that famous eclectic school which bore 
their name. In organizing this institution, they 
aimed tit improvement by selecting the beauties 
for imitation, und faults for correction, of all the 
eminent artists which had preceded them. The 
whole design of this school may be seen by the 
plan proposed by Agostino Caracci. *'Take," 
says he, *' the design of Rome, Venetian motion 
and shade, the dignified tone of Lombardy's col- 
our, the terrible manner of Michael Angiolo, the 
just symmetry of RafTaelle, Titian's truth of na- 
ture, and the sovereign purity of Gorreggio's 
style : added to these the decorum and solidity 
of Tibaldi, the learned invention of Primaticcio, 
and a little of Parmagiano's grace : but to save 
so much study, such weary labour, apply your 
imitation to the works which our dear Nicolo 
has left us here." In pursuance of this plan, 
these celebrated relatives in a great measure 
arrested the retrograde movement of the art, 
and had they found successors equal in talents 
and industry, it might have been saved from that 
degeneracy, into which it subsequently fell. Of 
the three brothers Caracci, Ludovico became the 
most eminent. He iteade nature his study and 
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his copy, and seldom confoTmed to the rules, 
even of the Academy of which he was one of the 
founders. It is related that Agostino, one day 
discoursing of the group of the Laocoon and 
praising it profusely, ohserved that his brother 
Annibaie seemed not to notice what he was say- 
ing, and he reproached him for not sufficiently 
esteeming such a masterly production. He then 
described every particular of that noble speci- 
men of ancient sculpture, and Anikibale, turning 
himself to the wall, drew the group with a piece 
of charcoal, according to the description of his 
brother. The company were surprised, and Agos- 
tino confessed that his brother had taken the most 
effectual mode of conveying ta others the beau- 
ties he had seen. '^ The poet paints with words, 
the painter speaks with works,'' said Annibaie. 

The Academy of the Caracci produced many 
good painters, yet all, when once beyond its 
bounds, laid aside the observance of its rules, and 
painted according to their own notions. Among 
the greatest of the pupils of these brothers was 
Guido Reni, who^ for grace and beauty, espe- 
cially in his females, has never been surpassed. 
His Aurora, which adorns one of the ceilings of 
Bospigliosi at Rome, is the most beautiful of all 
his works. As a piece of composition, it has 
often been studied by succeeding artists, and 
awakened the poet's inspiration. Rogers, in his 
Epistle to a Friend^ says of it :— 

" 0, mark ! again the coursers of the son 
At Gttido's call their round of glory nuii 
Again the rosy Hours resume meir flight. 
Obscured and lost in floods of golden light.'' 

Dominichino immediately succeeded Guido, 
and in rapid succession produced many splendid 
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pfuntin^ Nicholas PousEia and Salvator Boss: 
were his coDtemporaTies i and theee three great 
oameB are the laet which appear as efficient sup- 
porters of the art in Italy. Poussin's pencil 
was the most fruitful of any. Although aFrench- 
man by birth, yet he became ^afted upon the 



Roman school, and, with all his raried talents 
endeavored, but in rain, to stem the current of 
bad taste by which the art was rapidly degene- 
rating. He studied intensely the Grecian mod- 
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el«, and whenever he left nature as a guide, he 
turned for aid to the fine classical taste of Apel- 
les and other eminent Greeks. He was greatly 
attached to the ancients, and his element seemed 
to be the portraying of mythqlogical subjects, or 
ancient costume. As a landscape painter, few 
ever surpassed him. About 1635, roussin was 
invited to France, from Some, by Louis XIIL, 
who extended to him the patronage worthy of a 
monarch. He painted the Cruelty of Herod^ the 
Seven Sacrameris of the Romish Churchy German^ 
icus Dyings beside a great variety of subjects of 
less interest, while enjoying the favour of the 
French court. Germanicus has been, by many, 
considered his master-piece. The galleries and 
churches of Naples were adorned by his pencil, 
and so famous did he become, that whatever 
price he chose to ask for a painting, it was readi* 
jy paid. He died in 1665, aged 71. 

From the time of Poussin, the rapid decline of 
the art in Italy may be dated, and it was not long be- 
fore Rome — she that was greatest in art — ^became 
the least ; and Germany, where painting was but 
little practised, compared with Italy, was soon 
her successful rival. The first name of em- 
inence which we meet in tracing the progress of 
painting in Germany, is that of Albert Durer, 
whose genius was various. As a painter he 
equalled, if not excelled, his contemporaries, and 
as an engraver, he was the first o( his time. We 
shall speak of him more particularly in connex- 
ion with the subject of Enokaving. 

Holbein was a rival of Durer, and in some re- 
spects excelled hun, particuhurly in portraits. 
He was invited to England by Henry VlII., and 
for a long time enjoyed the munificent patronage 
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of that monarch. Windsor palace and many 
other puhlic huiidings were decorated by his 
pencil, and many specimens of his skill are still 
preserved amonj^ the old noble families of Brit* 
ain. Lucas of Leyden was also a rival of Duret 
and Holbein, but all three appear as steller lumi- 
naries, when placed in juxtaposition with those 
meteor-lights, Peter Paul Rubens and Rembrandt 
Van Rhyn. In these two great men seemed to 
be revived all the glories of the art which had 
shone forth so brilliantly from the Roman, Flor- 
entine, and Venetian schools. Although each 
pursued a method different from the other, yet 
both gave such a. magic charm to their produc* 
tions, that it was with difficulty that the nicest 
critic could discover a fault. 

Rubens was remarkable for his depth of shade, 
and none understood better than he the princi- 
ples of chiar-oscuro. So high an opinion of Ru- 
bens, had the Archduke Albert, governor of the 
Netherlands, that he engaged him in his service, 
employed him to paint several fine designs in his 

ealace, and recommended him very highly to the 
luke of Mantua, in whose court he might have 
constant access to an admirable collection of 
paintings and antique statues, and also have an 
opportunity of improving himself by studying 
and copying from each. At Mantua he was very 
honourably received. From thence he went to 
Rome and other Italian cities, and studied the 
works of all the gi^eat painters from the time of 
Angiolo and Ranaelle to that of his own. He 
endeavoured in an especial manner, to imitate 
the colouring of Titian and Paul Veronese. His , 
genius procured him the honourable attention of 
the sovereigns of England, Spain, and other 



countries ; and he wbb even employed in a mia- 
wterial capacity by the king of Spain, to maka 
orertures from that court, to the court of St. 
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Jameti, London. Although the Tank of Rubens 
would not pennit Charles I. of England, to ie< 
ceive him in a public capacity, yet he showed 
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him all possible marks of respect. He engaged 
him to adorn some of the apartments of the pal- 
ace of Whitehall, and conferred on him the hon- 
our of knighthood, as a public acknowledgement 
of his merits. 

Subens formed, and placed himself at the head 
of the Flemish school, and disciples came from 
all parts of Europe to profit by his instructions. 
Among these Vandyck became the most famous. 
Of the style of Kubens, Elmes remark's : *^ He 
was truly the father of Flemish art, so remark- 
' able for brilliancy of colouring, for exactness of 
drawing, and the magic of their chiar-oscuro. 
To these may be added profound arrangement, 
though not exercised on the most beautiful forms; 
a composition not destitute of grandeur, a cer- 
tain air of nobleness in the figures, a strong and 
natural expression ; in short, to speak generally, 
'a species of art, neither copied from the ancients, 
nor from the Roman or Lombard schools, and 
indeed unknown to any other part of the world ; 
and which, during the course of the seventeenth 
century, furnished those countries wherein it 
arose with innumerable works of the greatest 
perfection in their kind." Bubens died in 1640| 
aged 63 years. 

Rembrandt may be justly ranked as a rival, 
(and a successful one^) of Kubens, and like him 
founded a school (the Dutch) from which ema- 
nated many pupils. Of his style, M. Descamps 
says: ^'Rembrandt's manner of painting is a 
kind of magic. No artist knew better the efi^ects 
of different colors mingled together, nor could 
more easily distinguish those which did not ag^ee, 
with those which did. He placed every tone in 
its place with so much exactness and harmony^ 
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that he needed hot to mix them, and so destroy 
what may be termed the fiower and freshness of 
the colours. He made the first draft of his pic- 
tures with great precision, and with a mixture of 
colours altogether particular. He proceeded on 
his first sketch with vigorous application, and 
sometimes loaded his lights with so great a 
quantity of colour, that he seemed to model 
rather than to paint. His workshop was ocea^ 
sionallv made dark, and he received through a 
hole, the light, which fell as he chose to direct 
it. On particular occasions he placed behind his 
model a piece of cloth of the same colour with 
the ground he wanted, and this, receiving the 
same ray which enlightened the head, marked 
the difiference in a sensible manner, and allowed 
the painter the power of augmenting it accord- 
ing to his principles.'' 

Kembrandt was npt only a superior painter, 
but he engraved or etched with great skiU. His 
etchings are much admired, and have been col- 
lected with great care and expense for the cabi- 
nets of the curious in most parts of Europe. 
Every stroke of his burin as well as his pencil, 
gave beauty or expression to his subject. His 
genuine works are very rare, and when found, 
conomand an exceedingly high price. The no- 
bility of England have many of them, and in the 
palace of the Grand Duke of Tuscany at Flor- 
ence, some are preserved with a portrait of the 
artist, painted by himself. The French king and 
the Duke of Orleans also possess some excellent 
specimens. It is remarked that none of his en- 
gravings are dated earlier than 1628, nor later 
Sian 1659. He died in 1674, aged 68 years. 

In France, that mediocrity of style and execu*. 
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tion which the system of the school of the Car- 
acci produced, found many followers, and if we 
except Nicholas Poussin, hefore noticed in con- 
nexion with the Roman and Venetian schools, 
scarcely an artist of genuine merit can he found, 
combining that classic style of drawing with 
beauty of colouring, for which Poussin and his 
contemporaries were celebrated. For some time 
the art was encouraged by Francis I., and min- 
iature painting, which had been early adopted by 
the French artists, attained to great perfection. 
After the death of Francis, the art declined, and 
it was not till the time of Louis XIII., that paint- 
ing received much notice. Jaqnes Blanchard 
flourished about this time, and so clever were 
his productions, that he was called the French 
Titian. He died quite young, and as he never 
educated any pupils, he cannot be considered as 
master of any school. The softness of minia- 
ture painting, and its general use, degenerated 
the taste of the French people, and rendered 
them incompetent judges of the art, as used in 
its greatest sublimity by Michael Angiolo. I 
was in France that the merits of this great artisL 
were first questioned, and they denominated his 
magnificent boldness, ^^ fierceness of line." 

Following Blanchard, were Eustache le Sueur, 
Charles le Brun, Sebastian Bourdon, and Pierre 
Mignard. These were the principal painters of 
that period ; tod among the French artists of our 
own time, the names of David and Dubufe lire 
the most conspicuous. Except these, few paint- 
ers of eminence have arisen in France since 
Mignard, and that public encouragement given 
by her truly splendid monarch, Francis I., is now 
almost wholly withheld. 
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In Spain, the art was nerer encouraged- ^' The 
obstinacy of national pride," says Pilkinton, 
*' perhaps more than the neglect of government, 
or the frown of superstition, confined the labours 
of the Spanish school, from its obscure origin at 
Seville, to its brightest period, within the narrow 
limits of individual imitation." But that a taste 
there existed, and a genius to administer to its 
demands, is evident from the works of Tibaldi, 
Diego Velasques, Joseph Ribera, and Murillo* 
The latter produced some beautiful paintings. 
Although he executed some meritorious origi- 
nals, yet his fame chiefly rests upon his copies 
of the works of Titian, Rubens, and Vandyck, 
which were in the Escurial at Madrid. He was 
employed by the king of Spain to paint several 
historical pictures, wnich were sent to Rome h» 
a present to the Pope. The Italians were so 
much pleased with them, that they denominated 
him a second Paul Veronese. 

A story is told of Murillo, which finely illus- 
trates the power of true genius in sundering the 
bonds with which circumstances often bind it. 
Murillo had a mulatto slave, a lad about fifteen 
years of age, whom he employed in grinding his 
colours and performing the menial services of 
his studio. For a \one time the students were 
annoyed at finding their work had been meddled 
with^ when they entered the studio in the morn- 
ing, and as the new touches which their pic- 
tures received during the night were superior to 
their own, they superstitious^ believed that some 
supernatural agency was at work, and they 
charged the miuatto, who slept in the studio, to 
keep strict watch. This he promised to do, but 
what was their surprise one morning on observing 
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(hat a bead of Venus which their master had left 
upon his easel unfinished the night before, com- 
pletely perfected, and in It style superior to any 
thing Murillo had ever done ! The master, too, 
was astonished at the addition made to his work, 
and charged his pupils with meddling with it. 
This they all positively denied, and poor Torte- ' 
sa, the mulatto, was sternly commanded to tell 
all that had passed in the studio during his night- 
watchings. At first the terrified boy was silent, 
but at last he fell upon his knees, begged his 
master's pardon, and cbnfessed that the, work 
was his own. He had heard the instructions 
given to the pupils, and had stolen many hours 
of sleep to profit by them unobserved. In a mo- 
ment the countenance of Murillo was changed, 
aiid lifting up the astonished boy, embraced him, 
and charged him to ask any favour and it should 
be ^granted. Tortesa trembled, half doubting 
the sincerity of his master, .but at last he found 
courage to say, "The liberty of my father!'* 
The next day Tortesa's father was a free man, 
and the servant was raised t6 the station of pu- 
pil. But death early closed the career of him 
who so young gave such evidence of exalted 
genius. 

Spagnoletto, Giordano, Gonea, and a few 
others, were the contemporaries of Murillo, but, 
with the exception of the first named, none ap- 
proached him in excellence. 

We will conclude this sketch of painting on 
the continent, by a brief notice of a work of art, 
executed about the period when the pupils of 
Safifaelle were found in almost every part of 
Europe^. It is founded upon the authority of 
Huet, a French writer of eminence. 
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' A young lady, the daughter of a Saxon noble* 
man, named Julia de Angennes, was celebrated for 
her wit and beauty, and admirers swarmed around 
her continually. While her popularity was at its 
height, the young and brave Gustavus of Swe- 
den, was pushing his victorious arms into Germa- 
ny. Julia conceived a romantic attachment for 
the hero, and declared she would acknowledge 
no other lover than Gustavus. The Duke de 
Montausier was warmly attached to her, and 
more than all others had been blessed with the 
smiles of her approbation, and he heard her dec- 
laration of preference, with pain. Gustavus, as is 
well known, was shot in the midst of his career, 
and died in the arms of victory. His death pres- 
sed heavily upon the spirits of the gay Julia, and 
autumn and winter passed, and spring came with 
its fresh flowers, and birds of song ; yet a gloom 
hung around her. The duke renewed his suit, 
the cloud gradually moved from her brow, and 
with all the ardor of passion and the promptings 
of hope, the lover conceived a new plan to win 
her esteem for his taste, at least. He made her 
a birth-day gift, and called it the Poetical Garland. 
The most beautiful flowers were painted in 
miniature, by an eminent artist, named Robert, 
on pieces of vellum, and all made of an equal 
size. Under each flower, a space was left for 
a madrigal, or amorous stanza, each referring to 
the flower painted above it. He employed the 
most celebi^ated wits and poets of the time to 
write the most of these madrigals, and the re- 
mainder were efl!usions of the duke's own pen* 
They were then copied upon the blanks by a dis- 
tinguished penman, nam^d du Jarry» The gar- 
land was decorated by a frontispiece, represent- 
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ing the wreath itself, composed of twenty-nine 
flowers, and, on tttrning the page, a painted Cupid 
appeared. The whole was then magnificently 
hound, and enclosed in a splendid hag of Span- 
ish leather. This gift Julia found when she 
awoke on her hirth-day morning, lying upon her 
toilet, and. so well pleased was she with the 
donor's task, that she gave him her hand, heart 
and fortune. 

Huet says of this garland :' ^' As I had long 
heard of it, } frequently expressed a wish to see 
it ; at length the Duchess of Uzez gratified me 
with a sight." He was locked in her cabinet 
one afternoon, and, among others, transcribed 
the following madrigal, written under the picture 
of a violet : — 

Modest my colour, modest is my place. 
Pleased in the grass my lovely form to lude^ 

But 'mid your tresses might I wmd with ffracei 
The humblest flonrer would feel the loftiest pride.- 

« 

In 1784, this garland appeared at the sale of 
the library of the Duke de la Vallidre, and sold 
for the extravagant sum of fourteen thousand 
five hundred and ten livres ! During the French 
Revolution it found its way to England, and a 
bookseller offered it for tne moderate sum et 
five hundred pounds sterling^, or two thousand 
five hundred dollars 1 
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CHAPTER rv. 

Early Progress of the Art in England— Its Decline durmg tliB 
Commonwealth — ^Revival under Charles II. — ^English Paint- 
ers of the Eighteenth Century — Change of Costume — Decline 
of the Art on the Continent and its Improvement in Britain — 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Contemporaries— Hogarth and 
his Works — ^First Painters in the United States — Benjamin 
West — ^Peale, and his Efforts to establish an Academy — "So* 
tiee of different Academies of Des^ formed in the United 
States. 

* 

Vert little is Icnown respecting painting in 
England, previous to the time of Henry VlII., 
about the year 1520. There are some few speci- 
mens of the art of ^ date probably earlier ; they 
evince not only little talent, but evidence of being 
productions pf the Dutch or Flemish schools, in 
their infancy. "Heiiry invited Holbein, (as pre- 
yiously mentioned,) Torregiano, and Titian to his 
court, and, as far as his taste would allow, pat- 
ronized them munificently. But instead of giv- 
ing them subjects of a historical character, which 
might have rendered more honour to both patron 
and artists, he confined them to gothic work, 
in ornamenting the walls and ceilings of his pal- 
aces and chapeTs, and in portrait painting. 

When Henry renounced the Catholic religion, 
and adopted the principles of the Reformation, in- 
stead of using* the art of painting in personifying 
those great leading principles, as the mother 
church had done hers, he permitted his feelings 
Against anything appertaining to images, or pic- 
tures that might be used in their stead, to ope- 
rate detrimentally to the fine arts. While his 
contemporary, Francis I., was enriching and 
honouribg those artists who were under his pat- 
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ronage, the policy of the British monarch efiect- 
ed neither. Under the patronage of the former, 
Andrea del Sarto, Rosso, Cellini, and Nicolo, 
rose to eminence and wealth, while Holbein and 
his contemporaries, under Henry, and Zucchero, 
under Elizabeth, reaped neither. 

" If," says Elmes, " at this juncture, (the adop- 
tion of the Protestant religion, in England,) 
when the national spirit was remodeled, and 
when that stupendous change laid open almost 
all that was grand in intellect, or spirited in ac- 
tion, the fine arts had participated in the vigor- 
ous upspringing, and had received the encour- 
agement instead of the reprobation of those 
lofty-minded theologians, it is more than proba- 
ble that England would at this day have had to 
boast, in addition to her brilliant and recognized 
claims on the score of literature and science, the 
glory of exhibiting a national and superior style 
of painting." But Henry's . injunction against 
images, (so universally used in the rapal 
churches,) and the edicts of Edward and Eliza- 
beth against statuary and painting, crushed at 
once the uprising germ of the art in Great 
Britain, and foreign artists left her shores with 
disgust. 

The liberal mind of the first Charles, di;rected 
his efiforts to the introduction into England of a 
taste for the liberal arts, and while Rubens re- 
mained in the character of ambassador from his 
Spanish majesty, he employed him to paint the 
ceiling of the royal banquetting-room, then just 
completed at Whitehall. He also patronized 
Vandyck munificently, collected a considerable 
gallery of fine pictures, and, by the advice of Ru- 
bens, purchased those celebrated cartoons of 
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Saffkelle, now visited with so much enthusiasm 
at Hampton court, by artists of the first order of 
talents. He purchased also the cabinet of the 
Duke of Mantua, at a cost of one hundred thou* 
sand dollars, and commissioned an artist of emi- 
nence to copy for him the works of Titian, de- 
posited in the Escurial and other parts of Spain. 

The fame of Bernini, a famous Italian sculp- 
tor, having reached Charles, he sent him his por- 
trait, painted in three different positions, and de- 
sited him to execute a bust from it. This the 
artist did to admiration; and, so well pleased 
was the monarch, that he drew' a ring from his 
finger, valued at six thousand crowns, and sent it 
to the sculptor, that it might ^' adorn the hand 
that could achieve such wonders." 

But after the tragical death of this prince, and 
during the protectorship and the brief supremacy 
of the ^ Roundheads,'^ the beautiful collection, 
abovementioned, was scattered and partly de- 
stroyed. With a fanaticism, worthy only of the age 
of the supremacy of the Goth and Vandal, the par* 
Uameni of 1643, issued a mandate, ^^ that all pic- 
tures which had the representation of our Sa- 
viour or the Virgin upon them should be burnt !'^ 
Many of the most valuable of them were con- 
sequently destroyed ; and after the Restora- 
tion, a large part of the remainder, deposited 
in Wiuteludl, were accid^itally eonsumed by 
fire. 

That voluptuous monarch Charles II., although 
he encouraged painters^ yet he did little for the 
advancement of the art in his country. He em- 
played painters of less than mediocrity of tal- 
ents, to daub the ceilings of his palace, while he 
kept Sir Peter Lely, an artist of genuine talents, 

21» 
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painting the voluptuous Gymons or Iphigenios of 
his court. After Lely, who successfully rivalled 
Yandyck, came Sir Godfrey Kneller, whose natu- 
ral talents were great ; but his acquisitiveness 
was so much greater, that he let his love of, and 
efbrts for, gain, outstrip his genius. Though he 
produced some good things, yet Kneller was by 
no means a great artist. 

- Toward the latter part of the seventeenth cen* 
tury, appeared the father of English landscape 
painters, Sir James Thornhil]. For some time, 
La Guerre had been reaping a rich harvest among 
the English nobility, but when Thornhill became 
known, he successfully disputed the palm with 
the foreigner. He was engaged by the state to 
decorate Greenwich Hall and St. rauPs Cathe- 
dral, (built by Wren ;) but so little were his tal- 
ents, the best that England afibrded, appreciated, 
that he was paid only two pounds sterling, per 
square yard, for the work ! An unrivalled artist 
painting by the yard ! 

Few successfully imitated Thornhill, and, at the 
commencement of the reign of George I. the art 
was sunk to the lowest state of degradation in 
Britain. Portraiture was practised with some 8UC'» 
cess ; but the majority of portrait painters of that 
period never rose to eminence in their profession. 

But this state of the arts did not long continue, 
for the change which such men as Addison, 
Steele, Sterne, Pope, et cetera, had wrought ia 
English literature, influenced, in a great decree, 
the taste for the fine arts ; and the school for 
drawing from the human figure, first established 
by Thornhill, was revived knd encouraged. Af- 
ter his death in 1734^ another school was opened 
by a German named Moser, to which Hogarth^ in 
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his youth, and others, repaired. In 1739, the 
school was much increased, and the proprietors, 
haying realized some money hy the exhibition 
of their paintings, they petitioned parliament for 
a charter of incorporation. This charter was 
granted, and for several years they went on suc- 
cessfully, but dissensions having arisen among 
them, many secessions took place, which event 
led to the estal>lishment, in 1768, of the Royal 
Academy, under the immediate patronage of the 
king, and Sir Joshua Reynolds was elected the 
first president. The combined efforts of Ho- 
garth, Reynolds, and Wilson, did much for the 
promotion of the arts at that period, and fortu- 
nately the genius of each was diredted in di- 
verse channels, all tending to the promotion of 
one great end. 

Richardson, who died at the age of 80, in 
1745, was an excellent painter in theory, but a 
bad one in practice, and what he failed to do for 
the art with his pencil, he executed with his pen, 
and left behind him man^ valuable tracts con- 
cerning the practice of painting, as guides to fu- 
ture artists. Previous to his publication, Eneller 
and others, had clothed their portraits in the 
flowing robes of the ancients, instead of the cos- 
tume of their times, against which absurdity 
Richardson judiciously declaimed. His recom- 
mendation had the desired efiect, and Hudson, 
his son-in-law, as well as Van Loo and Reynolds, 
painted their portraits habited in the dresses in 
which they found their sitters. The advantage 
of this is obvious, for it transmits to posterity 
exact knowledge of the fashions of the painter's 
day. Had not ancient artists portrayed in their 
figiires, the costumes of their times, the world 
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wojald ppw ]cnow little of the modes of dress 
ftdopted by th« Greeks aud others. 

The time of this change in drapery, from the 
Grecian rohe or tunic to the modern English 
dcess, h^ been termed the infancy of English 
art, aU previous works having been but imitations 
of the antique.. At this time, also, when paint» 
ing was receiving a fresh and powerful impulse 
in Britain., it was hopelessly declining all over 
the continent, from which cbcline it has never 
yet revived. The whirlw'ind which swept over 
Ei^ope, directed by Napoleon, changed the local* 
ities of many of the finest specimens of the art, and 
so altered the tone of public feeling in reference to 
the adornment of religious edifices, that the art 
ctunk into degradation altogether, except a few 
redeeming features around the capital of the 
Qpnqueror. 

In Brit^in^ t)ie art rapidly improved^ and for- 
eigners, ambitious of eminence or gain, went to 
the very island for both, whose inhabitants had 
been frequently tauoted by the continental writers 
and artists as unable to jexecute a fine painting, 
and too parsimonious to pay for one., 3ut the 
change in the art produced salutajry effeots at 
once, and ^' it was not long," says a late writer, 
*' before the matchless talent of Hogar^ beaiaed 
forth in unapproaichable splendor, to siU. the on- 
ward pr;bgi:ess of the muse of piiinting, and U> 
herald the appearance of a kindred genius ia the 
person of Sir Joshua Reynolds." 

Maoy prudish critics, whose fxils^ modestly if 
we may #o express it^ affects to blush at his true 
delineations of human nature, have condensed 
Hogarth, as one belonging to an inferior find 
▼ulgar class of artists. But it must appear to 
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those who have seen and studied the works of 
this truly great painter, that such critics abuse 
without justice, and form conclusions without 
the aid of sound judgment. True, Hogarth never 
attempted the elegant classic style of the an- 
tique, «o beautifully displayed in the pictures of 
Poussin and his contemporaries ; but he was a 
painter of the " forms and manners of the age" 
m which he lived, and presented vivid pictures 
of society as he found it around him. His 
" Kake's Progress," his " Marriage a la mode," 
his " Two Apprentices," and his " Harlot's Pro- 
gress," form impressive moral tales, which every 
anlettered boor or polished scholar may Tead 
perspicuously and with profit. Like the panto- 
mime performer, he silently developes the plot 
of his subject, and, though in perusing this series 
of pictures, neither the eye nor the ear has caught 
a word or sound, yet we have read a lesson show- 
ing the deformity, progress, and end of vice, and 
the loveliness of virtue, which we can never for* 
get. It is in this that Hogarth excelled, and 
whoever may turn with disgust from a superfi- 
cial view of his picture of " Grin Lane," must ne- 
cessarily acknowledge it, after viewing it with 
the scrutiny of good judgment, to be the com- 
position of a great genius, and in its class, peer- 
less. 

Some, too have ranked Hogarth amon^f carko' 
turisis^ but such a distinction is as unjust and 
ridiculous, as placing him among the painters of 
the vulgar. There is an eternal line of sep- 
aration between Hogarth and the painters of 
mere caricatures, inasmuch as he never made a 
distortion of features or limb, beyond what was 
the natural efiect of the cause of such distor- 
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tion ; and in all his groups, where might be seen 
the most ludicrous display of faces and forms, 
he seldom omitted to place in juxtaposition, as a 
prominent figure in the piece, some beautiful fe- 
male form, or the cherub features of a child. 
Speaking of a distorted feature and figure, the 
late S. T. Coleridge remarks: — "Nor was there 
wanting beside it, one of those beautiful female 
faces which the same Hogarth, in whom the sat* 
irist never extinguished that love of beauty which 
belonged to him as a poet, so often and so glad- 
ly introduces as a central figure in a crowd of 
humorous deformities, which figure, (such is the 
power of true genius^) neither acts, nor is meant 
to act as a contrast, mit dififuses through all, and 
over each of the gcoup, a spirit of reconciliation 
and human kindness," &c. In his *' March to 
Finchley," a quietness is thrown over the bus- 
tling turbulent scene, by the lovely babe riding 
in its mother's lap. Its innocent face is seen 
smiling just behind the intriguing countenance 
of the treason-plotting French priest, and the 
testimony which it seems to bear to the loveli« 
ness of human nature in its purity, almost makes 
us forgive the prelate for his mischief. In the 
picture representing the ^^ Harlot's Funeral," 
the only thing in the whole scene that is not 
deeply stamped with the impress of hypocrisy, 
is the little boy^moumer, who, with the tears of 
real sensibility flowing from his eyes, stands 
quietly winding up his* top. We might point out 
similar striking beauties in what may be termed 
his fugitive pieces, (the majority of which he 
engraved himself,) but we choose rather to ask 
the reader to study them 'for himself, and form 
his opinion accordingly. 
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' The last work wnich Hogarth executed, he de- 
nominated the *^Tail Piece." The idea first 
originated at an entertainment, where, while the 
convivial glass was going round, Hogarth re- 
marked that his next picture should he the End 
of all things. " If that is the case,"" said a friendi 
*'your business will be finished, for that will, be 
the end of the painter." Hogarth sighed heav<* 
ily and replied, '* It will be so and the soon* 
er my work is done the better." He commenced 
it the very next day, and ingeniously grouped 
every thing that could denote the end of- all 
things : — a broken bottle ^ butt end of an old 
musket ^ broom worn to the stump } bow un« 
strung ; bell cracked ; crown in pieces ; towers 
in ruins } sign-post of a tavern called the World's 
End, falling down ; map of the globe burning i 
a gibbet falling, the body gone, and the ehains 
which held it dropping down ; the moon in its 
wane ; Phoebus and his horses lying dead in the 
clouds f a vessel wrecked ; tobacco-pipe with the 
last whiff of smoke going out ; Time with his 
hour-glass and scythe broken ; a play-book open* 
ed, with exeunt omnes stamped in* one corner f 
an empty purse; and a statute of bankruptcy 
taken out against nature. Having made these 
sketches, **So far so good," he elchiiined, 
*^ Aothing remains but this ;" and taking his pen* 
cil he sketched a painter's palette broken. *' Fi* 
ms^"^ said he, " the d^d is donejf all is over ; and 
it is a remarkable faet that he never painted any 
thing afterward, and died about a month after 
the completion of the Tail Piece. 

Following Hogarth in his brilliant career, came 
Sir Joshua Kevnokls, one of the best lecturers 
on the Fine Arts of which Engfand can boast*. 
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Hit eonteinporaries and immediate raccessors 
were Gainsborough, Hagaman, Pine,* Romneyi 
Opie, BarrVy Sir Thomas Lawrence, Whale, 
Wilkie, Calcott, Turner, Northcote, and many 
others of less note, with that unrivalled histor- 
ical painter, Benjamin West. With these artists 
closes the history of English painting during the 
last century, and the faults and excellencies 
which mark that period of the art may be con- 
sidered a portraiture of the present. England 
(if we except France) still bears that palm of 
excellence over other European countries, which 
she gained in the time of the Stuarts, but since 
the days of Reynolds and West, no new style 
has been invented, or great improvement made. 
The Royal Academy, of which Sir Martin Arthur 
Shee is now president, extends the fostering in- 
fluence of encouragement to painting and sculp- 
ture, and keeps alive that public taste which is 
so essential to their success. 

Painting in this country has been more exten- 
sively and successfully cultivated than any of its 
sister arts, although the same retarding influences 
which operate upon sculpture and architecture, 
have exerted their full ^uota of power upon 
painting. For the want of proper encourage- 
ment, either from government or from individ- 
uals, historical paintings, done by native artists, 
are rarely found, while portrait painting, a prof- 
itable pursuit, has numerotis practitioners, and 
has arrived at great perfection. 

The first painter of any note that appeared in 

* Pine punted portraits in this conntrf for some time. He 
bore letters of introduction to Washington, and one of his first 
commissions was to paint, the portrait of that distinguished 
man. 
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this oountryy Was John Watson, a native of Scot*^ 
knd. He came here in 1728, and settled at 
Perth-Amboy in New Jersey, where he pursued 
the art of portrait painting with considerable 
success. John Smybert, another Scotchman, 
who came to this country with the celebrated 
Dean Berkley, settled at Boston in 1728, and for 
three years employed his whole time in^ painting 
portraits. He died in 1731. About the year 
1734, his son, Nathaniel Smybert, took posses- 
sion of his father's easel, and bade fair to become 
a painter of eminence ; but he died at an early 
a^e. In the year 1746, an Englishman, named 
.W iiliams, painted portraits in Philadelphia ; and 
on a portrait which Mr. Dunlap avers he had 
seen, was the name of R« Peek, dated 1764.* 

Abont the year 1750, a man named Theus 
painted portraits at Charleston, S. C. All of 
these artists were of foreign birth, and their 
names are the only ones of eminence on record, 
prior to the appearance of Benjamin West, our 
first native artist, and one of the best, if not the 
very best, of historical painters that flourished 
during the eighteenth century. Although he 
went to Europe at an early age, rose to eminence 
in England, was for thirty years patronized by 
George III., and ended his days in that kingdom, 
yet on account of his birth and ^arly efforts at 
painting in this country, and his ever strong at- 
tachment to the land of his nativity, we may 
justly claim him as our own. 

Benjamin West was bom at Springfield, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. His first efifort in the 




tit of design, waa an attempt to delinettte on pa- 
per the features of an infant sister, while she 
ms asleep in the cradle. The likeness was so 



perfect, that his parents and friends, astonished 
.. at the genias of a hoy so young, (only seven 
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years old,) resolved to encourage him. Soon 
after this he procured some of the pigments from 
the Indians which they used for painting their 
their faces and with the hlue of his mother's pad 
of indigOy he was enabled to give his pictures 
their desired colours. 

The first money West received for painting, 
was from a Mr. Wayne, who employed him to 
make pictures on poplar boards. Dr. Morris 
made him a present of a few dollars to purchase 
some colours, and when he was about fifteen 
years old, he commenced painting portraits in 
Luicaster. In 1756, he went to Philadelphia, 
and from thence to New York, and in both places 
pursued portrait painting with considerable suc- 
cess. His first historical painting was done at 
Lancaster for a gun-smith named Henry, who 
employed him to paint the death of Socrates, 
and leni him a book containing a description of 
the scene. One of the workmen stood as a 
model, and this first induced the young artist to 
study the anatomy of the human figure. 

At the age of twenty-one, through the assist- 
ance of some friends. West embarked for Italy. 
An American artist in Italy was then a great rar- 
ity, for we were then considered little better than 
savages. At Some he met the distinguished 

E inter Mengs, who received him kindly and gave 
n much good advice. After remainmg nearly 
seven years on the continent, he went to En- 
gland. At that time much prejudice existed 
against the modem art, and his chance for sue* 
cess seemed small. But his first picture estab- 
lished his fame, and changed in a great degree, 
the carrent of public opimon. This picture was 
composed from the story of Pylades and Orestes. 
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Mr. Leslie says that this work brought siieh a 
crowd of people to see it, that his servant was 
employed from morning till night in opening the 
door to vi&iters ; and while all acknowledged it 
to be a superior work of art, none had the cour^ 
age to purchase it in defiance of the public preju.*- 
dice in favour of old paintings. . 

West painted a picture for the Archbishop of 
York, called Agrippina.- This procured him a 

Eresentation to the king, who was so pleased with 
is personal attractions and superior grenius, that 
he at once became, and was for. thirty years, his 
munificent patron. During this time he painted a 
great number of historical and allegorical pictures, 
drawn from sacred and profane history. Among 
these his Christ Rejected^ (now exhibiting in 
this country,) and Death on tht Pale Horae^ are the 
most celebrated. The successor of his royal 
patron wanted that enlightened taste which di»- 
tinguished George III., and West was dismissed 
from his service. 

On the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, West 
was elected President of the Royal Academy, 
which station he held till the time of his deatL 
His declining years were embittered by disap- 
pointment, and when his excellent wife died, — 
a woman with whom he hhd journeyed with all 
the joy of pure affection for nearly sixty years,— 
be felt anxious to fcHow her. Three years after* 
ward his wishes were granted, and on the elev« 
enth of March, 1820, at the age of elghty«twO| 
he calmly resigned himself to the wm of his 
Maker. 

The next native American painter of eminence 
that appeared, was John Singleton Copley, ^o 
was for a long time a celebrated portrait painter, 
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in Boston. He spent the latter part of his life in 
London, where he died in 1815. The present 
Lord Lyndhurst is his grandson. The first mini- 
ature painter in this country, was a man hy the 
name of Taylor, who followed the profession in 
Philadelphia, ahout the year 1760. In 1763, a 
portrait painter, named Herselius, settled in An- 
napolis, Maryland. 

. One of the most extraordinary of our native 
artists, was Charles Wilson Peale, the founder of 
the museum in Philadelphia, bearing his name. He 
was bom in Chester, Maryland, in 1741. His 
biographer, speaking of his versatility of talents, 
says: *'He was a saddler, harness-maker, clock 
and watch-maker, silversmith, painter in oil, 
crayon, wad miniature, moulded the glasses and 
made the shagreen cases for the latter i was a 
soldier, legislator, lecturer, a preserver of ani- 
mals — whose deficiences he supplied by making 
glass eyes and artificial limbs ; he was a dentist, 
a modeller in clay, wax and plaster, and an 
engraver." 

From 1779 to 1785, Peale applied himself to 
painting in Philadelphia ; but, on the discovery 
of some bones of a mammoth, the idea of form- 
ing a museum occurred to him, and he became a 
collector. of specimens of natural history. Stran- 
gers and citizens contributed to his coUection, 
until his picture-gallery became too small for his 
museum, and it was removed to another place. 
Soon after this removal, a huge skeleton, found 
in Ulster county. New York^ was added to his 
collection. 

In the year 1791, Mr. Peale made the first ef- 
fort in this country, to .form an Academy of De- 
sign, where young artists might practise and 

22* 
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wbeve the productions of native talent might be 
exhibited* In tbis be failed ; but^bree years after* 
ward, he made another effort; For some time^ it 
promised success, bat it too, finally failed* But 
these incipient measures led to tbe final estab* 
lishment of tbe Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Mr. Peale died in 1827. In the mnseum in 
New Yorlc, is a fine full length portrait of him* 
•elf, which be painted when in his eightieth year. 
His son, Rembrandt Peale, (also an excellent 
painter,) established a museum in Baltimore^ 
m 1812. 

Tbe best of our earlier portrait painters was 
the eccentric Gilbert Stuart, who pursued the 
profession very successfully in Boston^ for many 
years, commencing about 1780. His contempo<* 
raries of eminence were Colonel John Trumbull 
and William Dunlap, both j^ustly celebrated his* 
torical painters. Tbe former was an officer da* 
ring tbe War of Independence, and is distinguish* 
ed as the painter of tbe fine Revolutioni^ subjects 
now in the capitol at Wasbington. The lattet 
was a student with West, and in addition ta bis 
fair fame as an artist, has added a literary cbap* 
let of renown. His History of the jStia of besign^ 
and History of Jfew York, (finished a few 
weeks before his death,) are enduring evidences 
of talents of a high order. He died September 
27tb, 1839. It was through bis influence that 
Mr. Wanstanley, an Englishman, exhibited a pan* 
oramic painting in New York, the first one of the 
kind ever known in America. Since then other 
similar exhibitiofis have claimed the public 
praise. The principal of these are, the panora- 
ma, got up in 1817, by John Vanderlyn, one of 
our distinguished artists, and who built, for that 



purpose, the Rotunda, in New Yoik,) now oceu* 
pied by the post-office,) and those of Mr. Cath-* 
erwood, now exhibiting in Prince*8treet, in the 
same city. 

We have many artists of superior excel* 
lenee in the severdi departments of Historical^ 
Portrait and Miniature painting. As it is a deli* 
eate and perhaps improper task to point out the 
faults or the excellencies of the living, or to make 
comparisons of their respective talents, we will 
forbear such notice of the names and genius of 
many native artists who are now entwining bright 
wreaths of glory with which to crown the Aroeri« 
can name, as our feelings might dictate ; yet wq 
may be allowed, with what we believe to be th^ 
common consent of artists and amateurs, to say, 
that foremost in the ranks of living American 
painters, stands Washington Allstmi of Boston, 
who, as an artist, a poet, and a man, iiUs a large 
place in the public esteem. It would be a de* 
lightfal task to follow each American artist^ 
wheUier dead or ' living, in his brilliant career, 
and point out the happy influence which- their 
combined talents have exerted in the soeial re- 
finement of • the people ; but our desi^ and 
limits both renvind us that we must forego the 
pleasurable employment, and conclude our neces* 
•artly superficial notice of American arts and 
ertists, by briefly alluding to the establishment 
of schools or academies for their promotion and 
encouragement. 

We have already mentioned the unsuccessful 
efforts of Mr. Peale to establish an Academy of 
Design as early as 1790, which he repeated in 
1794. In IBOI, an association, called the Ameri-« 
can Academy of Fine Arts, was established in New 
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York, of which CSumceUor LiTingston was presi- 
dent. Its traceesB caused another effort to be 
made in Philadelphia, and through the indefati- 
gable exertions of Judge Hopkinnon and a few 
others, the Pennsylmmia jScademyof Dengn was 
opened in 1807. The celebrated Kohert Fulton, 
(who painted portraits well,) aided this enter* 
prise by loaning them his larffe gallery of busts 
and pamtings, to be exhibited for the benefit of 
the institution. This academy led to the forma- 
tion of another society, in 1810, called the iSfocte- 
hf of ArtUti of the Untied States. This was the 
mrst real ackool formed in this country. The^ 
proposed to unite with the Academy, but their 
proposition was rejected. In the autumn of 
1811, boUi societies opened a public exhibition, 
but little success attended them. 

In the meanwhile, the American Academy of 
Fine Arte progressed, and m 1808 they procured 
a charter from the legislature, for twenty-five 
years. After its new organization. Chancellor 
Livingston was chosen president 9, but it was al* 
most forgotten till 1816,- when the late GoFemor 
Clinton was elected president. Colonel Trumbull 
vice-president, and the late Doctor Hosack and 
five other enterprising gentlemen wejre chosen 
directors. For three or four years it was very 
successful, and « good collection of casts was 
opened for the use of the students. On the resign 
nation of Clinton, Colonel Trumbull was elected 
president, but the Academy declined on account 
of op^sition to the schools. The rooms of this 
association are now in Barclay-street, where the 
old collection of casts still exists. Its principal 
jreyenue, we believe, is derived from itinerant ex- 
** 'tions of paintings. 
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In 1821, an Academy of Fine Arts was estab- 
lished in Charleston, S. C, of which Joel R. 
Poinsett, the present Secretary of War, was pres- 
ident. Several fine exhibitions were got up, but 
it finally declined, and the property was sold to 
pay its debts. 

In 1825, Samuel F. B. Morse and other artiste 
formed a Drawing Association in New York 
city, under the auspices of the old Academy, and 
for some time they made use of its casts. Dis- 
putes, however, arose, and after some fruitless 
attempts to maintain a union of the two societies 
a successful effort was made to form a new Acad- 
emy, caUed the JSTaiional Academy of Design. 
Mr. Morse was chosen president,, which situation 
he still fills. The first exhibition opened over the 
Arcade Baths in Chambers-street, where none 
but the productions of living American artists 
were permitted to enter. They subsequently re- 
moved to Clinton-Hall, where, for the last four-^ 
teen years they have had annual exhibitions, at- 
tended with various success. They have a col- 
lection of casts, and the antique school, which is 
open from December till April, is generally well 
attended. 

All of these Academies have been and are 
the results of individual enterprise, and it needs 
but the powerful aid of govei^nment, to establish 
u School of Arts in this country more than equal 
in point of usefuhiess to the Royal Academy of 
London. We need a national nursery of this 
kind, and we trust but few years will elapse be- 
fore the cultivated taste of the people will in- 
sruct their representatives in Congress to legis- 
late upon a 4subject so closely connected with the 
morals of society apd the glory of the Republic. 
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ENGSAVING. 



CHAPTER I. 

Earliest Moide of EngraTing—- Inscrtption oil Dighton Rock--' 
Walls of BafayloDr— Egrptian HieroffIyp]uG»--Gem Engro- 
▼ing^-The Art among toe Early Hemwa— Signet Ring»-> 
EDgraving among the Greeks-— Early Greek Gem EngraT c r s  
Die-sinking and Coining — Its Oriffm^-Etrascan mkd Greek 
Coins— !& Roman Mint— State of the Art during the Mid- 
dle Ages— American Relics— Disoorery of Copperplate En- 
graying Propel^— Early Italian and German EngraYers— Mod- 
em Eivopean EngraYers— The Art in the United States. 

Although engntTiBg is undoubtedly the most 
ancient of all the arts of desigrn, and its utility, 
as it is now practised, universally acknowledged, 
yet writers on the practice of tne various arts, 
and the pen of the historian, have been almost 
silent upon this subject. When we consider, 
however, that engraving, such as inscriptions on 
rocks or pillars, and hieroglyphics, is but the in- 
cipient effort of the sculptor, it is not a matter 
or surprise that its antiquity has been overlook- 
ed. Indeed many decide that die gem sculptural 
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seal makingfy and die-sinking of the ancients, do 
not property belong to engraving, but rather to 
sculpture. From that opinion we beg leave to 
dissent, for it matters not to what use an art is 
applied, when we wish to determine its character 
and station. We have noticed hieroglyphics and 
coining under the head of sculptiare, not as be- 
longing exclusively to that art, out as specimens 
of the first efforts of the early generations of 
men in sculpture, making the graphic art the 
root. In this view. of the ense we shall notice 
various ancient engravings aa belonging to that 
profession now appreciated as the great dissemi* 
nator of pictures. 

Engraving was doubtless the first mode adopt- 
ed by man in recording useful information for 
the benefit of posterity; and we find that laws, 
consequent upon, and necessary to, the forma- 
tion of the social compact, were, in earlier times, 
engraven upon durable materials. We read that 
the ten commandments promulgated by Moses, 
were written upon two tablets of stone; and 
profane history informs us that the poems of Or- 
pheus and Hesiod were cut in lead. Josephus 
also tells us that the sons of Seth (a son of 
Adam) raised two pillars, and engraved astro- 
nomical calculations thereon. In that beautiful 
poem called the Book of Job the Ghaldee, which 
is supposed to have been written before the pro* 
mulfi^ation of the Jewish law, we find this re* 
markable passage: ^'Oh diat my words wera 
now written ! oh that they were printed in a book I 
that they were graven with an iron pen and lead 
in the rock for ever!" Dr. Good^s translation 
renders the latter clause less ambiguous, and re- 
veals the important fact. that records were at 



that early date engraven upon lead and rocks. 
It is thus :— > 

" Oh I that my words were eyen now written down ; 
Oh ! that thej were engraven upon a table ; 
With a pen or iron upon lead — 
That they were sculptured in a rock for ever !'' 

Homer tells us that the shields of Hercules and 
of the heroes who distinguished themselves in 
the early Theban wars, were beautifully orna- 
mented with heraldic engravings by the cunning 
men of Sidon. 

In almost every country and in every age 
where man has been influenced by the conven- 
tional rules of society, however rude and feeble 
they may have been, some traces of the art of 
design have been found ; and nearly all of these 
belong to the art of engraving. Illustrative of 
this acknowledged fact, we introduce upon the 
next page a fac-simile of an inscription upon 
a rock at Dighton, Massachusetts, about which 
there has been considerable speculation. It was 
for a long time supposed to have been performed 
by the Northmen, who, it is now conceded, about 
tne eleventh century penetrated into this coun- 
try, after reaching Labrador by the way of Green- 
limd, as far south as Massachusetts, which they 
denominated Vineland.- Others supposed that 
the enterprising mariners of Phoenicia had cross- 
ed the Atlantic, and that this inscription was the 
work of their hands. It will be observed that on 
the left of the drawing is a single figure with a 
bow and arrow ; proceeding to the right are seen 
several hieroglvphics, many of which are trian- 
gles, denoting (as a writer upon this subject ol)- 
serves) fighting 5 next to this hieroglyphic group 
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ii a drawing evidently intended for a Tessel with 
stern, quarter-deck, &c., drawn in a perpendie* 
nlar position ; and on the extreme right are two 
£gure8 without hows, and differing from the 
other* Now the only reasonable translation that 
can be made is, that it reeords a battle between 
the natives and some foreigners who came to the 
shore in a ship.* The question then is, did the 
native Indians eng^ve the record 1 We are of 
a decided. opinion that they did; and we found 
this belief upcm a statement of Mr. Gatlin, the 
talented Indian antiquarian and painter, that in 
the regions of the Kocky mountains and many 
<»ther sections of the Oregon, he had seen rocks 
of quartz conteining thousands of inscriptions 
similar to that of Dighton, which the natives 
hold in reverence as talismanic, because of the 
deeds they represent and preserve in remem» 
brance from generation to generation. This then 
would seem to settle the fact that picture writing 
was the earliest form of engraving, and that its 
origin cannot he justly atteibat^ to Assyria, 
Effypt, or Hindostan, as some suppose, unless we 
aUow the theory to be true, that our Indians are 
of Asiatic origin. 

The walls of Babylon, according to ancient 
historians, were covered with hieroglyphics. 
Diodorus tells us that Semiramis built two pal- 
aces, one at each end of the bridge upon the 
Euphrates: the one on the west had k stately 
wall, forty furlongs in circuit, and three hundred 

* In a work published by the Antimiarian Society of Copes* 
balden a few years ago, it is stated that the Nortnmen had a 
severe battle with the Indiads near the place now called Digh* 
ton ; that their leader was sl»n, and they were obliged to re< 
treat to their ships for safety. After their departure, the In* 
41100 undQubtedly nwde thia eagraYed record ofthe eTeat, 
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thick, upon which '^were portrayecl, be* 
fove tbey vmre baraed, all sorts of living crea^ 
tares, with great art, and in curions colours.'^ 
Upon these walls were towers and turrets in* 
eerihed in like manner, and beantifully colonred. 
He mentions a general hunt of wild beasts, in 
which Semiramis is represented in the act of 
striking a leopard ; and Ninus, who is near, is in 
elose fight with a lion. 

The prophet Ezekiel, speaking of the prone* 
ness of the Jews to fall into idolatry, says that 
.^when in her [Jerusalem] youth she saw men 
portrayed upon a wall, the images of the Chal- 
deans, portrayed with Vermillion; all of them 
princes to look to, after the manner of the Baby- 
lonians of Chaldea, the land of their [the Jews] 
Batirity, as soon as she saw them with her eyes, 
ffhe doated on them.*' 

That the Babylonians understood the art at a 
Tory early period is evident from coins now ex- 
tant, whose date is pretty well ascertained to be 
eoeval with the reign of Nebuchadneszar. A 
representation of one of these is given in the 
article on Sculpture, page 12ft« 

In the Idumean. desert many engraved rocks 
may be seen, and in various other portions of the 
old world inscriptions upon stones are not un- 
common. But the temples, tombs, obelisks, and 
propylons of Egypt unfold a volume of these 
records ** written with a pen of iron,^' more ex- 
tensive than any other works of human genius. 
The hieroglyphics are made a part of the tem- 
ples, walls, and stately pyramids of Egypt, and 
while the fury of war and the slow but certain 
ravages of time have destroyed every other ves- 
tige of ancient learning, these have Did defiane^ 



to their attftcki, and rereal, eren at this ranote 
pariod, much of the wisdom of men in thoie 
early tim^s. And the planisphere in the great 
temple of Tentyra, though prov«[i to be a work 
of Roman times, no doubt contains a volume of 
wisdom relative to astronomy, Which, if interpret- 
ed, would prove that we are not ** vastly wiser 
than our fathers were.'' While m this temple 
Denon erelaimed, ^^ On all of these I see written, 
vmvAL DUBinoN !" And to the engraver's art, 
or the incipient efforts of the isculptor, the world 
is indebted for these sublime records. 

The next step in the progress of the art, waa 
engraving upon precious stones. The locality 
of the origin of this style, has been disputed^ 
aome awarding the honour to Hindostan, others 
to Irania, and others to the Chaldeans and Egjrp* 
tians. In all of these countries it was very early 
practised; and in Eg^pt, seals, (which imply 
gem engraving,) were in use in the time of Jo* 
aeph. In the Pentateuch is a description of the 
breast-plate of the Jewish high*priest, in which 
were twelve precious stones, each having the 
name of one of the twelve tribes of Israel en- 
graven upon it. The shoalder^pieces of the 
t^kod were composed of rich cloth, surrounding, 
in each, an ouch of gold, in which was set an 
onynx stone. On each of these stones the names 
of six of the tribes were engraven. In addition 
to these notices of early engpraving among the 
Israelites, we r find, in the Decalogue, a command 
to abstain from the. formation and worship of 
graven images ; and also, in another place, is re* 
corded a conunand, given to Moses, to ^^make a 
plate of ^ure gold and grave upon it, like the en« 
graving of a signet, holucess to ths lokd." 
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TiMaTt, thus earlf.piaetfsed by the HebtMnii 
was undoubtedly taught them by the Egyptianc^ 
and we notice it only because it is the first meH'* 
tion made ci it in the most authentic of all hu« 
man chronicles. 

As before observed, seal rings were worn in 
the time of Joseph, four hundred years prior to 
the exodus of the Hebrews, and as they were 
then in common use, they must have origfinated 
nt a period considerably earlier. The rudest of 
these (BftgnetSj either in rings, bracelets or alone^ 
are engraven on jasper, in the intaglio, or sunk«t 
mmmer, but how they were executed is a matter 
for ct>njecture. An investigation into this sub* 
ject'has led several learned men to suppose that 
gem engraTing originated in Hindostan; and 
they base their theory upon the fact, that in that 
peninsula only could diamond dust, a material 
essential in gem engraving, be found. The only 
known specimen extant, of Hindoo gem engrav* 
ing, is in the British M^seum• It is a lion en* 
ppraved upon an emerald, and for truth in draw* 
mg, and beauty of execution, it is said to equal 
the best of the Egsrptians, at any period. Others 
again, state th&t.a stone called corundum stene^ 
or adamantine spar, aA excellent substitute for 
' the diamond, is found in Egypt as well as in 
Hindostan and China, and was probably used by 
the Egyptians in engraving their seals. It is not 
our province, however, to examine the various 
antagonist theoriea upon the orig^in of engfraving, 
but to state established facts connec^ted with the 
history of the arts. The early history of engrav* 
kkg is utterly obscured, and we are obliged to 
reqr upon the occasional exhumation of ancie&t 



woiks of the airt to eonfinii or ddrtroy the thcto- 
ries which specalative miDcLif engender. 

The art was earned to mat perfection in 
Bgfypt and Ph«nicia, about the time of Homer, 
or a century previous ; and that j^oet ascribes the 
heraldic engravings upon the shields of Grecian 
heroes, and the personal ornaments of Grecian 
maidens, to the Phoeni^^ian artists of Sidon. He 
myn that the ornaments of the Trojan Helen 
were richly engraven; as were also those of 
Ulysses. On one golden clasp worn by the latter 
when at the Cretan court, was engraven a repre* 
eentation of the dolphin that saved the life of 
Telemachus ; and on another was a hound in full 
ehase after a fawn. These were executed about 
fourteen hundred years B. C. 

The seals of the Egyptians were usually en- 
graven upon a representation of the scarabees, an 
msect of the beetle kind, which was held sacred 
by them, and dedicated to Isis as an emblem of 
immortality. In the rings of the Egyptians, Per« 
sians and early Gredcs, the seals were moveable, 
io that the flat side, (which was generally in- 
scribed with the name or the initials of the own- 
er,) might be turned toward the finger or wrist 

. when worn. The 
annexed cut of an 
ancient Persian 
seal riufir nvill giye 

a good idea of 
such signets in 
general. 

Among the 
ScalBJng. Greeks, engraving 

like the other arts, was early cultivated, aj^L 




•oon cenied to a great degree of perfection* 
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As the alphabet was inv^ented about the time of 
their emergence from, the barbarism of their co<r 
lonial state, necessity did not demand the use of 
hieroglphics, and hence this vehicle of convey- 
ing and preserving information, was never used 
by them. Their first efforts in engraving, of 
which we have authentic knowledge, were in im* 
itating the Egyptians and Phoenicians in making 
signets and ornamenting armor with emblemati- 
cal devices. 

The first Greek engraver whose name has de- 
scended to us, was Menesarches, the father of 
Pythagoras, the philosopher. He employed his 
time chiefly in engraving gems, but was some- 
times called to use his sknl in ornamenting ar- 
mor, and jewels of gold and silver. Theodore of 
Samoa, is next mentioned, who flourished about 
seven hundred and fifty years B. G. He engrav- 
ed a lyre upon a famous emerald, belonging to 
the tyrant rolycrates, who, to mortify himself, 
afterward threw it into the sea. Heuis, Phry- 
gillus, and Thamytos flourished anterior to Alex- 
ander, and left names famous for the excellence 
of their productions. Contemporary with the 
Macedonian was Pyrgo teles, who was so much 
esteemed by the emperor, that he issued an edict 
prohibiting all other artists from eneravinff his 
portrait. From the time of Alexander till the 
reign of Augustus Cflesar, engravers were quite 
numerous, and among them may be reckoned 
Lysippus, the sculptor, . and Pamphilius. The 
latter is said to have been a pupil of Praxiteles, 
the sculptor, and engraved upon an amethyst a 
representation of Achilles playing upon a lyre. 

The next stage of the art was die-sinking, <tt 
the preparation of matxices for the purposes of 



ebining. AntiquarianB aT« not at all agreed 
about the origin of coining, some attributing it 
to the Lydians, who were the progenitbrs of the 
Etruscans, (and as some say, the Greeks,) others 
to the Phcenieians, and others again to the Hin« 
doos. In support of the claims of the latter to 
the greatest antiquity in the art of coining, a 
Hindoo coin in possession of the English East 
India Company, is quoted. This coin the Hin* 
doos say is more than four thousand years old. 
In the centre is the figure of Rama, a sovereign 
apotheosized, who reigned about forty centuries 
ago. He is seated on a tnrone with his wife 
Seeta, and attended by Hunnoomaum, a familiar 
spirit in the form of a monkey, who accompanied 
him in his wars against the Geylonese. On each 
side of the throne are three figures, holding an 
umbrella over the head of Rama. On the re- 
verse is a horoscope, in which is the name of 
Narayana Pala, engraven in low relief. Other 
similar coins have been found in Hindostan, which 
are held sacred by the natives, who decorate 
them with flowers. 

The Eg3rptians were evidently unacquainted 
^th the art of coining, for in the mouths of 
mummies are frequently found thin plates of 
gold, ' perfectly plain, which are supposed to be 
the ferriage money for the deceased to pay for 
his conveyance across the Styx. The early He* 
brews, too, were unacquainted with the art, for 
we find that in all their business transactions, 
the amount of their money was determined by 
weight. AUowincf the Babylonian coin (a repre- 
sentation of which is given in the second part of 
this work) to be as ancient as the time of Neb-* 
aehadnezzar, as is supposed, it would give to the 
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Assyrians a just claim to prioritv. The Fhieni*- 
eians, too, used ci>in8 at an early date, but not 
anterior to the invention of letters, for all that 
have been found contain alphabetical inistcriptions. 
. The Lydian colony that settled in Etruria, made 
coins for the Romans as early as the time of Ser^ 
vius Tullius, four hundred and sixty years B. C« 
These coins were casty not struck or impressed 
in a matrix as those of Athens were, yet they 
bear the same relation to engraving. From the 
fact that this Lydian colony coined for the Ro* 
mans so early and so well, Montesquieu argues 
that they were the inventors of the art, and finds 
support for his argument in an assertion of Her- 
odotus, that a Lydian colony that settled in Sici- 
ly, coined money upward of a thousand yearn 
before the Christian era* 

According to some authors, the first €rreek 
coin was dtruck by Phidon, king of the Argives, 
about eight hundred years B. G. The devices 
on the earlier Greek coins were various, and 
generally had some reference to their history or 
religion. Those of Athens had an owl ; of Ar* 
gos a wolTs head ; of Thessaly, a horse ; of By« 
zantium, a crescent; and of the first of the 
Athenictns, an ox. The coins of the Greeks were 
usually of gold and silver; those of the Etrua* 
cans, of brass and copper, with an ox or bull 
upon th» obverse. - ^» 

While Greece was under the control of the 
Romans, she carried the art of engraving for 
coining purposes to great perfection, for the van* 
ity of ner masters cfQled upon her ingenuity for 
the production of beautiful commemorative med^ 
als, either for individual or national honour ; and 
when the eagles of Rome hovered victoriow 



bnrei ttte ancient eitiefl of the I%uaohs, hev 
Greek artiits apread m knowledge of the art 
into that country. Coins or medaJa, containing 
efBfiea of Anthony and Cleopatra, and also of 
Ptolemy FhiladeLphnB, have been found ; and 
many of more recent date, of Roman orijrin, 
hare been discovered among: the luina of Car- 
thafe.* 

About two hundred years B. C, the Roman 
mint was established, and the encouragement 
which it gave to engravers, caused the rapid ad- 
Taneeroent of the art toward perfection, till the 



reign of Augustus, when it declined. The 
above cut represents a denarius of Augustus, 
and is a good illustration of the state of the art 
at that time. The denarius was a silyar coin of 
the value of about fourteen cents, and was in 
more extensive use in the time of our Saviour, 
than any other coin. It was termed a penny of 
the Jews, and was generally the value of a day's 
work among them, and also the Romans. The 
iHuatration which we give shoivs both sides of 
the coins: the number of the points of the star 
denotes its value, each representing an as, the 
smaUest, in value, of all the Roman coins. 
The engravets for the mint were highly e»- 

* Fet s TipRwstuwn f«« p^« IM. 
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teemed, and were dietingaished by the ihle td 
CoBlatoret. They were frequently employed in 
engraving commemoratiTe medals, and by means 
of aucli patromige, which was jfeneraUy munifi* 
cent, they became very proficient, lliese en* 

Srarers of Ropae were the first who formed the 
evice of Britannia, since nsed on many British 
coins. The first appeared upon Roman medals, 
struck in the time of Claudius, and in commem- 
oration of the subjugation of the Britons to the 
Boman yoke. She was represented seated on a 
rock, or standing erect with one *hand resting 
upon a rudder, and a ship's prow in the back- 
ground. 

With the destruction of the Roman empire 
the art was almost entirely buried, and during 
the middle ages it was only occasionally that it 
appeared, in a rude form., it was cultivated some 
amouff the Celtic and Gothic nations, and in the 
British and Saxon tumuHi, remains of the engra- 
ver?s skill have been found. These specimens 
are similar to those seen upon the ancient Syrian 
sword-blades, and were designed for ornament, 
rather than for use as in the case of seals and dies. 
In the time of Alfred, medals were well engraved 
in Britain, and engraving of jewels was also 
practised then« At Oxford is a valuable jewel 
of filagree work, on which is engraven the head 
of St. Hubert, and a profusion of foliage. It was 
found at Athelney, where Alfred was an exile, 
and it is well ascertained that it was made at his 
command, Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was an engraver as well as saint, and flourished 
about the year 988. In old English sepulchral 
monuments are often found devices engraved on 
brass, exhibiting a greatly improved state of the 
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art, by the shadows being fonxied with parallel 
lines, in a manner similar to those plates design- 
ed to be printed from. Yet during a|l this long 
series of years that engraving was progressing, 
it seems &ot to have occurred to men that im- 
pressions on parchment or papyrus might be, 
taken, and thus devices be multiplied. The in- 
vention of paper in its modern form may have 
had some bearing upon the art, for previous to 
that event, the material used by writers was not 
well calculated to make impressions upon from 
engraved metal. 

In closing this brief notice of the art of en- 
graving, as it existed among the ancients, or 
prior to its connexion with painting, we turn our 
attention for a moment to similar specimens of 
the art that have been found upon our continent, 
and bearing evidence of their great antiquity. 
We have already mentioned the tact, that when 
Cortez invaded Mexico, he found pyramids^ in a 
comparatively perfect state, (the rums of which 
still exist,) having their sides covered with hie- 
roglyphics similar to those of Babylon. In the 
intefior of one of those pyramids where the re- 
cords of state were kept, was found a large plane, 
covered with this picture writing, which was di- 
vided into three parts ; the first contained a his- 
tory of Mexico, under its ten monarchs ; the 
necond was a tribute-roll, showing the amount 
whioh each vanquished chief paid into the royal 
treasury ; and the third was a code of their do- 
mestic, political, and military institutions. These 
valuable specimens of. art, and more valuable 
historical records, were almost wholly, destroyed 
by the bigoted monks who followed in the train 
<d Gortexi and who pretended to be doing God 
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service in the deitrnction of ererjrthing eoimeet>' 
ed with the heathen. 

In several of the tamulii or sepalchral mottnd* 
that hare been opened in the valleys of the Ohio 
and Missisiippi, many relics of ancient art h«ve 
been found, of which a single specimen will suf- 
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fice to snhserve our present pnrpose. The an- 
nexed cut is a representation of the ornaments 
of the bosses of a bnekler, found in a mound 
that was opened a fewyears since near Harietta, 
on which the engraTers skill had evidentty'been 
exercised. In the same mound ^rts of a sword 
and helmet were discovered. These were de- 
posited there probably at a period' coeval with 
the building of Palenque and other buried Amer- 
ican cities, whose histories are lost, even to the 
aborigine tribes among whom traditions extend 
far back into the ages of antiquity. 

It was not till about the commencement, or 
near the middle of the fifteenth century, that the 
art of engraving was used in the prodnotion of 
pictures on paper. Where the invention origi- 
nated, is a matter <^ dispute, bnt irAm i> w«tt 
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Atftetmined. Some have awarded the honour to 
Germany, others to Italy ; and those who favour 
the latter are the most numerous. Well estab- 
lished facts prove that the art appeared almost 
simultaneously in Italy and Germany, but in 
each it was pursued by a difierent process : in 
the former, copper was used, in the latter, wood. 
Engraving on wood is undoubtedly more ancient 
than on metal, for printing purposes, but as the 
latter is more intimately connected with the art 
as practised by the people of antiquity, we shall 
treat the former subject in detail hereafter, con- 
fining ourselves at present to engraving on cop- 
per and other metals. 

To Thomaso Finiguerra, a goldsmith of Flor- 
ence, is awarded the credit of being the father 
of modem engraving. The circumstances of his 
discovery of the art are as follows : One day, 
after having as usual filled the engraving which 
he had executed upon a plate of metal, with a 
mutnre of charcoal and oil, so as to see the bet- 
ter how his work progressed, Finiffaerra chanced 
to let the plate fall into some melted sulphur on 
which was left a handsome impression of his de- 
sign. This awakened a new idea in his mind, 
and he tried the efiect on xnoistened paper sub- 
mitted to a gentle pressure beneath a roller, and 
succeeded to admiration. Without appreciating 
the value of his discovery, he at once communi- 
cated it to other goldsmiths of Florence, among 
whom was Andrea Mantegna, whose name after- 
ward became famous in Europe as one of the 
earliest of excellent engravers. This discovery 
occurred in the year 1460, nearly forty years 
after the first well authenticated wood engraving 
was ftxeeuted in Germany. There 19 ft German 
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print from copper, extant, bearing date of 1461, 
and npon this datum the honour of the discovery 
has been awarded to Germany, by some. The 
subject of this print is Augustus and the Sybils 
The whole is elaborately wrought, especially the 
diadem of the emperor. 

Lorenzo di Medici, who was called the ** Mag- 
nificent," at once included the discovery of 
Finiguerra in his munificent patronage of the 
line arts, and in a few years from its invention, 
we find it called into requisition in the embellish* 
ment of books. In 1478, an edition of Ptolemy 
was printed at Rome, containing quite a number 
of maps, printed from copper plates. This is 
supposed to be the first book ever illustrated in 
this manner. In 1481 Dante's Inferno was pub- 
lished, in which were several copperplate engrav- 
ings illustrative of the scenes of the poem. This 
was the first book ever printed, where the engrav- 
ed delineations of the human figure were done 
on copper. About the same time a book was 
printed at Florence, called Monte Santo di Die, 
by the Bishop of Fuglino, in which were three 
large 'copperplate engravings. These as well as 
the illustrations of the Iirfemo of Dante, were 
engraved )>y Baldini and Botticelli. They abo 
engraved a set of the prophets and a few other 
human figures, but in all cases they were poor 
specimens of humanity. Their bodies were al- 
ways gaunt, and the folds of the drapery present- 
ed many angles, giving the whole a harsh and 
unpleasing appearance. Such, too, was the style 
of the earlier German engravings on both wood 
and copper, for neither they nor the Italians had 
then the opportunity of studying the antique. 
The classic taste for sculpture and painting wiis 



Wt a genu, tmi the arts, so long practised and 
adored in Greece, found scarcely a student or 
even an admirer in all Europe. Gimabue and 
Giotti had indeed produced some specimens of 
art approaching to the grandeur and beauty 
of the antique, but they found few immediate 
followers. 

It was about this time that a few miserable 
Greeks, driven from their country about the 
period when^ the eastern empire was rapidly 
crumbling into ruin, took refuge in Italy, and 
brought with them a feeble knowledge of the 
arts of design ; and from them Baldini and Botti- 
celli learned some of the principles of correct 
drawing. But in addition to hardness of out- 
line, their works were dirtily printed, and hence 
we can hardly get just conceptions of their skill. 
Their shadows were, made by crossings with the 
grayer, in various ways, but with little skill, and 
their attempts at chiar-oscuro were failures. 

PoUajuoli was the next engraver of. eminence, 
and greatly improved the art. He turned his 
attention to anatomy, and produced human 
figures far superior to those of his predecessors. 
The chief of his works are, the Assassination of 
Juliano, Attack on Lorenzo di Medici, St. Ser 
bastian, and a battle-piece in which all the figures 
are naked. 

Next came Andrea Mantegna, who studied the 
antique carefully, and improved the drawing 
without materially altering the engraving of 
PoUajuoli. He did not attempt to imitate paint- 
ing, but gave to engraving a character exclusive- 
ly its own in imitating pen and ink drawings!, 
and this seemed to be the boundary of his ambi- 
tion. His attempts were eminently successful) 



and through the fHendship of Loiwii^o dl Mediei 
he was soon Taised from an humble sphere to the 
honours of knighthood. His subjects were gen« 
erally chosen from the. Oreek classics, and all 
present an air of grandetir unknown in the his* 
tory of modem art previous to his time. His 
principal works are Sea Gods and Tritons, Pro- 
fession of Julius CfBsar, Bacchanalian Proces- 
sions and Dance of Females. 

The next Italian engraver of merit was Marc 
Antonio Saimondi of bologna. He was a con- 
temporary with, and friend of, Rafiaelle; and prof- 
ited by the knowledge and advice of that great 
artist in drawing. It has even been asserted 
that Saffaelle corrected some of his drawings 
after they were upon the plates. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that from his time a new era 
in the art commenced, and ihe human igure was 
truly delineated. 

The first German engraver on copper was 
Martin Schon of Culmb'ach. His style partook 
of that harsh character in drapery and leanness 
of figure which distinguic^ed the early Italian 
engrav^ers. His industry was great, for his 
works are very numerous. He made his own 
designs, and engraved and printed them with his 
own hand. None of his pictures bear any date, 
but as he died in 1480, about the time tbsEt 
Dante's Inferno was published, it is probaUe that 
if he was not the inventor of the an, (as soAie 
claim,) he practised it from its very beginning. 

Contemporary with Schdn was Albert Durer, a 
name familiar to all acquainted with the history 
and progress of modem art. He was one of the 
earliest of German painters, and a distinguisbed 
engraver on copper and wood. In view of hiil 
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eanfietion with th^ lalter depftrtment of the 
graphic art, w^ shall notice him and his works 
more in detail. When he and Schon appeared, 
German art was very much like German philoso- 
phy — theory and practice widely separated. 
Some notions of the antique prevailed in theory ; 
hut none were found sufficiently hold to hreak 
the Gothic fetters by which they were bound 
and reduce that theory to practice, till Raffiielle 
and his contemporaries boldly stepped into the 
arena. Therefore, those who would depreciate 
the character of Durer's works, and pronounce 
them unworthy of the high encomiums they hare 
received, should consider this circumstance as 
haying an important bearing upon his style. 

About the year 1500, Dnrer made experiments 
in a new style of engraving, called etching. 
This process is performed bv first covering the 
plate to be engraved with a thin coat of wax or a 
kind of varnish, through which the drawing is 
made with a steel point. Aqua-fortis is then ap- 
plied, and the drawn part is bitten into the plate, 
while that which is covered with the varnish, re- 
mains untouched. This is a rapid style, and is now 
almost almost universally applied in many parts of 
copperplate engraving. Durer seems not to have 
been successful at first, and it was not till 1516 
that he brought the art to sufficient perfection to 
send forth a picture, thus produced, to the public. 
In 1518, he made a very elaborate etching of a 
military march, which is said to have been exe- 
cuted on plates of iroif. But Durer considered 
etching a minor style, and chose rather to em* 
ploy the more legitimate operations of the graver 
in line work. 

About die period of this invention of Durer, i^ 
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student of Sehdn, named Mair, inrenteda proceM 
of engraying on metal to imitate bifttre or Indian 
ink drawings. This was done by simply engra7« 
ing the outlines of the picture upon copper, 
marking only the deeper shallows, and printing 
from these incisions. He then prepared a block 
of wood, upon which he carved out the bright 
lights, and then securing the coincidence of the 
plate and block- in the printing, by a mechanical 
contrivance, he impressed ink or colour, ^gener* 
ally brown,) upon the former tint, thus giving a 
middle tint, having the appearance of a wash 
over pen and ink drawings. He afterward ad- 
ded another block, with a different colour, and 
by this tedious process he made excellent copies 
of the bold sketches of the Italian painters. 
Similar to this is the manner of printing paper- 
hangmgs and curtain stuffs at the present day ; 
and good imitations of coloured drawings have 
been made in England, by this process, very re- 
cently.. But it is too expensive to be brought 
into general use by engrravers. . 

During the ^century immediately succeeding 
Albert Durer, he had many imitators, and a num- 
ber of excellent engravers appeared* Their 
works are chiefly after paintings of the masters 
who then flourished, and copies of nearly all the 
works of Angiolo, Raffaelle, and other eminent 
painters have been multiplied by this art. The 
most eminent engravers on the continent, till to- 
ward the close of the eighteenth century, are 
Alberti, who engraved foany works after his 
own designs, nine of Angiolo's pictures in the 
Sistine chapel, St. Jerome in the Desert, after 
the same master, and many of RafKielle's best 
pictures; Goltzius, a line engraver, painter, and 
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engtfkym on wood, who executed nimtefons 
prints f?om his own designs, as well as those of 
Kaffaelle and others, and a great many portraits 
of illastrious characters ; Baudet, who floarished 
about 1664, and engraved many of the pictures 
of the Garacci, Poussin, and others ; Picart, who 
died in 1735 1 Jean Henri Staerklin, who was 
celehrated for miniature engraving, and his son 
Jean Rodolphe, who carried it to a ^till greater 
perfection; Ploos Van Amstel of Amsterdam, 
who imitated all sorts of drawings, and engraved 
many fine things from Vandyck and others; 
Reidinger, who died at Augsburgh in 1767, and 
was the first, who, in an eminent degree, en- 

f raved good representations of animals and 
eautiful landscapes; Jaques Houbraiker who 
has never yet been equalled as a portrait engra- 
ver, died in 1780; and Francesco Bartolozzi, a 
native of Florence, who died in London, in 1807. 
He was the first who practised the art of stipple 
or chalk engraving with decided success. His 
works are very numerous, and are distinguished 
for their taste and delicacy of finish. He has 
had many imitators, and prints l)earing his name, 
that are genuine, (there being many counterfeits,) 
are sought after with avidity by eonnoisseurs. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
a style of engraving called mtzzotinto^ or middle- 
tint, was invented. The prints done in this style 
show no strokes of the graver, and very much 
resemble Indian ink drawings. The invention of 
this style is attributed to Prince Rupert by some, 
to Sir Christopher Wren by others, but from the 
most authentic accounts of its discovery, it seems 
just to award the honour to a German officer 
named Siegen, who served under Prince Rupert. 
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Erelyn states that Siegen commimieated 
discoyery to the prince, who greatly improved 
the arty and hence from this circumstance and 
his elevated station, he has received the honour 
due to one of his officers. 

About the year 1662, a French artist named 
St. Non, invented a style of engraving called 
aquatiniaj which produces pictures very much 
resembling Indian ink drawing. This style was 
introdoced into England about the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, but it is now 
little used. The process of engraving in each 
of these styles, is explained in' the fif& part of 
this work. 

^ A very expeditious and cheap mode of engra- 
ving, called lithography, was invented about the 
commencement of the prefient century, by a Ger- 
man named Senefelder. it is one of tne most 
important inventions of modem art, and by wide- 
ly disseminating prints, has done much toward 
creating a taste for the pictorml art, among all 
classes of persons. The production of pictures 
by this method is quite simple. A certain kind 
of stone is prepared, upon which the picture is 
drawn with a material that repels water. When 
the drawing is complete, and everything prepared 
for printing, the stone is wet with water, and a 
roller with ink upon it is passed over it several 
times. The water prevents the ink from adhe- 
ring to the stone except where the drawing is. 
The paper is then laid on, and the stone, submit- 
ted to the action of a press, by which a complete 
copy of the drawing is made upon the paper, re- 
sembling the most beautiful black lead pencil 
drawing. From this stone, an immense number 
of impressions may be taken before the dnwing 



Medfl retottehing. It has been truly said that by 
means of lithography, the painter, the sculptor, 
and the architect may hand down to posterity as 
many fac-similes of their work as they please ; 
and men in office or engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, can preserve copies of documents in any 
number with little expense, and without trusting 
to the fideli^ of secretaries or clerks. 

The art of eograving on metal was not intro- 
duced to any extent into England, till more than 
a century after its first appearance on the conti- 
nent. John Payne is regarded as the first En- 
glishman who executed line engravings, about 
3ie year 1610. Robert Walker had engraved in 
mezzotinto and etched as early as 1572. John 
Smith was an eminent mezzotinto engraver, and 
executed a great number of works. , The cabinet 
of one collector alone, in Paris, contained thir- 
teen hundred of his en^vings. Ho^rth, who 
was also an eminent pamter, was a bold line en- 
graver. Nearly all of his numerous works were 
engraved by himself. Seine of the plates are 
nearly or quite two feet square. John BoydelL 
who ** died an alderman of London" in 1804, and 
also his son Josiah, were celebrated line engra- 
vers* Their contemporary, James Gilray, was 
the most celebrated caricaturist of his day, and 
none have since equalled him in that line, if we 
except the inimitable Cruikshank, on whom the 
mantle of Gilray seems to have fallen. Among 
the late English engravers who have carried the 
art to the highest degree of perfection, we may 
mention the names Of Landseer, Sharpe, Wool- 
lett, Lowry, Bjrrne, and Heath, whose works are 
always of a superior order. 

Engraving on metal is ]^ctised with emineni 
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miceeis in thii eoniitr^, and our artists are now 
approaching to a successful rivalry with those of 
Great Britain and France. The first man who 
practised the art to any considerable extent in 
this country, was Nathaniel Hurd, who engrared 
on copper in Boston, about the year 1750. Paul 
Revere, also an inhabitant of Boston, was a con* 
temporary with Hurd, and at first they both ei^ 
graved caricatures. The latter soon turned his 
attention to higher aims, and amongbis first ef* 
forts was a portrait of his friend, Dr. Mayhew. 
In 1766, he engraved a picture emblematic of tho 
repeal of the stamp act. This, and a caricature 
called The Seventeen Rescinders, were very pop* 
ular and had an extensive sale. In 1770, Mr. 
Revere published a print rej^esenting this massa* 
ere in King street, (Boston,) on the memorable 
fifth of March $ and in 1774«, he enmved another 
of similar sijse, representing the landing of the 
British troops in Boston* A few copies of all of 
these are extant, though extremely rare. In 
1775, he engraved the plates, made the press, 
and printed the bills of the paper money ordered 
by Uie provincial congress of Massachusetts, 
then in session. He died in 1780. 

About the year 1771, an engraver by the name 
of Amos Doolittle, practised the art with success 
in New Haven, Connecticut. He executed an 
engraving in 1775, showing the town of Lexing- 
ton, and the English troops commanded by Ma* 
jor Piteairn, firing on the militia • 

An Englishman by the name of Smithers, set- 
tled in Phil^elphia in 1773. He was originally 
a gun engraver, but applied himself to a finer 
department of the art* He was employed to en* 
grave the stamps for the continental money. 
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Jacob Perkins, the celebxated American me* 
ehanic and philosopher^ used the graver for a 
short time between the year 1786 and 1790. He 
was employed in making stamps for the Massa- 
ehusetts' mint, at a time when each state had the 
right of coining money. He afterward enffraved 
a check-plate for the paper money of Massa- 
chusetts, to prevent counterfeits* The chief 
service which Mr. Pericins has rendered to the 
art, is his invention of a mode of softening 
and afterwards hardening steel, for purposes of 
engpraving. This scientific invention has done 
much for the art, for engravings on steel are not 
only more delicately executea than on copper, 
but the plates when thus hardened are rendered 
tenfold more durable than copper. We have 
seen the first and the fifty thousandth impression 
from one of these hardened plates, in which no 
difference . was visible. Mr. Perkins (who has 
been a great many years in England) and Mr. 
Heath, have brouffht the art to ffreat perfection. 
A process of multiplying engravmgs on steel, for 
bank notes, called siderography, is now exten- 
sively used in this country, and greatly lessens 
the labour of engraving for this purpose. 

The first mezzotinto engraving executed in 
this country, was by an Englishman named Jei^ 
nings, who about the year 1774, engraved in this 
style a portrait of Nathaniel Hurd. In 1783, 
Peter R. Maverick, a silversmith, commenced 
etching and line engraving in New York city, 
which business he followed with success for 
many years. In 1791, William Rollinson, an £n- 
^liriiman, made his first attempts at engraving im 
New York. Among his iirst essays was a por- 
trait of Washington, done in the stippling man- 
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ner, but with small success. In 1812, he invent* 
ed a machine for ruling waved lines on the mar- 
gins of bank notes. RoUinson and Peter Mave- 
rick, son of Peter R. Maverick, were among the 
first, and, for a long time, thVonly bank note en** 
gravers in this country. Within a few years 
past, many improvements in that department of 
the art have been made, and the talents of our 
best engravers have been employed in executing 
their vignettes. We might mention the names 
of many excellent engravers among us, but deli- 
cacy forbids, lest an invidious distinction might 
be made. We may be allowed to say, however, 
that A. B. Durand, who has left the burine 
and taken up the pencil, is one of the best en* 
gravers our country has ever produced. His 
Ariadne, after a paintincr by John Vanderlyn, is a 
beautiful specimen of Tine engraving, and suc- 
cessfully vies with that perfection which distin- 
guishe» the works of Sharpe. 



CHAPTER II. 



Engraving, on WoNod^^Its An%ttity---£ngraTmff in tlie Thir- 
teenth Centnry-^anses of its Invention or Revival in the 
Fourteenth Cfentury — Cards — Block-Books — ^Early Printers 
and Printing — ^First Printed Books lUustneited — ^Albert Darer 
and his Works — ^His C<»&temporaries and 8uccessor»<— State of 
the Art in England — Bewick and his Work»-^The Art in this 

^ Country — ^Metallic Relief Xhigravin^. 

The art of Engraving on Wood is an ancient 
as well as a beautiful and legitimate mode of 
producing pictures. Because the books of the 
Chinese are nowj and were, when first generally 
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known to EuTopeatis, printed from engraved 
bloeks, it has been generally supposed that to 
them may be attributed the honour of the inven- 
tion of engraving on wood, and even of printing. 
But as that observing traveller, Marco Polo, who 
visited China in the fourteenth <;entury, is silent 
upon this subject, their ignorance of the art is 
implied. Far earlier than this the forming of 
letters or other devices on wood, was probably 
known, for there can be little doubt that the bricks 
of Babylon were impressed with stamps made of 
wood. Mr. Lane found in one of the tombs in 
the Lybian mountains, a wooden stamp, which 
had evidently been used for a similar purpose ; 
and Pliny mentions the fact' that such stamps 
were used in his time for impressing earthen 
ware, and were called typi. In confirmation of 
Pliny's statement. Sir William Gell says that am- 
phore and other vessels found at Pompeii were 
thus stamped. But the art of cutting letters and 
other figures, and, by means of a colouring mat- 
ter, transferring an impression from them to an- 
other substance, is undoubtedly of quite a mod- 
em origin. Papillon, a French writer and en- 
graver, states that about the year 1286', a brother 
and sister of the name of Gunio, engraved eight 
pictures on wood, about nine inches by six in 
size, representing the actions of Alexander. 
The subjects are, 1. Alexander mounted On Bu- 
cephalus ;5i. His passage of the Granicus; 3. Cut- 
ting the Gordian Knot ; 4. Alexander in the tent 
of l)arius ; 5. His presentation of Campaspe to 
Apelles I 6. Battle of Arbela ; 7. Porus van- 
quished, and brought before Alexander ; 8. Al- 
exander entering Babylon in triumph 
Papillon states that m a frontispiece decorated 
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inih ornaments, there is an inscription which 
states the engraving to have heen done hy Alles- 
andro Alberico Cunio, Cavalier, and Isabella 
Cunio. twin brother and sister/^first reduced, im* 
agined, and attempted to be executed in relief, 
with a small knife on blocks of wood, made even 
and polished by this learned and dear sister ; 
continued and finished by us together, at Raven* 
na, from the eight pictures of onr invention, 
painted six times larger than here represented ; 
engraved, explained by verse, and thus marked 
upOn the paper to perpetuate the number of 
them, and to enable us to present them to our 
relations and friends iii testimony of gratitude, 
friendship and affection. All this was done and 
finished by us when only sixteen years of age." 
This account has bfien disputed, but Papillon 
states that he had seen the engravings, and Mr. 
Ottley, a learned writer on the subject, believes 
it authentic. 

About the close of the fourteenth century, two 
causes widely different in their character, opera* 
ted favorably to produce the discovery, .or rather 
(allowing the above account to be trae,) the revi* 
val of the art of wood engraving. These causes 
were, the increasing demand for the bible, which 
the rapidly advancing intelligence of the age 
produced, and the equally rapid increase of the 
practice of card-playing among princes and peo- 
ple, clergy and laity. Monkish legends, repre- 
sented by pictures and explained by inscriptions, 
were engraved on plates of brass and circulated, 
but as . this process was too slow and expensive, 
it undoubtedly originated the idea of producinff 
them more rapidly by a different process ; and 
the card-makers, unable, by their method of 



printing cards, to aUpply the great demand, were 
■Isp induced to try some more expeditious mode. 
Tbeee two caases combined, originated the man- 
ner of card-printing, which was invented about 
the year 1380, and tlie block-books of KoBter 
which appeared some years 
after. The improvement 
made by the card-makera 
Was to cut on blocks, the 
designs for each colour, and 
then print them on paper. 
The annexed cut is a fac- sim- 
ile of one of the earliest of 
these cards, reduced to one 
half the size of the original. 
It may he considered a very 
fair sample of the style of 
the tlluatrations in the block- 
books of Koster, and exhib- 
its the incipient efforts in 
the ait of the engraver and 
uinter. 

The oldest wood engraving, (properly so called,) 
extant, is a Saint Christopher, dated 1123, 
and is in the possession of the Earl of Spencer, 
of England. Two others, a St. Bridget of Swe- 
den, and a picture of the Annunciation, are in 
existence, hearing date 1425. These were all 
executed at Nuremberg, the birth-place of wood- 
engraving. 

Between 1430 and 1440, Laurens Koster pub- 
lished a hook, printed from blocks, engraved in a 
manner similar to those of the Chinese. The 
illustrations were all In outline, like the card be- 
fore mentioned, and the text was engraven upon 
the nnM block. The 6nt ot these booln wm» 
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tbe ApoeslypBe ; the second the Biblia Panperum 
•r Bible for the Poor, and were printed with a. 
Kind of water-colour. TheK books were pro- 
luced nearly ten years before Fanet and Guttem- 
Lterg appeared, and to Koster should be awarded 
ne nonoar of being the first printer. 
Abont IU8, Guttemberg, of Mentz, and Fatist, 



of Strasburg, made improvementH in printing by 
the invention of moveable types. This was an 
important improvement, for the same types could 
be used for diflerent books, while the block- 
books, when a sufficient quantity was printed, 
were of no farther use. The production of 
block-books gave a great deal of employment to 
engraveis, and they advanced the style of the 
an very rapidly ; but the ioyentlon of moveable 
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hrpetr affected them seriously, by decreasing the 
demand for their labor, and for some years an 
angry strife was kept up between the engravers 
and typos. This may account for the apparent 
decline of the art from 1460 to 1480, as mani- 
fested in the illustrations of books printed from 
moreable types, for it is probable that those who 
executed them, were not regular engravers 

In 1454, Schoeffisfr, a son-in-law of Faust, sub- 
stituted metal for jvood, in the manufacture of 
types, and by casting them in moulds, greatly fa- 
cilitated the labour and cheapened the price of 
type-making. In 1457, Faust and Scboeffer 
printed the Bible and the Psalter, embellished 
with cuts. About the same time a. book of fables 
also embellished with wood cuts, was published ; 
and in 1467, a book, similarly illustrated, was 
printed at Rome. At Florence, a military trea- 
tise T^as pablished in 1474, containing several 
wood cuts, all well drawn but coarsely engraven. 

About the year 1480, Michael Wohlgemuth| 
the tutor of Albert Durer, practised the art suc- 
cessfully at Nuremberg, and produced engrav- 
ings far superior to those of his predecessors. 
He was the first who introduc^ed cross-hatching, 
or the production of shadows by lines crossing 
each otber, and he succeeded well in his at- 
tempts to produce chiar-oscuro with good effect. 
Wohlgemuth and Durer executed the cuts in the 
famous Nuremberg Chronicle, which was printed 
in 1493. Byrdenbrach's Travels were printed at 
M^ntz, in 1486, and contained a superior engrav- 
ing on wood by an artist unknown. This engrav- 
ing displayed excellent specimens of cross-hatch- 
ing, and has been attributed to Wohlgemuth. 
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Albert Darer,' who 

was bom at Nureni- 

berg, in 1171, carried 

the art of engrsvin^f 

on wood to an unpar- 

arelleled perfection, 

and intrpduced with 

mora succesB than 

any of his predeces* 

B4U3, the principles of 

chiar-oscuro. In tb« 

early history of ear 

gTaving, there is no 

AlbMtDnm.* mnie greater than his, 

and when the student enters the Pantheon of 

modem arts, there is no niche to which he looks 

with more reverence, than to the one filled by 

Albert Durer. He was a painter and engraver, 

in every sense of the word ; and to the qualities 

of true genius, he united those social virtues 

which reveal the true nobility of human charac- 

terJ As a superior artist, be n£eds no higher 

praise than that bestowed upon trim by the great 

Angiolo, who made the works of Durer his 

study. So did Kafiaelle, so did Rembrandt, and 

the host of sucpeBsive artists, qualified by good 

taste to be judges of merit. 

The first wood engravings, bearing the name 

* TUpB pTOple of Albeit Durer may be Relied on u consct. 
We copied il from b, Germao tnnslitiDa of, ani conunenlary 
on, tJio works of VitniTius.by Walter Bitiam, poblished at Nu- 
remberg josl iwealy yesrs alter the deuh of Durer. Thn 
tnuslation is very {ire, and lery few copies of il have found 
llieir my to this coOnlr;. From one belonging to en CHteemed 
fiisdd, ve were permitted to make tbe above fac-iimile of tin 
original profile^ engraved on wood. Durei'fi monOFTsm. s#ai 
Dpoa hu arm, is copied ff om one of his original 
■eena froa the Ijie of tba Tirgio. 
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of Albert Darer,xweTe sixteen illiuBtrations of tke 
Apocalypse, printed in 1498. Bat in these, as in 
the illustrations of the Virgin, published in 1511, 
Durer paid too little attention to costume. 
Many of the domestic scenes of the latter work 
are excellent representations of the better sort 
of Dutch families, of Nuremberg, of his time* 
In 1509, Ovid's Metamorphoses appeared, beauti- 
fully illustrated by Durer, and Virgil Solis. But 
the best of all his enfflravings on wood) are those 
which embellish the Xife. of the Virgin. These 
were executed when he was about thirty years 
of age, and nearly all of them are after his own 
designs. From that time till the period of -his 
death, (which occurred on the 6th of April, 
1528,) his time was alternately employed in 
painting and in engraving on wood and metal. 

To make a critical survey of the various works 
of Durer, any farther than as they improved the 
art, would be digressiilg from our purpose and 
exceeding our limits. Bis engravings, both on 
metal and on wood, are very numerous, and it is 
admitted by all critics that in the latter depart- 
ment of the art, Durer had no equal, either in his 
contemporaries or successors, till Bewick, the 
great English engraver on wood, arose to emi- 
nence during the last half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Lucas Granach and Hans Burgmain were con- 
temporary with Durer. The former nearly equal- 
led his beauty of style, and the latter became the 
most excellent draughtsman on wood, of his 
time. He executed some chiar-oscuro engrav- 
ings by using two blocks for the same subject* 
In 1579, the Adventures of Sir Theurdauk, a Teu* 
tonic tale, was published, which contained one 
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kandred and eighteen cuts, by Hans Schauffiin* 
From 1500 to 1550, nearly all books were illutf- 
trated with wood cuts, but, about the close of the 
sixteenth century the art declined on the conti- 
nent. 

The first book printed in English and illustra- 
ted with wood cuts, was Caxton's Games, 1476. 
The first in France, was the Speculum, printed 
at Lyons, in 1478. Holbein, the Dutch painter, 
engraved on wood, in England, about 1550, but 
with little success $ and from his time till that of 
Bewick, this pursuit could hardly elaim a niche 
in the Pantheon of Art. 

We have seen an edition of Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress, published, if we remember aright^ in 
1721, in which are several wood outs, pronounced 
by the publisher, *^new and beautiful illustra- 
tions.^' These blocks were evidently cut parallel 
with the grain of the wood, as all the blocks 
were till the cutting of the log transversely, and 
engraving upon the end instead of the sides, was 
adopted in England, about 1725. The '* beautiful 
illustrations" in question exhibit merit about 
equal to those which grace the comic almanacs 
of our day. It was at this period that metal 
casts were first made from enerraved blocks. 

About 1725, John B. Jackson practised the art 
in London. Instead of cutting on the side of the 
wood, and using a tool of the knife kind^ which 
was drawn toward him in making incisions, 
after the manner of his predecessors, he cut on 
the end of the wood, and pushed the graver. 
This was a great iraprovenient, and his works 
were quite superior to any executed in England 
for a long time. Jackson was in Paris for a 
number of years, and was a rival of Papillon, the 
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l>e8t French engraver on wood of th^ eighteenth 
century. But it remained for Thomas Bewick 
to carry the art to a perfection before unknownry 
and, in some instances, nerver yet surpassed. - 

Bewick was bom on the 11th of August, llSfS^ 
at Gherryburn, on the Tyne, and at sn early ac^e 
was apprenticed to an engraver on copper^ Du- 
ring his apprenticeship he made several success- 
ful attempts at wood engraving. His first work 
as a practioner in that department of the art, was 
diagrams for Dr. Hutton s treatise on mensura- 
tion. From that time (11^75) he employed him- 
self chiefly in this style of engraving. He illus* 
trated Gay's Fables with a number of cuts, prin*' 
cipally designed by himself; and in their exeour 
tion they resembled engravings then done' oii 
copper. This work gave him a name, and from 
that time forward he had constant and projfitable 
employment. In 1777 he illustrated a Hiero- 
glyphic Bible* He next embellished' a work calr 
led Select Fables, in which he excelled all his 
former efforts; but his most bei^uti^ful produc- 
tions are his illustrations of a History of Brit- 
ish Birds* Jackson, one of the most celebrated 
engravers of London at the. present time, de^^ 
clares that nothing of the kind has ever yet becR 
engraved on wood, to equal t&em^ This wor& 
was published about 1800» 

Bewick instructed severjal pupils, amiong them 
was his younger brother, John, Harvey^ now the 
best draughtsman on wood in England, Nesbil| 
the Thompsons, and others of less note. Him- 
self and brother Were pdirtners in business, and 
continued so till the death of the latter. The 
elder Bewick died in 1B2S, He was .celebrated 
throughout Europe as one of the first men of 
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genias of the age, and on his death, eulogies ap-> 
peared in all the respectable journals of the day* 
rrofesaor Wilson paid him the highest compli- 
ments in Blackwood, and the poet Wordsworth 
sung — 

Oh now that the genius of Bewick were mine, 
And the skill which he learned on the banks of the Tyne, 
Then the Muses might deal with me just as ihey chose, 
For I'd take my last leave both of verse and of prose. 

Since Bewick's time, several excellent artists hare 
appeared, till now the art haiB reached, apparently, 
the ultimatum of perfection in England. In France,- 
(where one of the brothers Thompson first intro- 
duced engraving on the end of the wood in 1818,) 
and Germany; it is rapidly progressing, and, on 
account of its cheapness in printing, threatens 
to supercede metal engravings in the illustration 
of books. 

The first, and for a long time, the only en- 
graver on wood in this country, was Dr. Alexan- 
der Anderson, now a successful practitioner of 
the art in the city of New York.* When young, 
he studied the practice of medicine with Dr. 
Young, but his taste for drawing and attempts at 
engraving which early marked him as a boy of 
genius, *' strengthened with his strength," and he 
determined to be an engraver. For a while he 
studied with a Scotchman named Robertson, but 
his intemperate habits obliged Anderson to leave 
him. At that time a few of Bewick*s cuts found 
their way to this country ; and in 1794, William 
Durell, a bookseller engaged young Anderson to 

* We have .been informed by Dr. Anderson that he has a 
copy of Poor Richard's Almanac, published by Br. Franklin 
prior to the War of Independence, in which are some cuts ex^ 
catad on type.Bietal, by tm great philosopher and monlist. 
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engrare copies of Bewick's cuts for on edition 
of the Lookingglass. He executed nearly half 
of them on type-metal and copper, but finally 
employed wood, without any other instruction 
than the sight of Bewick's work, afforded. For 
this purpose he was obliged to invent tools, and 
to commence the art as Albert Dnrer found it, 
except the advantage of good copies. By per- 
severance he overcame many difficulties, and he 
has lived to see the art become generally adopted 
in the illustration of books. Though his life is 
in the " sere and yellow leaf," yet his bodily and 
mental vigour remain almost wholly unimpaired, 
and he still pursues his honorable vocation with 
all the skill of his younger days. To his talents 
as an artist, he adds the exalted virtues of an ex* 
emplary man; and while those contemptible 
jealousies which are too apt to exist among mem- 
bers of the same profession, operate elsewhere, 
to this father in the graphic ^rt, the whole frater* 
nity, to which he belongs, look with love and 
veneration. 

The increasing demand for engravings of this 
kind has induced many to take up the profession 
of wood engraving as a means of livelihood, and 
we have now several who are approaching in 
some degree to that excellence which the Eng- 
lish wood engravers have attained. Among 
these, J. A. Adams, a self-taught artist, of New 
York, holds the first rank. He has produced 
many specimens equal in beauty and finish to 
those of the best English artists, and, as he is yet in 
the flower of youth, we may expect to c see be« 
tween him and them a successful rivaby. 

Partially connected with this department of 
art, is that of meUUHc relitf engraving. Tho 

26 
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first attempts in this style wer^ made by William 
Blake, an Englishman, in 1789. He made his 
drawingfs upon the plate of copper with a kind 
of irarnish, and then by an acid bit away the in- 
terstices, leaving the parts that were drawn upon 
raised like that of wood engraving. Bewick and 
*Branston both nnsi^ccessfully tried this mode; 
and in 1819, Mr. Lizars of Edinburgh, succeeded 
so well that the newspapers of the day called it a 
'' splendid inviantion." Its cost, however, was 
greater, and the style inferior, to wood, and it 
was abandoned. Within the last five years, many 
experiments in this way have been tried, with 
the full expectation of superseding wood engrav* 
ings ; but none have met with much success. 
Mr, Morse, of New York city, has recently 
brought a secret invention to considerable per- 
fection, which he calls Cerography, a name im- 
plying the use of wax in the process. We have 
seen many beautiful specimens of maps and mu- 
sic executed by this mode, and printed on the 
ordinary letter pr^ss, but how far it will infringe 
i;^>on the province of wood engraving, in general, 
as it promises to do, yet remains to be seen. 
John Jackson, one of the best of English wood 
engravers, speaking of a specimen of relief en- 
graving, says : '^ Though it is the best specimen 
of metallic relief engraving that has come under 
my notice, I am yet of the opinion that the sub- 
ject could have been better engraved on wood 
and at a less cost." 

The value of engraving as it at present exists, 
and especially that department which is so inti- 
mately connected with printing, cannot be appre- 
ciated. It may justly be called the great dissem- 
inator of information, for it impresses facts upon 
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the memory in a manner more lasting than can 
possibly be done by letter press description. 
The record of the historian and the song of the 
poet, the theory and truth of the philosopher, and 
the delineations of the 'biographer, may all be 
laid before the child or the adult ; but without 
the engraver's art, his notions of all that they 
have severally described, are vague and inconclu- 
sive. It is to the graphic art that the poor man 
owes his knowlege of the form of things abroad, 
whither his circumstances will not permit him to 
go ; and it operates as a mighty lever in raising 
the mass to an elevated standard of general know- 
ledge, unattainable by any other power. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Dkawiitg — Ancient Style — ^Instruction of Grecian masters— 
Various Kinds — Remarks on Combination in producing Beau- 
ty — jytaperY — ^FEUsPBOTiyE — Description of the Shield of 
XcHiixES — ^The Pabthenoit — Its Size, Cost, and Mutilation — 
Theban Tomb opened by^elzoni — Labybinths — ^Egjrptian, 
Greek, and Italian Labyrmths — ^Fkesco — ^Mosaic — ^Its Anti- 
quity — ^The Art among Modems. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing, when considered as a distinct branch 
of art, may well be called the ''elder sister 
of painting,'' and of sculpture too, for it is the 
elementary and constituent principle of the arts 
of design. According to Greek tradition, draw- 
ing and sculpture took their rise together at the 
time when the daughter of Dibutades drew the 
outlines of the shadows of her lover's face upon 
the wall, which her father cut out and modelled 
in clay. But this is fiction without a shadow of 
probability, for the origin of drawing belongs 
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not to any particular people or country, but is 
the offspring of man's inventive genius, improved 
and refined according to circumstances. 

In the earliest attempts at drawing, different 
epochs may be distinguished. First, rude delin- 
eations with simple outlines. Second, the sketch 
filled with a single colour, forming monochroms. 
Third, the employment of different colours in 
forming drapery. Fourth, drawing lines in the 
back-ground, to produce the appearance of shad- 
ows. The two latter styles were continued even 
till the most flourishing period of the art in 
Greece ; and in this way Caravaggio delineated 
many frescos. 

The instructions of the Grecian masters con- 
sisted more in drawing than in colouring, for in 
this they were very particular. Pamphilius, who 
was the master of Apelles, required his pupils to 
remain with, him ten years, four of which were 
spent by them in drawing with styles upon tab* 
lets covered with wax ; upon smooth tables made 
of box wood, or upon parchment ; and with pen- 
cils containing red and white colour, upon black 
tablets. By this severe practice they became 
proficient in line drawing, as has been already 
observed in the trial of skill in this particular, 
between Apelles and Protogenes. 

At the present there are three distinct kinds 
of drawing— with pen and ink, with crayons, and 
with sepia or bistre. Some artists employ col- 
oured paper for orayon sketches, touching in the 
lights with white crayons. This is an expedi- 
tious mode^^for a middle or neutral tint is always 
at hand. Fpr sketches of rural scenery, the use 
of crayons is the cheapest and most expeditious 
maimer, the only material necessary being a port- 
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crayon in which to hold the chalk, paper, and a 
drawing-board* Sometimes the crayons are 
powdered, and the colour laid on with a piece of 
glove leather, rolled up, and called a stump. 
This method produces a remarkably soft and del- 
icate efiect, but truth in outline can seldom be 
preserved. 

There are various classes of drawings, termed 
sketches, studies, academy-figures, cartoons, &;c. 
Sketches are the first ideas of a subject, and has- 
tily thrown off with chalk, charcoal, or pencil. 
Studies are copies of single parts of subjects, 
such as a head or a foot. Academy-figures are 
drawn from living models, both male and female, 
who are hired to stand in drawing academies, for 
the benefit of students. Statues of wood with 
moveable limbs, are generally used as studies for 
drapery. Cartoons are drawings on gray paper, 
as patterns for paintings on canvass or in fresco, 
and are always made of the exact size of the 
subject to be painted. 

It has been observed that everything deserving 
the title of beautiful, and every grand object, as- 
sumes an outline of definite character ; the for- 
mer in undulating lines of elliptic curves, the 
latter in angular dispositions of figures. These 
rules pertain particularly to inert objects, while 
lines of motion en Uie contrary, assume a curved 
direction. Where straight lines are combined, 
the most pleasing^ combination is that upon the 
radiating principle, and it is to this principle that 
we are indebted for our pleasure in viewing the 
rays of the sun, or of light generi^lly. On the. 
contrary the monotony of parallel hues, like a 
flight of stairs, presents to the eye no sort of 
beauty. The forms of the leaves of trees are 
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always beautiful, as well as the manner in which 
they are attached to the branches, the stems being 
nerer parallel with the branch, nor at right an- 
gles, but have an inclined relative position ; and 
the leaves as well as the form of the whole tree, 
are made up principally of elliptic curves. This 
combination gives to trees and their foliage all 
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that beauty which is so attractive to the eye* 
Any of these forms viewed individually, have 
scarcely any beauty, and hence to construction 
and combination we owe our pleasurable feelings 
produced by loveliness. 
The beauty arising from a combination of el« 
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liptic curres the Greeks well understood, and in 
their vases and other ornamental objects, they 
adhered rigidly to these rules. In the two en« 
jpravings which follow, the vases are very dissim* 
liar in appearance, yet boA are the result of these 
combinations. 

In the vase on the opposite page, the body has 
four parts ; the pedestal one ; the neck two, ma- 
king seven parts in all. The projection and po- 
sition of the handles, are regulated by lines 

drawn from the bottom 
of the vase, through 
the ovals which com- 
pose the outlines of the 
two sides and passing 
through the transverse 
diameter. The Hebe 
cup with a handle, rep- 
resented in the annexed 
engraving, has the same 
combinations but in a 
different form. The 
body is formed of one 
large oval disk; the 
legs and neck are both 
made from a smaller 
oval, and the handle 
and concave lip are 
made by an application 
of the same disk. The 
whole contains four 

Hebe Cap. Pf ^! 5 the hody two, 

the legs one, and the 
neck one. In the formation of this beautifiU 
cup, but two disks are used, making in eouMamr 
tion a pleasing object. 
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A earefnl obcerrer will notice that the plntnage 
of biids, leaves of ttees, tgga, the pineapple, 
■ltd many kinda of fruits, the, motioD of birds on 
the wing, of ships and sea, and numerous oiher 
BBtuial objects and motions, all correspond in 
their dependent shapes, to ovals, curves, and el* 
lipses. And it has been observed that t^ adhe* 
ring to tegular proportionate quantities of one 
and two, three and hve, two and five, seven and 
two, Sec, very great beauties are derived. 



The hnman atmclure is also formed by  seriea 
of curves, which fact is finely illustrated in the 
above engraving, from a picture by Raphael, 
representing the Holy Family. In this we ■«« 
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the principle of the circle advancing^ to an oval, 
beautifully illustrated. In the smaller child upon 
the lap of the mother, the face ia nearly circular ; 
- in the other child, it is more elongated, and in the 
mother, attained to full maturity, the face is a 
perfect oval. As the advance from a circle to 
an oval is made, a greater degree of intellect 
is manifested, and in 
the face of the moth- 
er, though we see leas 
prettiness, yet the 
beauty of intelligence 
is there stamped. 

While the young 
artist, guided by these 
unalterable rilles, suc- 
cessfully draws the 
human figure, he 
should at the same 
time pay equal atten- 
tion to drapery. The 
best drawn figure may 
make a homely pic- 
ture, by being draped 
in a manner that ap- 
pears as if the rule 
and compass had 
marked every fold. 
A careless ease shoold 
characterize all dra- 
pery, or the pictures 
Cnpd and Piydie. willhavethathardnesi 

which disfigured the productions of the earlier 
Italian painters. Flaxman understood the manner 
of forming drapery perfectly, and all of his draped 
■tatnes are excellent models for the young artiat. 
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The ancients greatly excelled the moderne in 
picturesque effect in arapery, but to this effect 
they sacrificed trath and natural beau^ty. Proba- 
bly one of the most beautiful groups of antiqui- 
ty is that of Cupid and Psyche, represented in 
the foregoing engraving ; but, admitting the dra- 
pery to be picturesque, it cannot be allowed to be 
natural. The double row of dftipery around the 
waist of the male figure is formed of unbroken 
lines ; and that of the female has the same fault, to 
which is added an unnecessarily indelicate posi- 
tion. The latter, fault, however, should not re- 
ceive our censure, for all allowance should be 
made for the disparity between the ancients and 
modems in their appreciation of modesty. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

Perspective is that branch of optics which 
instructs us how to represent objects on a plane 
surface, and give them the appearance of height, 
distance, and other peculiarities. Applied to 
painting, it is of the utmost importance, and in 
this respect the modems have the advantage 
over the ancients, who were almost wholly unac- 
quainted with its principles. It is supposed that 
it first originated m the painting of scenery for 
the ancient theatres, but from specimens of antique 
paintings and drawings which have come down 
to us, it is evident that its rules were but little 
understood. Vitravius says that Agatharcus, a 
disciple of iBsehylos, was the first writer upon 
the subject, and that subsequently its principles 
viwre more fully elucidated by Democritns. 
With the revival of the art of painting in Italy, 
perspective was also revived, and soon its uner* 
ring rules were brought into general use. Cinuu 
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Uke understood it well) and in the time of Rafik* 
elle it reached the ultimatum of perfection. Our 
limits will not permit a detailed description of 
the various kinds of perspective, or the rules hy 
which it is governed* Otie or two simple illus* 
trations may suffice to give a general idea of 
these rtiles^ 

Perspective is divided into two kinds^-^aro/Ze^ 
and ohtiqiie4 Parallel perspective is when the 
object tp be represented has one of its sides par* 
allel to the plime of the picture, in which ease, 
the vanishing point is the centre of the drawhiff. 
Oblique perspective is when the sides of an eh* 
ject stand in an oblique direction to the plane of 
the picture, and the lines of both sides form van- 
ishing lines. 

The other terms used in simple perspective are, 
perspective plane^ (the picture ;) the hast line^ 
(bottom of the picture ;) horizontal line^ (a line 
drawn parallel with the base and of the height 
of the spectator's eye ^a poirU of sighty (eve 
of the spectator;) vanishing pointy (a pomt. 
where lines called vanishing lines terminate 
and the point of distance. As a familiar exampjys 
we give the following ; — 




A B c D is the plane of the picture, and s F the 
horizontal line : continue the horizontal line to any 
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distance, /, and mark off the length of the pic* 
ture upon it, commencing at a point opposite the 
eye of the spectator, which in this example is at 
6, (the vanishing point,) and you will have the 
point of distance h. Then sketch the nearest 
tree^ which is upon the hase line at l, and draw 
a line from i to 6, on which the trees are to he 
placed. Then mark off the distance between 
the trees along the base line/ beginning at the 
point I. 

It will be observed that the base line is not 
sufficiently long to mark off the distance, there- 
fore continue it to ii ; then draw lines from the 
distance point, h, to to the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and the points in which these lines intersect the 
line I G, will be the place for the trees. From, 
the top of the nearest tree at z draw a line to g, 
which will be the line for the tops of the rest of 
the trees, supposing them to be all of an equal 
height. This same rule may be applied to other 
objects, such as the doorways and windows 
along a street, the width of houses, the arches 
and piers of bridges, &c., and is used in almost 
every other problem in perspective. 

Should you wish to represent a lane, with 
tre^s upon each side, you have only to draw a 
line fro^i c to g, (supposing the nearest tree upon 
that side to stand at c,) and reversing your point 
of distance and the figures upon the base line^ 
and you will have the correct position for the 
to^es upSon the l^fu 
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In the following exftiople, yon hare represent- 
ed a road in three difieient poaition&^up'hill, 
lerel, and down-hill. 



To lepresent a voad going up-hill, as the left 
hand road in the above figure, the tines which 
form the sidea should be drawn bo that if con- 
tinued they would TBnieh in a poiat above the 
horizontal line, lememberiiig that the steeper 
the road the higher will be the vaniBhing point. 

When the road is to be perfectly level, as the 
middle one in the picture passing over the bridge, 
the sides would meet in the horizontal line. 

When the road goes down-hill, the lines which 
form the sides would meet, if continued below 
the horiiontal lines, as in the right hand road> 
The figures on a road going down-hill, should al- 
ways be represented with their heads below the 
h<»izon, for in no case should they be higher 
than the eye of the spectator. 

SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 

In the second volume of the Penny Magazine 
is a beautiful engraving copied from M. Quatre- 
me» de Quincys "Antique Sculptures," xepre- 
Mnting the famous shield of Achilles. Aceom- 
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panying the shield is a free translation of Homer's 
description of it, which we copy, as giving an 
excellent idea of the perfection of the art at that 
time, and as afifording a graphic picture of an- 
cient life and manners^ 

^* First of all Hephtestus (Vulcan) made a shield 
large and strong, omamentiiig it in every part ; 
and around it he threw a hright rim, triple, and 
glittering { and be fitted to it a silver handle. 
Five were the thicknesses of the shield ; in which 
he made many ornaments with cunning skill. 

In it he made Earth, and Heaven, and Sea ; and 
the never-wearied Sun^ and the full Moon ; in it 
he made also every constellation with which 
Heaven is decked — ^the Pleiads, the Hyades, and 
the strength of Orion ; and the Bear, to which 
some give the name of Wain also, which re- 
volves around the pole and looks toward Orion, 
and is the only one of the constellations that dips 
pot in the waters of the Ocean. 

And in the shield he made two heautiful cit- 
ies: in one were marriages and feasting; and 
they were leadinfif brides from their chambers by 
the light of torches through the city, and loud 
the nuptial song arose. Ai^d dancing youths 
were moving quick, and pipes and lutes kept up 
ipusic for them : and the women stood and aa- 
mired each at her own house door. 

[In another part] the people were assembled 
in a public place i and there a dispute had be^un ; 
two men were disputing about the fine of an- 
other man who had been murdered. One man 
said that he had paid the whole fine, addressing 
himself to the people : and the other said that 
he had received nothing at all. And both were 
eager to have the matter decided by witnesses 
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(or judges.) The people shouted aloud as they 
favored either party ; bat the officers kept the 
people in check, and the old men (the judges) 
took their seat on benches of polished stone, 
forming a hallowed circle. In their hands they 
held wands, such as belonged to long-tongued 
criers $ with these they then waved for silence, 
and ea^h in turn gave his opinion. And there 
lay before them two talents of gold, to be given 
to him who should pass the most just judg« 
ment. 

" But around the other city were- lying two ar- 
mies, glittering in their armour $ and they were 
divided in opinion, whether they should plunder 
the city, or consent to depart on receiving half 
of the citizens' goods. But the besiegers were 
not induced to come to terms, but armed them- 
selves to lie in ambush. The walls were defend* 
ed by the women and the young children who 
took their station there, and next to them stood 
the old men. The army advanced, and Ares 
(Mars) and Pallas Athene led them, both rep- 
resented in gold, and clothed in golden gar* 
ments, beauteous and tall as gods should be, and 
both of them conspicuous ; but the people were 
smaller. And when they came to a fit place for 
ambush, by the bank of a river, where all the 
cattle were watered, they sat down, cased ia 
their glittering armour of brass. Two scouts 
took their station at a distance, and waited to 
look out for the sheep and herds with bending 
horns. And they soon came on, with two keep-> 
ers following, who were playing on their pipes, 
without suspecting any danger. The enemy, 
when they got sight of them, rushed on, and 
separated the herds of oxen and the fine flocka 
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of white sheep from their keepe^rs, and killed the 
keepers themselves. But when the citizens 
heard a loud noise among the cattle, while thev 
were seated in front of the public place, immedi* 
ately on swift horses mounted they arrived at 
the spot ; and there the^ fought a battle by the 
banks of the river, and pierced one another vritb 
their brazen-pointed spears. And among the crowd 
were Strife, and Tumult, and deadly Fate, hold* 
ing one prisoner just wounded and another un- 
wounded ; a third who was dead, she was drag* 
ging bv the feet in the turmoil. And her gar* 
Inent aoout her shoulders was stained with blood, 
These mingled in the battle like mortals, and 
fought; and dragged off the dead from either 
side. 

*^ And in it he made a soft fallow, a fertile ara* 
ble land, spacious, thrice worked $ and many 
ploughmen in it, driving their oxen, turned them 
this way and that. When the ploughmen after 
turning came to the end of the field, a man Was 
ready to put in their hands a cup of honey-sweet 
wine; they accordingly turned their ploughs 
along the furrows, bemg eager to arrive at the 
end of the fertile field. And it (the field) grew 
black behind them, and was just like a ploughed 
field, though made in gold ; this indeed was a 
marvellous piece of workmanship. 

And in it he made a field of high standing com, 
and reapers were cutting with sharp scythes in 
their hands ; while some stalks were falling on 
fhe swathes, close after one another on the 
ground, the binders were fastening others up in 
sheaves. The sheaf-binders were three, and 
behind fhem children collecting the com in bun* 
dies, and carrying it in their arms, continually 
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supplied the dheaf^-binders. Among them utood 
the lord in silence^ on a swathe, with a staff in 
his hand, well pleased. In another part of the 
field servants were preparing a repast under a 
tree, and they were dressing a large ox which 
they had killed ; while the women were preparing^ 
supper for the reapers, and were kneading much 
white meal. 

*' And in it he made a vineyard, heavily laden 
with bunches of grapes, beautiful and of gold ; 
lind the grapes were blacky The vines were all 
supported by silver props. Around the vineyard 
was a dark looking ditch, and also a hedge made 
of tin ; and a single path led to the vineyard, by 
which the gatherers used to gOy when they pluck- 
ed the grapes. Merry virgins and youths were 
carrying in wicker branches the honey-sweet 
fruit. And in the midst of them a boy was play- 
ing on his fiweet lute, and was singing to it the 
song of Linus with his soft voice; while the 
youths and virgins, striking the ground to the 
tune, with songs and shouts followed, nimbly 
moving their feet. 

^* And in it be made a herd of oxen with upright 
horns ; and the cattle were made of gold and 
tin { and with lowing they were moving from the 
stalls to the pastures, along a murmuring brook, 
by the rusthng leaves. Keepers of gold were 
following the herd : four keepers, and nine swift 
dogs with them. Two horrid lions seized a bel- 
lowing bull foremost among the herd, and he was 
dragged along roaring, while the dogs and the 
Toung men came quickly after him. The lions 
having torn the hide off the strong bull, were 
eating his entrails and lapping his blood | but the 
keepers in vain followed and urged on the quick 
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dogs ; for they kept aloof from biting the lions, 
bat i^tood near and barked ; yet all th^ whUo 
kept they out of the lions' way. 

" And in it skilful Vulcan made a place of pas- 
ture, a large pasture for white sheep in a beauti* 
ful valley ; he made both folds and huts for the 
shepherds, and pens with roofs. 

'^ And in it skilful Vulcan made a dance like 
that which Dsdalus once made in spacious Gnos- 
sus for Ariadne with beautiful hair. There youths, 
and virgins to be bought with large dowries, were 
dancing, holding one another by the hand : the 
virgins were clothed in fine linen, and the 
youths in well-spun vests, smooth and shining 
like oil. And the girls had beautiful chaplets on 
their heads, while the youths had golden knives 
fastened with silver chains. At one time they 
would move lightly with their feet (running in a 
circle) just as a potter who is seated tries the 
wheel well fitted to his hands, to see if it will 
run ; at another time they would move in lines 
toward one another. And a large crowd delight-^ 
ed stood around the happy troop, while two ac- 
tive dancers among them began the song, and 
moved quickly in the midst. 

^'And in it he placed the great strength of 
Ocean, along the outer border of the well-made 
shield. 

THE PARTHENON. 

Pabthenon is a Greek word, signifying a m'r- 
gm, and hence the name given to the magnifi- 
cent temple at Athens, dedicated to Minerva, 
who was worshipped as a virgin, with the most 
profound adoration. This splendid edifice was 
built during the reign, and by command of Pe?- 
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ides, whose munificent patronage of the arts and 
learning, has rendered his name dear to every 
lover of the fine arts. It was built upon a mount 
within an ancient fortification, and overlooked 
the whole town. The material of which it was 
built wai^ Pentelican marble ; its order, the pure 
Grecian Doric ; and its expense of construction 
is estimated at six thousand talents of silver, a 
sum a little upward of ^ve millions of dollars. 

The Parthenon was built by Callicrates, the re- 
puted inventor of the Corinthian order, and Icti- 
nus. It was two hundred feet in leng^th, one 
hundred in breadth, and sixty-nine in height. Its 
portico vtras double at the two fronts, and single 
at the sides. On the exterior facade of the nave 
was represented a procession in honour of Min- 
erva. In the interior was a colossal statue of 
the goddess. 

For more than twenty-two centuries this mag- 
nificent temple withstood the ravages of time 
and the mutations consequent upon the series of 
revolutions which that country had experienced 
within that period ; and had been alternately a 
heathen temple, a Christian church, and a Mos- 
lem mosque, when in 1687, the Venetians be- 
sieged the citadel of Athens, and the most beau- 
tiful monuments of art in its vicinity were buried 
in chaotic ruin. At that time the Parthenon was 
almost as perfect as in the days when the war- 
riors, orators, and the hoary Areopagii bowed in 
adoration to the virgin deity within. But during 
the siege of the citadel, a bomb fell upon the 
Parthenon, the powder which the Turks had de- 
posited within was ignited, the roof was blown 
ofiT, and the whole edifice was nearly reduced to 
ruins. The statue of the goddess was uninjured, 
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but when the Venetian general attempted to take 
it from its pedestal to carry it away as a trophy- 
it fell to the earth and was shattered into a thou- 
sand pieces. Since then, almost every traveller 
has rifled it of some relic of its former glory, 
till now, it stands upon the bare brow of the 
Acropolis, a mere skeleton — a mutilated monu- 
ment of man's genius, and a perfect record of 
his evil passions. 

TOSfBS OF THE THEBAN KINGS. 

In the first part of this work we briefly noticed 
the tombs of the Theban kings in the Lybian 
mountains, and promised a detailed description 
of one of them opened by Belzoni. It is be- 
lieved that this tomb was unknown when Diodo* 
rus Siculus visited this great necropolis, about 
sixty years B.C. He mentions forty-seven tombs 
that were upon the registers of the Egyptian 
priests, only seventeen of which were then open- 
ed. But in his descriptions nothing is given to 
warrant the belief that the magnificent tomb, 
opened by Belzoni, was seen by him. Mr. 
Stephens, who visited it in 1836, thus describes 
it:— 

" The entrance is by a narrow door ; a simple 
excavation in the side of the mountain, without 
device or ornament. The entrance-hall, which' 
is extremely beautiful, is twenty-seven feet long 
and twenty-five broad, having at the end a large 
door opening into another chamber, twenty-eight 
feet by twenty-five, the walls covered with fis;-- 
ures drawn in outline, but perfect as if recently 
4Aae. Descending a large staircase and passing 
through a beautiful corridor, Belzoni came to 
another staircaBe, at the foot of which be enter- 
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ed another apwrtment, twentyfour feet bv tUr^' 
teen, and so ornamented with sculptape aBapaint« 
inffs that he called it the Hall of Beauty. The 
sides of all the chambers and corridors are cot« 
ered with sculpture and paintings; the colours 
appearing fresher as the visiter tulvanees toward 
the interior of the tomb ; and the walls of this 
chamber are covered with the figures of Egyp- 
tian gods and goddesses, seeming to hover round 
and £uard the remains of the honoured dead. 

'* Farther on is a large hall, twenty-eight feet 
long and twenty^seven broad, supported by two 
rows of square piUars, which Belzoni calls the 
Hall of Pillars ; and beyond this is the entry to 
a large saloon with a vaulted roof, thirty-two 
feet in length and twenty«seven in breadth. Open- 
ing from this were several other chambers of dif- 
ferent dimensions, one of them unfinished, and 
one fortythree feet long by seventeen feet six 
inches wide, in which he found the mummy of a 
bull ; but in the centre of the grand saloon was 
a sarcophagus of the finest oriental alabaster, 
only two inches thick, minutely sculptured with- 
in and without with several hundred figures, and 
perfectly transparent when a light was placed 
within it. 

"All over the corridors and chambers the 
walls are adorned with sculptures and paintings 
in intaglio and relief, representing gods, goddes- 
ses, find the hero of the tomb in the most prom- 
inent events of his life, priests, religious proces- 
sions and sacrifices, boats and agricultural scenes, 
and the most familiar pictures of every-day life, 
in colours as fresh as if they were painted not 
more than a month ago ; and the large salooa^ 
lighted up with the Uaze of our torches, seemed 
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metre fittiiig for a btacpetingf-hBll, for nxmg and 
dance than a burial-place of the d^ad. AU trar- 
eUen» eoacur in pronouncing the sudden tranai- 
tion from the areary desert without to these 
maffnifieent tombs as Operating like a scene of 
anoLantment*'' 

LABTEIMTH8. 

There were fouir (Structures called lab3rrinihs, 
among the ancients; one "near Ars^noe, or city 
of crocodiles ; another in Crete ; a third at Lem- 
nos; and a fourth in Itajy, built by Persenne* 
They were formed of a series of palaces con- 
nected by winding arenues, and when a person 
was once within, it was difficult for him to find 
his way out. Hence we often hear of persons 
being inv^olved in a labyriiith of difficulty, et 
eetera. The labyrinth of Egypt was the most 
remarkable ; aiid Herodotus who^saw it declares 
that the beauty and art 6f the building was al- 
most beyond belief. 

Thia labyrinth according to Herodotus, was 
built by twelve kingis, who reigned at one time 
in Egypt, and was intended for the place of their 
buriflJ, and to commemorc^te the actions of their 
reign. Jt was dmded into twelire halls or pal- 
aces. (Hiny^says sixteen, and Strabo twenty* 
seven.) They had each six doors opening to the 
north^ and the same number to the south, all sur- 
rounded by one wall. The edifice contained 
tibffee tiiiousand chambers, one thousand five hun- 
dred in the/uppier part, and the same number be- 
low. Herodotus saw the upper chambers, but 
was not permitted to see those below where were 
buried the holy crocodiles, and the monarchs 
whosd mimifieenee had raised the edifice. The 
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roofs and waHs were encnieted witk marUe, and 
adorned with sealptnred figures. The halls wwe 
surrounded with magnificent pillars of white 
Btone^ beautifully polistied, and, according to 
some authors, the doors were made to produce 
a. terrible noise like peals of thunder,, when 
opened. 

The Cretan labjrrinth was built by Dsdalus, in 
imitation of that of Egypt, and is said to have 
been the prison of a fabulouis monster called the 
minotaur. Ancient fable airers that Theseus, a 
youth selected by the Athenians for destruction, 
was sent thither to.he devoured by the monster, 
but succeeded not only in a€hieyin|r the .mino- 
taur's destruction, but also in findmg his way 
out of the labyrinUi by means of a clue of thread 
furnished him hy Ariadne, the daughter of Mi- 
nos kins; of Crete. Some • authors assert, that 
the builder of this edifice having ofifended Minos, 
was confined within it ; others, that he fled to 
Sicily, and from thence to Etruria, where he 
taught the Etruscans the wrt of building. 

FRESCO. . 

Painting in fresco was probably the earHest 
mode of producing durable (Pictures, and was 

gractised bjr the Egyptians from a period of un-* 
nown antiquity. The ancients were unac* 
quainted wiUi the use of oils, vamii^es, &;c., 
end hence stucco was the best material they 
could use on which to lay their mineral colours, 
mixed with water. The paintings on the Poecile 
or Poikile, a grand gallery, portico, afid place for 
scholastic exercises «t Athens, were done in this 
style, as well as those of the Egyptian tombs, 
and in the baths and palaces of rompmi. 
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attest the truth that such was the prevalent mode 
of painting among the ancients.^ The manner of 
painting in fresco is as follows t — 

First the wall or ceiling wheieon the painting 
is to he made, is preparea with stucco, a kind of 
stiff, fine plaster, formed of lime and sand, and 
while yet soft or frtsh^ (fresco,) the colours are 
laid on. Before preparing the wall, the sketch 
or cartoon of the intended picture, of the proper 
size is made, and cut into suitable pieces ; the 
colours prepared only witb water, are got ready, 
aiid two sorts of plaster (one for the finishing 
coat) got in readiness. There are two operators 
who then commence the work, the painter and 
the plasterer : the latter puts on the stucco, and 
the former follows after him and lays in the coI« 
our while the plaster is yet wet, using the car- 
toon as a kind of theorem. The outlines of the 
picture are pricked through the cartoon, and 
lines afterward drawn with a style to prevent the 
colour from running beyond the points required. 
The whole subject with all its variety of colours 
must be predetermined upon, for there can be no 
alterations after the plaster becomes dry. He 
must have his whole attention directed to his 
work, and be welF acquainted with the manner of 
performing it, as the colours dry lighter than they 
are when, first put on. Such kind of paintings 
exhibit the skill of the artist more than any otheri 
for the glazing, pencilling, varnishing, second 
and third paintinff, and all the trickeries of the 
oil pallette are here forbidden. Such was the 
style in which Michael Angiolo produced his 
magnificent array of prophets in the Sistine 
ehapel; and so boldly did he use the style in his 
painting o( the Last Judgmenti that the figures 
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ir« Blmoct in lov relief, l^ia, in fact, waa the 
anlyniode employed by Angiolo in painting, for 
be W88 never known to employ oil. Tlie best 
piotures of Lioncrdo da Vinci and Bafikelle, were 
painted in frewo. 



Mosaic ifl (perhapa improperly) styled a speciei 
of painiiag, and is performed by fixing upon a 
surface of metal or other material, smdl pieces 
of glass, wood, enamel or pebbles, of various 
colours, so arranged as to form representations 
of objects. In the time of Pliny this art wafi 
much practised J and in most of the better sort 
of houses in Pompeii, mosaic pavements were 
discovered when first exhumed. For its origic 
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we must turn to the East^ where it was prohably 
Icnown amoDg the Phcenicians, from whom the 
Greeks derived a knowledge of it, and carried it 
to its greatest perfection. From Oreece it pass- 
ed into Rome, and was used by them profusely 
in adorning their dwellings. Sylla was the first 
Roman emperor who caused .a piece of mosaic 
to be executed in the imperial city. It was a 
pavement for the temple of Fortune at Palestina, 
which mosaic it is said, still .exists. At first the 
Romans used mosaic work for pavements only, 
but finally their walls and ceilings were covered 
with it. In time of war the tents t>f the gen* 
eralswere paved with it, to keep off the humidity 
of the ground. 

When the ni^bt of the middle ages shrouded 
all art and literature, the Byzantium Greeks pre- 
served a knowledge of mosaic, and adorned their 
altars and churches with it. Toward the close 
of the thirteenth century, an Italian named Tafi, 
learned the art from a Grreek who decorated the 
cathedral of St. Mark at Venice with a beautiful 
pavement which is still preserved. At the conv> 
mencement of the seventeenth century, Pope 
Clement VIII. caused the whole of the interior 
t>f the dome of St. Peters to be adorned with 
mosaic work. 

The art has been brought to great perfection 
in Italy, and now surpasses any specimens extant 
of the ancient art. A few years since, a splen- 
did specimen of Italian mosaic representing the 
ruins of Peestum, was exhibited in this country. 
It contaiifed several millions of pieces of col- 
oured glass, and employed three brothers* seven 
years m completing it. At a little distance it 
exhibited all the softness, richness, and beauty of 
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coloating which distinguish the landscapes of 
Claude Lorraine. Among the most beautiful of 
preserved ancient mosaics, is one in the villa Al* 
bani, which was found in the territory of Urbiao 
It represents in one part a school of philoso- 
phers, and in another the history of Hesionoi 
daughter of Priam. 

The mode of forming mosaics was probably 
the same among the ancients as among modems. 
First a stone or metal plate is formed, around 
which is fitted a band of iron ; this space is then, 
covered with thick mastic, on which are laid the 
pieces of various coloured glass or pebbles, in 
conformity with the design and colouring of the 
picture to be copied. In time the mastic be- 
comes as hard as stone, wheii the whole is pol- 
ished down and the work is finished. So greht 
a variety of colours is now given to glass, that 
almost any painting may be faithfully copied in 
mosaic, A great ad vaMas^e that mosaic h4s over 
ordinary painting, is that it is not liable to acci- 
dents of mutilation which frequently, occur to oil 
paintings, and they may be repoUshed without in 
the least afifecting the colours. 

The specimen of mosaic at the head of this 
article is a representation of a part of the pave- 
ment in the Hall of Abencerrages^ in the Alham- 
bra. 
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